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Dear Readers 
Happy New Year to all. 


We are entering our thirtieth year of continuous publication. Peg Marsh and Ruth Hapgood started the magazine 
with many helpers doing the books, seeking advertisers, writing articles. 

We have two Robs who are important to this magazine. Rob Loud as been active on the magazine for many years. 
At one time he did the accounting and circulation. Next he recorded the magazine on tape for those who wished to 
listen rather than read the magazine. Over many years Rob L, has taken care of having the issues bound which he 
contributes to the Library. A few years back Rob Todd took over the taping of the magazine which is available at the 
main desk in the Library. Rob T.’s quandary is whether the magazine should be on a CD or tape. Any thoughts on 
this? 

This month we will be sending a post card to each resident asking him to subscribe to The Review. This should 
also be a reminder for you to renew your subscription. One hundred twenty loyal readers have renewed. Let’s hear 
it from all of you! Our principal source of revenue is advertisers but subscriptions and newsstand sales are also 
important. The newsstands are at Donelans, the Old Town Hall Exchange, and Codman Farm. 

I am off to the Islands for a few weeks but when I get back it will be time to put together the issue which is given 
out at Town Meeting. 


Betty 
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History of Farrar Pond 


By Harold McAleer 


It's only a pond by the side of the road, but there 
are those who love it. Perhaps you've noticed it while 
traveling along Rt 117 in Lincoln, just east ot Lee's 
bridge across the Sudbury River. It's near Nine Acre 
Corner and the junction of Lincoln, Concord, Sudbury 
and Wayland. It touches Rt 117 twice with a small hill 
topped by a single house between the touchings. 
Townsfolk skate on the frozen pond in the winter, and in 
the summer an occasional fisherman will ignore the 
signs and try for the bluegills, hornpouts, perch, pickerel 
and legendary big bass rumored to inhabit what looks 
like a typical deep New England kettlehole pond. Well it 
isn't! It's actually a swampy meadow flooded into a 
man-made pond a hundred years ago, but I'm getting 
ahead of my story. 

Farrar Pond is a jewel beside the Sudbury river. 
Surrounded by conservation land and well-kept homes it 
provides a small natural sanctuary away from the noise 
and crush of encroaching cities. Migrating waterfowl 
make good use of its protection, and osprey and hawk, 
and the occasional horned owl, make a pretty good 
living in its environs. Deer and foxes have been seen on 
the south side and a playful river otter makes annual 
visits. Fern and fungus pop up around the shore along 
with bluettes, starflower, blueberry and partridgeberry, 
and lady’s slippers appear in profusion below the upland 
oaks in May. A narrow walking trail runs all along the 
south shore from the dam at the west end to Rt. 126 on 
the east end. It winds in and out among honeysuckle, 
vibernum, laurels and sweet pepperbush, around coves 
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and points, and up and down beside kettleholes. A brisk 
walk out and back can provide an hour of aerobics and 
work wonders for the troubled psyche. This year the 
Pond is 100 years old. 

One hundred years, who would believe it! Just 
imagine Ed Farrar, as a 37-year-old farmer, at the start of 
the 20’°th century working with handsaws and horse and 
sledge to contruct the pond of his dreams. How did he 
do it, and even more puzzling, why? We don’t know for 
certain, but this amalgam of folklore and conjecture may 
shed some light on the fading history. 


Background 


Ed Farrar was the sixth owner of the Farrar Farm and the 
old homestead on Concord Road in Lincoln, MA., on 
part of the 1500 acres acquired by his great-great-great 
grandfather George. George’s father had been killed in 
King Philip’s war of 1675 in Lancaster and George had 
been apprenticed at age six to Thomas Gobel of Lincoln, 
who managed his own as well as the Bulkeley (now 
Codman) Farm in the southwest corner of Lincoln. At 
the age of twenty, George acquired his own land “south 
of South Great Road”. In 1692 at age twenty two, he 
married Mary Howe of Concord, who also worked for 
the Gobels, and built the original homestead just off 
Concord Road. The Family grew and prospered through 
the years with many famous descendants. While many 
of the young men went off to college and distinguished 


nn 


careers, a family tradition kept at least one son at home 
to run the farm and keep the homestead. This tradition 
lasted through the middle of the twentieth century and 
died with Ed Farrar in 1949. The homestead itself 
crumbled a few years later. 


Circa 1900, photo courtesy of Mary Peterson 
History 


The field which was to become Farrar Pond was called 
Broad Meadow. It was an extension of a flat flood plain 
abutting the Sudbury River. The river itself was called 
Musketaquid by the early Indians to describe the tall 
grasses which grew along its shore. The meadow was 
covered with hay grass which was harvested by the 
Farrar farmers to provide feed and bedding for their 
animals. 

Two streams watered the meadow. One, Beaver 
Brook, begins near Flint’s Pond and flows under Baker 
Bridge Road and the railroad tracks, through the series 
of ponds south of Mount Misery to cross under South 
Great Road and enter the meadow. 

In the center of the meadow it was joined by 
another stream which originates in the wetlands opposite 
Codman Farm and flows south to cross South Great 
Road and run beside Meadowbrook Road. It turns right 
to cross under Concord Road and then tumble down the 
hill into the meadow. This stream was called Pole 
Brook because the early farmers would gather the grass 
harvested in the meadow beside it on crossed poles 
dragged behind horses. The combined stream then 
recrossed South Great Road to join the Sudbury River 
just below Fairhaven Bay. Local legend has it that this 
combined stream was christened “Halfway Brook” on 
April 19, 1775 by the minutemen from Sudbury who 
encountered it halfway between their muster at Sudbury 
Center and the Battle in Concord and Lincoln. Another 
theory has the name predating the Revolution since the 
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crossing of the brook on Concord Road is halfway 
between east Sudbury (now Wayland) and Concord. 

After the river dam was constructed in Billerica 
around 1800, to provide water for the Middlesex Canal, 
the meadow would flood periodically in the high waters 
of spring , and by 1900 had become a swampy flat land 
with a growth of swamp maples and large chestnut trees. 

America was feeling its oats in 1900. Edison’s 
power plants and light bulbs were brightening the 
Lincoln farmhouses and Bell’s telephone was connecting 
the party lines. Scott Joplin’s “Maple Leaf Rag” was 
tinkling out of pianos everywhere. Two years before, in 
the 100-day war, the United States had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet outside Santiago Harbor in Cuba, seized 
Manila in the Philippines, and occupied Puerto Rico. In 
1900 incumbent William McKinley, and his running 
mate Teddy Roosevelt, easily defeated William Jennings 
Bryan. The first Olds automobile would be produced in 
1901 and Henry Ford wouldn’t develop the Model T 
until 1908. In Lincoln you took a horse-drawn carriage 
to the train station. 

This then was the situation faced by Ed Farrar in 
1900, when, with help from Charlie Foreman, a 
neighboring handyman, he started to build his pond. 


Peg Martin, Lincoln Town Historian writes: “His 
uncle, John W. Farrar described it this way: Edward was 
placing a dam across the gut from the Northwest corner 
of the great Wood Lot, so called, to the southwest corner 
of the Great Island, so called, to maintain the depth of 
water upon Pole Brook meadow, so called, four feet 
above the top of a split flat-top bound stone on the 
southerly side of South Great Road, being the corner 
bound of Edward R. Farrar and Frank Wheeler, for the 
purpose of an artificial lake for boating, fishing, and 
skating.” 

The Farrars owned only the land in the meadow 
south of the brooks, so Ed needed permission from the 
other owners, Frank Wheeler and G.W. Baker, to flood 
their pieces. They readily agreed. Even the Town of 
Lincoln agreed to raise the level of South Great Road to 
assuage the frequent flooding and support the new 
course of the streams into the nver through Ed’s 
proposed spillway. (Editors note: Try that today!) 

First Ed had to clear the meadow of all the trees. 
Imagine the work, felling the trees with axe and hand 
saws, dragging them out behind horses, and then cutting 
them up! Today when we periodically drain the pond 
you can still see the hundreds of stumps, including 
several large chestnuts and many smaller trees. Then he 
had to construct the dam itself. 


Guilbert Winchell tells how "old-man Farrar" built the 
damn. "He dug the fill out of the side of a hill up from 
the dam and dragged it down with horses. You can still 


~ see the big hole where he got it out of. Foxes used to 
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have a den in there some years ago. Somehow he 
convinced the town to raise the level of Great Road 
where the stream used to go across to the river and he 
built the sluiceway in the end of the dam to flow the 
water into the river through the gut." 


Rich Winchell says, "I remember the old spillway. He 
built it out of 2-by-8 or 2-by-10 timbers on the sides, 
with a wall across of more timbers. He could vary the 
level of the pond by taking out or putting in boards. It 
lasted until it blew out one day and my Dad had it 
replaced." 

With the spillway in place, Ed put in the boards 
and waited for the meadow to fill. Today the water runs 
into and out of the pond at a rate of about | inch a day, 
so to fill the pond to a depth of 6 feet would take 3 to 4 
months. I can imagine Ed walking out behind his house 
after a hard days work to check the new level in his 
emerging lake. And think of his feelings when he took 
his first swim, and caught his first fish! 


Mary (Giles) Peterson, a Farrar cousin says, “I 
remember Ed and his brother Sam and the old house and 
the pond very well; I played there often as a kid. 
“Uncle” Ed would catch frogs for me in the pond. Ed 
built the pond with help from Charlie Foreman, who 
lived in the house he built a couple of houses from mine 
toward Concord Road. Charlie was a Cherokee Indian 
from Wyoming who was said to be the model for the 
“Appeal To The Great Spirit” statue outside the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston.” 

I wonder if Ed Farrar could have forseen the 
pleasure his creation would bring over the next hundred 
years, or dream of the property values it would create! | 
doubt it. At any rate we all owe a debt of gratitude to 
this imaginative and resourceful man. As his brother 
Sam wrote in a 1932 poem: 


“Beyond the House is Farrar’s Pond 
Sometimes called Edward’s Lake 
Because he made a beauty place, 
Where once grew brush and brake.” 


(photo courtesy of Mary Peterson) 


(Editors Note: Ed Farrar sold his portion of the pond to 
the Winchell family in 1926, who later placed it into 
conservation along with strips of frontage as part of the 
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Farrar Village and Lincoln Ridge Condominium 
developments of the 70’s and the Winchelsea 
development of the 90’s. The pond is managed by the 
Farrar Pond Conservation Trust and the Farrar Pond 
Association of abutting homeowners.) 


This article appeared previously in Lincoln by Lincoln — 
Reflections on a Massachusetts Town at 250. — It was 
published by The Cottage Press, Lincoln in 2004 and is 
available at The Old Town Hall Exchange, the Audubon 
Shop, and the Cottage Press. 


Copyright 2006 Harold McAleer 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 
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What an Executor Does, 
and How to Choose One 


by Martha Lufkin 


The naming of an executor is an important provision 
in any will. But what qualities or training should an executor 
have? 

An executor can be an amateur who has never been 
an executor before, or a professional who specializes in 
estates. The executor can be an individual, or an institution 
such as a trust company or bank. If you’re a resident of 
Massachusetts, your executor can live anywhere. Depending 
on the size of the estate, some people prefer an institution for 
such reasons as reliability, experience, or the availability of 
other related services. Others prefer an individual acting 
alone, often naming the surviving spouse and then a successor. 
Some people name an individual co-executor to serve with an 
institution. Under Massachusetts law, executors are generally 
entitled to be paid reasonable compensation for their services. 
If you will be naming an institution, you should ask what the 
fee will be. 

Getting back to how to make the choice, let’s review 
what an executor does: execute the will. 

To do this, generally the executor hires a lawyer, who 
presents the will to court for probate. For this part of the 
executor’s job, the executor at the least has to be available to 
sign papers. So for starters, your executor should be someone 
who will hire and deal effectively with a lawyer, and sign and 
return papers promptly. You might not want to choose an 
adventure-loving relative who disappears without warning on 
obscure mountain expeditions leaving the mail unread for 
months. 

After the court appoints the executor, the executor 
will become very busy. You may have left many “tangibles,” 
meaning physical property such as heirlooms, jewelry, books, 
art, furnishings, cars, and so on. The executor will distribute 
these “tangible” belongings as your will directs. So your 
executor should be able to deal responsibly with your tangible 
belongings (though this is hardly the executor’s most 
important task), and if dividing the tangibles among family 
members who may not get along, your executor should not be 
someone who will fan family resentments. Rather, an ability 
to communicate well with all your beneficiaries is a big plus 
for an executor. The executor will be responsible for all assets 
of your estate, and should be able to inspect and monitor any 
real estate and its contents, and take steps to protect these 
while the estate is being administered. The executor will want 
to seek investment advice to protect against a loss in value of 
assets (for example, a plunge in the value of stocks or other 
investments, if avoidable). At the appropriate time, the 
executor will also pay any cash bequests you direct in your 
will. 

Now starts the harder part. What about your 
“intangible” assets -- bank accounts, stocks, business and 
other interests? And the debts you may leave unpaid at your 
death? The executor generally must identify all assets and 
debts of the estate, and determine the values of these items 
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accurately, for estate tax compliance and for reporting to the 
probate court. Your executor might sort through your papers, 
account statements, and other documentation, or might 
delegate this detail-intensive task to the estate’s attorney. In 
estates of a large enough monetary value, the executor will 
work with professionals to prepare and file estate tax returns. 
All the executor has to do -- and this is a lot -- is identify all 
your assets (or let a professional do so by reviewing the files). 
The executor will sign the estate tax returns and the inventory 
to be filed in the probate court, and has the duty of paying all 
estate taxes within nine months after death. If assets must be 
sold to raise cash for taxes or debts, the executor will decide 
what to sell. By now, your very efficient executor will also 
have tidily paid your unpaid debts. 

Once all tax liabilities have been settled, and all debts 
have been paid, the executor can finish up the estate. This 
involves paying the beneficiaries any amounts or property 
they have not yet received, and filing an “account” with the 
probate court listing all receipts and expenses of the estate. 
The court’s approval of this account protects the executor 
from liability related to the handling of the estate. 

The above does not set out all of the executor’s duties 
and is not intended as legal advice. I have barely introduced 
the many complex situations executors can face. Some estates 
are smooth sailing. Others present pricklish questions which 
may call for the executor’s close attention, involvement and 
decision. 

Your best choice to protect your estate is an executor 
who is responsible, conscientious, communicative, diligent 
and honest, and who will delegate tasks when appropriate. 
Finally, if you are naming a family member, you might want 
to think about the impact on the particular individual. Will the 
duty be a burden? It’s something to think about. 


Copyright 2006 Martha Lufkin 
Martha Lufkin is an attorney in Lincoln. 
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ef, Niteisa il J Slutty, Enjoy the beauty and elegance of this magnificent 13.6 acre retreat located within the heart of 
Lincoln at the end of a cul-de-sac and long gracious drive. Sophisticated and spacious, the 5500 sf home has 12 rooms, 5 
bedrooms, 4 plus baths and serene views of a private pond and 6 year old pool surrounded by established perennial gardens. 
Additionally, there is a three year old, 3 room office/guest room suite with full bath and plumbed for a kitchen. Beyond are 
views of the Flint Farm, the oldest continuously working farm in New England. A rare find. A piece of paradise. 
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The Ryan Estate is a choice 55 Plus Adult Community. Pres- 
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enjoys a scenic, private setting within strolling distance to 
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This sophisticated custom built contemporary has a handsome 
colonial bluestone exterior front and interior fireplace. Within, 
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living room with vaulted ceiling and loft library, a 3 room 
master bedroom suite, and a newly remodeled maple kitchen 
with granite counters. Tranquil setting. $1,850,000 
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Congratulations, Jeanne! 
By Barbara Myles, Director of Lincoln Public Library 


Congratulations to Jeanne Bracken, a “New 
York Times” Librarian of the Year! Jeanne’s 
colleagues at the Library are excited about Jeanne 
winning this award. We know that Jeanne is an 
excellent reference librarian and we are glad she is 
receiving some well-deserved, big time recognition. 

In my “I’m Not Jeanne” column in the 
March/April 2005 issue of the “Lincoln Review,” I 
related my difficulties at the reference desk with the 
“Only Jeannes.” To summarize, some of our 
patrons would rather wait for Jeanne to return from 
lunch or even from a two-week vacation, than ask 
me a reference question. 

On one hand I can understand the reasoning 
of the “Only Jeannes.” Jeanne is the library’s only 
full-time adult reference librarian and she does an 
excellent job answering reference questions. On the 
other hand, Jeanne is not at the reference desk every 
minute that the library is open. The library has 22 
hours of “No Jeanne” time during the peak school 
season. Fortunately for our patrons, Ellen Sisco 
(Assistant Director), Lisa Rothenberg (Head of 
Technical Services), and Jane Flanders (Co-Head of 
the Children’s Department with Amy Gavalis), 
work at the adult reference desk and are very good 
reference librarians. 

There are several qualities a good reference 
librarian has. First, a good reference librarian must 
know how to find the answers to reference 
questions. Reference skills are taught at library 
school and improve with time by answering 
patrons’ questions. To put this into layman’s terms, 
there is a continuum of reference librarian 
proficiency. At one end of the continuum is the 
highly expert reference librarian who can quickly 
answer nearly every question. At the other end of 
the continuum is the novice who 1s basically playing 
“Stump the Chump” at the reference desk. Let’s 
just say that Jeanne and | are at different ends of 
this continuum. 

Second, a good reference librarian must 
have good people skills and make it easy for patrons 
to ask their questions. A good reference librarian 
does not make disrespectful comments to patrons 
such as W.C. Fields’ line, “Go away, kid, you 
bother me.” The reference interview works best 
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when the reference librarian is nonjudgmental about 
the question and does not scowl] at the patron. 

Third, a good reference librarian works like 
a detective or private investigator and 1s intent on 
finding the correct answer without regard to the 
difficulty of the question. A good reference 
librarian does not whine when asked a difficult 
question. 

Fourth, a reference librarian must be ready 
for any type of question at any time. A reference 
librarian must be alert and ready for action! 

Jeanne is a mentor to librarians like me, who 
are working to improve their reference skills. She 
tells me how she approaches difficult questions and 
explains how she finds the answers. In early 
October, for example, Jeanne helped me with a 
difficult question that came to me in a dream. Or 
maybe I should say, “nightmare.” 

I went to Jeanne at her desk 1n the reference 
room and explained that I had this dream, which 
included a difficult reference question, and needed 
her help to find the answer. She gave me her full 
attention and braced herself for the difficult 
question. In my dream, | explained, I was sitting at 
the reference desk. A patron came up to the desk 
and in a serious voice asked, “How much wood 
could a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck could 
chuck wood?” Jeanne laughed very hard when she 
heard this tongue-twister and I could not finish my 
question! I went back to my desk and regrouped 
instead of causing Jeanne an asthma attack. 

Jeanne laughed a little less each time I asked 
her my dream question. After the third time, she let 
me watch as she found several answers in less than 
a minute. One person calculated the size of an 
average woodchuck’s burrow, how much dirt the 
woodchuck would have removed to create the 
burrow, and the weight of that amount of dirt. 

But what about the other two questions, 
Jeanne? Can a woodchuck chuck wood and what 
does it mean to chuck wood? For Jeanne the 
answers came very easily. She didn’t even have to 
look them up! The gist of her answers were, 
‘“Woodchucks dig holes” and “Beats me.” Wow! 
Maybe even Jeanne plays a little Stump the Chump 
at the reference desk! 
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Excellent Values for 2006 


Lincoln - This wonderfully unique extended ranch 
features a step-down living room with cozy fire- 
place, a banquet size dining room, family/sun room 
and pool on | acre, abutting conservation land! 
$569,000 


Lincoln- Fabulous 6000 sq ft new construction 
shingle style with 4 cozy fireplaces, cherry library 
with built-ins, cherry and granite kitchen and pri- 
vate decks overlooking 2 luscious acres. The lower 
level is perfect for an in-law or au pair apartment. 
$1,795,000 


Wayland —. This bucolic 1.38 parcel, rimmed with 
trees, is a perfect building lot. Located in one of 
Wayland’s most desirable neighborhoods on a 
scenic road close to Weston. $799,000 


Lincoln — This 3 bedroom townhouse condominium 
has a cozy fireplace, storage and community facili- 
ties. A private end-unit, offering suburb privacy, it 
abuts town conservation land. Great value! 
$379,900 
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146 Lincoln Road 


781-795-4017 
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Read Any Good Books Lately 
The Library Bookie Has 


By Jeanne Bracken 


We all know about the Harry Potters of the 
publishing world, the DaVinci Codes that spawn 
whole industries of imitators and debunkers. 

Still, any reader knows that a lot of “popular” 
books are genuinely bad and a lot of ignored or 
forgotten books are darned good. And we all know 
how frustrating it is to wait for our names to hit the 
top of the request lists for the latest hot bestsellers. 

Since all of the staff are asked regularly for “good 
read” suggestions (called “readers’ advisory” in 
“library speak”), the response was gratifying when I 
asked around the library: “Read any good books 
lately?” I wanted to know what we’d enjoyed in 
2005 and maybe even get a peek at what 2006 holds 
in store for us as readers. 

As I hoped, the recommendations of my 

colleagues are rich, varied and lively. 
Director Barbara “Bobbie” Myles had two favorites. 
Her fiction choice was Alexander McCall Smith’s 
The No. | Ladies’ Detective Agency “because it is a 
clever mystery story in which no one was killed.” 
For nonfiction she liked 1/776 by David 
McCullough “because it gave me a new perspective 
on George Washington. He wasn’t always a great 
leader. He made mistakes but he did not quit. In this 
era of people who seem to achieve instant fame, if 
you do a little research, you will probably find that 
they worked hard to get where they are today. 
Everybody starts somewhere. Work towards getting 
a little better every day.” Good advice. She is 
looking forward to reading Blink by Malcolm 
Gladwell because the subtitle sounds intriguing: The 
Power of Thinking Without Thinking. 

Assistant Director Ellen Sisco writes, “I have two 
favorite books for 2005. | think both will be read for 
some time to come. Saturday by Ilan McEwan is a 
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meditation on what it is like to be a thinking person 
in this century. I know we are not all brain 
surgeons, but McEwan takes us deep into the scene, 
and we can feel the protagonist’s anxiety, joy, 
confusion, competitiveness, creativity, and, finally, 
profoundly, his intense aliveness. Memorable on 
every level. Specimen Days by Michael 
Cunningham is a personal choice because the 
author’s risky premise really moved me. This author 
of The Hours is still playing with triads; he presents 
three stories loosely connected by Walt Whitman, 
who actually appears in the first story. Harsh at 
times, simple at times, but with a redemptive ending 
that made me cry. I’m looking forward to reading 
(or in my case hearing through Books on Tape) The 
Lighthouse by P. D. James. What can I say? Dame 
James has grown on me over the years and | 
literally will spend time in my car just to hear more 
of the story. I’m also looking forward to the next 
Deborah Crombie mystery, or Laurie King 
continuing the Mary Russell story, or an Aurelio 
Zen (by Michael Dibden) mystery set anywhere in 
Italy. Happy reading, everyone!” 

Children’s librarian Amy Gavalis thought the best 
book she read in 2005 was Don’t Let’s Go to the 
Dogs Tonight by Alexandra Fuller, the story of the 
author’s African childhood from 1972-1990. “It’s 
funny but horrifying, tender but brutal, and told 
with much love and honesty.” This year Amy’s 
looking forward to reading Doris Kearns Goodwin’s 
Team of Rivals: The Political Genius of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It’s possible that she was influenced in the 
Goodwin choice by her departmental colleague 
Dana Weigent, who counted Team of Rivals as her 
favorite book last year and reports that it reads like 
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a novel. For this year Dana is looking forward to 
reading John Grogan’s Marley and Me: Life and 
Love with the World’s Worst Dog, because of 
course Marley is not the world’s worst dog at all 
and reviewers have, well, loved his story. 

Susan Sugar thoroughly enjoyed and has been 
recommending Jonathan Harr’s The Lost Painting, 
about the quest for a work by the Italian artist 
Caravaggio. Kathy Rushby also recommends this 
title, but be prepared to wait, because the “buzz” 
has caught on and quite a few people throughout the 
network are on the reserve list. Susan also liked 
Andrea Levy’s Small Island, a novel of Jamaicans 
trying to live in 1948’s racially charged London. 

The circulation department’s Lisa Bracken loved 
The Birth of Venus by Sarah Dunant. “This book 
had everything: history, suspense, romance, and it 
was well-written. | couldn’t put it down and was sad 
when I was finished”, coining the phrase “‘post-book 
depression.” This year she is planning to read 
Elizabeth Kostova’s The Historian, a novel about a 
woman searching for Dracula, who she, like her 
parents before her, believes 1s still alive. 

Kathy Rushby seconds Ellen’s choices of 
Saturday and Specimen Days and adds that she 
loved John Updike’s Villages as well as Elizabeth 
George’s With No One as Witness. She found her 
favorite books to be compelling, intriguing, and 
leaving her wanting to read more (more post-book 
depression here?). Authors on her wish list for 2006 
are Russell Banks, Kent Haruf, Ron Merullo, 
Barbara Kingsolver, and David Huddle; let’s hope 
all have a new title for us. 

Trustee Jacquelin Apsler says that The Devil in 
the White City by Erk Larson “reads like fiction on 
wheels yet it is a true story with a really interesting 
bird’s eye view of architecture of the Chicago 
World’s Exposition in 1893. Frederick Law 
Olmsted was the landscape architect, and besides 
intriguing history, there’s a serial killer. And it’s 
nonfiction! It’s got everything.” I would add that 
the recorded version, narrated by Scott Brick, is a 
delightful read (hear?) as well. Jacquelin also heard 
Walkin’ the Dog by Walter Moseley. “It was a great 
book to listen to. The reader is fantastic, using very 
different voices and characters so you really think 
there are different people in there, a strong moral 
core. The protagonist is a black man in a white 
world, a convict leaving jail after many years. It’s 
an interesting story about anger management, which 
is what got him into trouble in the first place. It’s 
powerful, without lots of plot, rather a really 
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wonderful character study of an African American 
man in a white world.” 

Over the course of the year I read about 155 
books, according to the reading log I keep by my 
bedside. Some were recorded books for my often 
slow commute but most were read the good old 
fashioned way (bifocals required). 

Rather than recommend any of the mysteries or 
biographies I read, I want to highlight a rather 
unusual volume—a “coffee table” book that is as 
good to read as it 1s to look at. Tomasz Kizny’s 
Gulag:Life and Death Inside the Soviet 
Concentration Camps(translated from the Polish) 
sounds depressing, but after reading a number of 
books about survivors of the gulags, I found it 
fascinating. The maps in particular bring home just 
how vast an area Russia covers, and the black-and- 
white pictures show better than any words how 
absolutely desolate the countryside is. Much of the 
photography is modern, showing what remains of 
the old camps and people. The text is evocative of 
the era, using many anecdotes from books and 
unpublished sources. This is a hefty book, so 
reading it could also be considered something of a 
fitness program. 

Now I’m looking forward to an entirely different 
sort of voyage. Assistant Director Ellen Sisco has 
just recommended a book that I’m putting on my 
“must read” list for 2006. By A. J. Mackinnon, 7he 
Unlikely Voyage of Jack de Crow, a Mirror 
Odyssey from North Wales to the Black Sea has a 
photo on the cover of a fellow rowing a dinghy. The 
book blurb is very tempting: “An epic voyage, 
undertaken with courage, and recounted with flair 
and humour.” The author planned a couple weeks’ 
putter on the River Severn and ended up, a year 
later, in Romania. Sounds like a trip that is great fun 
to read about but undertaken only by the slightly 
demented. 

Of course it goes without saying that 2005 brought 
us terrific new books by local authors Jane Langton 
(Steeplechase, a new Homer Kelly), Katherine Hall 
Page (The Body in the Snowdrift), and David 
Herbert Donald (Lincoln in the Times). A rich year 
indeed. 


Copyright 2006 Jeanne Bracken 
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nise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


A passionate and 


attentive team of professionals, 
_ powerful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-Brick front Colonial. 8 


rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2.5 baths. 
Renovated top to bottom, inside and 
out. New kitchen, new baths and much, 
much more. Spectacular transformation 
close to area amenities and 


conservation. | year builders warranty! 
$1,099,000 


LINCOLN-Lovingly renovated Circa 
1925 Farmhouse Colonial features 4 
bedrooms, 2.5 baths, eat-in kitchen, 2- 
car detached garage, and more. 
Spacious deck overlooks lovely tree- 
bordered, sunny lot. 

$799,000 


p08 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


LINCOLN-Expand your lifestyle! Enjoy 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


LINCOLN-Enchanting Shingle Style 
new construction house with 11 rooms, 
4 bedrooms, and 4.5 baths. Country 
kitchen features cherry cabinetry. 
Elegant living and dining rooms, family 
room with fireplace. Located next to 
trails and surrounded by sylvan privacy. 
$1,775,000 


dining and entertaining indoors and "out" 
in this 4-bedroom Contemporary home 


with a renovated eat-in kitchen and open 
floor plan. A secluded patio and naturalized 
gardens let you enjoy this site with minimal 


work! $895,000 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


LINCOLN-Inviting curves & angles 
create a sensational look in this 12-rm 
residence sited on 2+ acre knoll 
overlooking a serene pond near the 
center of Lincoln. This refreshingly 
different home features a mahogany 
library, two-story living rm with unique 
staircase & interior balcony, family rm 
with 10' ceilings, & private terrace. 
$2,500,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy your own heated 
pool with cabana, lighted tennis court 
and one of Lincoln's prettiest cul-de-sac 
neighborhoods. With 14 rooms and 5 
bedrooms this warm and friendly home 
will be the gathering place for friends 
$1,895,000 


and family. 


Claire Mount 


781-259-8695 781-446-0747 


CY Owned acd aperated by NRT, lacorparated. An Equal Gpporeeniry Employer, Equal Housing Opporteany. 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Karen Paradies 


the most comprehensive 


line of related services 
in New England. 


e Home Buying and Selling 


e Relocation Services 


ny 


LINCOLN-Walk to train, shopping, 
and conservation trails from this 
meticulously maintained 1939 Brick 
Colonial gem with period details and 
handsome slate roof. 1993 kitchen, 
2001 septic, 2003 boiler, 2004 central 
air, and many other updates. 

$1,199,000 


LINCOLN-Enter this spacious & by - 
inviting home via the gated front ® Moving Services 
garden with fruit trees & perennials! A 

sunfilled living/dining room’ with 

fireplace & large master bedroom 

overlook an expansive, open back yard. 


Walk-out lower level, 3-season porch. & New Homes Division 


$699,000 


e PREVIEWS International 


¢ NE Moves Mortgage 


ot. 


e Coldwell Banker 
Residential 


o 


LINCOLN-Beautifully renovated 4- LINCOLN-Commune with nature in 
bedroom home in Lincoln for under this lovely end unit at Lincoln Ridge 
$700K! This home has a new kitchen with lush, mature plantings & a 


with granite counters, a cathedral 
ceilinged family room, three updated 
baths & a 2-car garage. All in a 
fabulous commuter location! $689,000 


spacious deck, 3 bedrooms include 2 
potential master bedrooms, each with 
walk-in closets & private bath. 
Cathedral ceilings and skylights allow 


Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


sunshine into the kitchen & sitting area. 
$559,000 


ad. 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager 
508-383-0241 


Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 
Lincoln, MA 01773 « 781-259-1100 


Notary Public Services Available 
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Brutal Virtue: The Myth and Reality of Banastre Tarleton 
by Anthony J. Scotti, Jr. 
(Heritage Books, 2002) 285 pgs 


Writen by Donald L. Hafner 


As the British army passed through North Carolina in 
early 1781, Lord Cornwallis himself rode to the front of 
the column and ordered Col. Banastre Tarleton to 
dismount his cavalry regiment, the British Legion, and 
line up the men by the side of the road. Tarleton was 
only 27 years old, but he had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and had become one of Cornwallis’s 
favorite officers, for his energy and fearlessness in 
battle. As the Legion troopers stood at attention, 
Cornwallis and several civilians walked down the line, 
inspecting each face. They held a hushed consultation, 
then Cornwallis’s guards seized a sergeant and a private 
from the ranks. The two were briskly taken away, 
brought before a court martial, found guilty of rape and 
robbery, and promptly hanged. 

If brutality toward the few, in order to influence the 
many, can ever be defended as a virtue, it is in the harsh 
discipline commanders must use with their soldiers, for 
an undisciplined army is a menace to itself and to all. 
Just months before, Cornwallis had warned Tarleton to 
bring his Legionnaires under stricter control. The 
ruthlessness of the Legion earned its young commander 
his reputation as “Bloody Tarleton” and, had he lived in 
a different time, might also have earned him a place in 
the dock as a war criminal. 

The British Legion survives today as a historical 
re-enactment unit in North Carolina, and the author of 
Brutal Virtue is a member of the Legion and a professor 
of American history. This book is Scotti’s argument that 
Tarleton was merely obeying an older concept of virtue, 
that he was no more ruthless nor brutal than many other 
commanders. during a bloody Revolution, and that 
mitigating circumstances explain the instances of the 
Legion’s alleged brutality. Although Scotti’s argument 
is not always convincing, his book is well-researched 
and documented, written in an engaging and graceful 
style, and thought-provoking throughout. 

Banastre Tarleton was the second son of a wealthy 
Liverpool merchant, and after an indifferent performance 
at Oxford, he squandered the bulk of his £5,000 
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inheritance in drink and gambling. At that point, his 
mother purchased a commission for him in the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, apparently with the warning that from 
then on, he was on his own. He arrived in the Colonies 
in early 1776, promptly ran up yet another £2,500 in 
debts, but also began his swift rise in rank through dash 
and daring. When the British Legion was formed in 
1778, Tarleton was made lieutenant colonel at age 24 
and put in command. Stunned by Burgoyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga in 1777, the British shifted the focus of their 
campaign to the South, and it was there that the Legion 
earned its reputation through the relentless pursuit of 
Rebel militias and guerillas in the Carolinas. 

The Legion moved swiftly, often far afield from the 
main British army, confiscating such supplies as it 
needed from the local populace. Tarleton rarely had as 
many as 550 men; more often he had fewer than 300. 
Roughly half the Legion were cavalry dragoons who 
fought from horseback with sabers. The others were 
mounted light infantry soldiers who rode to the battle on 
horses and then dismounted to fight. As the wretched 
climate and hard fighting took their toll, the Legion 
replenished its ranks with Loyalist volunteers and Rebel 
deserters. The Legionnaires were encouraged to think of 
themselves as elite troops, and while the rest of the 
British army wore red coats, the Legion wore green. 
They rode hard. They preferred to strike at night. They 
attacked even when the opposing forces were two and 
three times their number. Tarleton’s own words explain 
his policy: “I have promised the young men who choose 
to assist me in this expedition the plunder of the leaders 
of the [Rebels]. If warfare allows me, I shall give these 
disturbers of the peace no quarter. If humanity obliges 
me to spare their lives, I shall convey them as prisoners 
to Camden. For a confiscation must take place in their 
effects. I must discriminate with severity.” “Nothing 
will serve these people,” he asserted, “but fire & sword.” 
By early 1780, the Legion’s reputation for plunder, 
arson, rape, brutality, and terror was already growing. It 


- was sealed at Waxhaws, South Carolina, in May 1780, 


when the Legionnaires hacked away at defeated 
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American soldiers who were attempting to surrender. “I 
have cut 170 officers and men to pieces,” Tarleton 
bragged to Cornwallis. In fact, the number was closer to 
300, including one Captain John Stokes who was 
stabbed four times with bayonets even after his sword 
hand had been severed from his arm. 

Scotti’s defense of Tarleton has many parts. In fact, 
so many that they undercut each other. An ethic that 
views ruthlessness in war as a virtue is as old as 
Machiavelli and as modern as destroying the village in 
order to save it. Yet if Tarleton’s effort to spread terror 
by “fire & sword” is defensible as a harsh but ancient 
virtue, then Scotti gains nothing with the added 
arguments that the Legion was no more barbarous than 
others, was in any case provoked in each brutal instance 
by extenuating circumstances, and was singled out for 
vilification by American myth-makers only because 
Tarleton was “a young, arrogant, ambitious favorite of a 
British general.” Virtue needs no other defense. 

In the end, all these arguments confront a genuine 
difficulty, which Scotti acknowledges: the Legion’s 
behavior was condemned as barbarous at the time, not 
just by Americans but also by the British press, by 
Tarleton’s fellow officers, and by Cornwallis himself. 
Yet this does not diminish the value of Brutal Virtue. 
Indeed, Scotti’s effort to make all these arguments 
brings a real historical richness to his book and vivacity 
to a struggle in the South that was fundamentally a civil 
war between two groups of Americans, wearing different 
uniforms and spurred by different visions of who should 
govern and how. It was a battle fought largely by 
irregular and undisciplined guerilla and militia units, and 
Scotti is correct that we have no reliable history of which 
side was more ruthless in the tit-for-tat of revenge and 
retaliation. 

So was Tarleton a war criminal? An argument 
Scotti does not present, but his evidence does, is that 
Tarleton was simply too young and inexperienced for the 
responsibility he was given. Everything about the 
Legion made it like a cult. It moved and fought 
detached from the rest of the army, surrounded by a 
populace whose sentiments it could neither know nor 
trust and whose property it was compelled to steal in 
order to survive. The Legion fought from horseback, 
and all things being equal, a horseman with a two-foot 
saber stood no chance against a squad of soldiers armed 
with five-foot muskets and eighteen-inch bayonets. 
Even a well-trained horse will halt before such a threat, 
yet high attrition among its horses forced the Legion to 
make do with confiscated and untrained steeds. The 
British army judged that it took three years for a trooper 
to learn his skills, yet disease and battle losses forced the 
Legion to refill its ranks constantly with raw recruits. 
To steel himself for battle in the company of such horses 
and comrades, a Legionnaire had to possess a strong 
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belief in his own invulnerability and a conviction that his 
enemies were contemptible cowards who would turn and 
run rather than fight. Legionnaires had to believe they 
were exalted men. 

The danger with such an elite unit is that it will 
become a law unto itself, readily able to justify all 
manner of violence toward those who are not of the cult. 
Sharing in acts of brutality may even become a bond 
among the unit’s members. Such men may easily run 
amok unless reined in by the moral sensibilities of a 
strong leader. What young Tarleton lacked, and his 
swift rise in rank had not given him, was moral maturity 
and strength of character. He had gambled away his 
inheritance, and he gambled away the lives of his men. 
At Blackstocks Hill in November, 1780, he threw his 
250 soldiers against a Rebel force of a thousand, and lost 
perhaps 190 men dead and wounded. At Cowpens in 
January 1781, he plunged into battle against a well- 
prepared American force, and in the space of an hour 
lost perhaps 900 dead, wounded, or captured among the 
1,100 British soldiers entrusted to him. The Legion 
itself lost virtually all its infantry and a third of its 
dragoons. Whatever moral restraints Tarleton may have 
felt, he failed to convey or enforce them with his officers 
and men. Cornwallis warned Tarleton repeatedly “to 
prevent the troops under your command _ from 
committing irregularities.” In reply, Tarleton revealed 
his weakness of character and leadership: “I am sorry 
your Lordship has cause to complain of the plundering 
of the Legion. The officers have kept me in ignorance, 
or steps should have been taken immediately to suppress 
it.” It was an excuse unworthy of a lieutenant colonel, 
and a more mature man would have been embarrassed to 
offer it. 

Tarleton was among the British soldiers forced to 
surrender at Yorktown in October, 1781. A few days 
later, as he awaited passage on a ship back to England, 
he was confronted in the street by the steward of a 
nearby _ plantation. The steward announced _ that 
Tarleton’s horse had been stolen from his employer and 
demanded it back. Lieutenant Colonel Banastre Tarleton 
of the King’s British Legion dismounted and stood in the 
dirt while on-lookers laughed. He returned to Britain, 
dabbled in politics, boasted that he “had killed more men 
and ravished more women than any man in America,” 
and died in comfort on his estate in Shropshire in 1833, 


at the age of 79. 
Copyright 2006 Donald L. Hafner 


This book review appeared in the 
November 2003 issue of The Dispatch, the 
monthly newsletter of the Lincoln Minute Men. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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This animal story is contributed by Lincoln resident 
Steven Mitchell. 


Coyote Encounters 
By Steven Mitchell 


Coyotes have been bringing gifts to my dog “Q”. I 
say this because, for the last year and a half, odd things have 
been showing up in our back yard, like anonymous offerings 
from an admiring party. 

My first encounter with a coyote was about 5 or 6 
years ago, before Q came into our lives. While leaving the 
back door of the house, I turned the corner of the sidewalk and 
noticed out the corner of my eye, what I thought was a dog. It 
was in an amiable trot, leaving the bird feeder area, heading 
away from the house. I thought, “Gee. That’s one shaggy, gray 
dog.” As I followed and watched him amble down our dead- 
end street, I began thinking, “Is that a stray dog, ...a wolf or...” 

. So I gave him a sharp whistle. Surprisingly, he 
turned and stared with what could only be described as wild, 
steely blue eyes that made me very nervous all of a sudden. 
(I’ve subsequently learned their eyes are yellow. But tell that 
to a jittery man, at fifty paces). One thought occurred, 
“Rabies.” And I scampered for the car door when the coyote 
turned in my direction. Later, I drove up and down the street 
to see where he might have gone, but there wasn’t a trace. I 
realized he had doubled back to sneak into the woods and 
throw me off his trail. 

In the past, I’ve read a number of alarming news 
reports about rabid coyotes attacking people in their yards, or 
trying to make off with toddlers or small dogs. Heck! One of 
those critters took our cat (but that’s another story). So think 
about it a moment. Whose planet is this anyway? And what 
species has done the most damage here? I’ve since come to 
respect the coyote and have vowed never to be panicked by an 
alarmist media again. 

Our daily routine with Q requires a walk through the 
fields and woods around our house. Q usually points out the 
scat in the middle of the trail. Coyotes brazenly leave it on the 
stone path from the house to the studio; on top of stone walls, 
at junctures of trails and paths in the woods - even our 
sidewalk! You can tell because the scat is full of fur, berries 
and small bones. I’m certain one of those piles was our cat. 
Coyotes seem to leave their business in such conspicuous 
places, as if to say. “I’m here. This is my land too. And you 
can’t stop me, because I’m too cunning for mere humans.” Or 
maybe it’s just part of a larger pee-mail system that all canines 
use. 

One day, in the woods behind the police station, Q 
pointed out the remains of a deer. It appeared like small 
clumps of late spring snow that had refused to melt. Closer 
inspection revealed it was deer fur. So thoroughly was it 
cleaned. It’s hard to imagine anything but coyotes bringing 
down a deer in the middle of those woods. And it’s not the 
only time we’ve discovered carcass parts in the neighborhood. 

But about the gifts. 
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They materialize overnight. Carefully placed where 
Q or I will notice them on our way out in the morning, 
although Q could not seem to care less. 

The first | remember was a head of cabbage, sliced 
perfectly in half. Not a bite missing from it. Whole and 
healthy. Then there was an intact potato, sitting by the 
driveway. A place where Q waits for Mary's’ return, so that he 
can be taken to the barn. 

I made inquiries of the neighbors, to see if my dog 
was getting into their garbage and to possibly lend a hand in 
cleaning up his mess. But that was a negative. And 
suspiciously, Q showed no interest in these items. When 
bones, machine cut by some distant butcher, kept showing up 
near his outdoor beds, Q played dumb and gave no regard. 

Several potatoes and squash later I suspected 
raccoons. But all the presents were pristine and ungnawed, 
without a tooth mark. They were like gifts from a suitor. 

The pace of this curious game quickened last fall, 
when stuffed toys began showing up in the back yard. I asked 
Mary, “When did you buy him that owl toy?” 

“] didn’t buy any stuffed toy.,” she would say. 

That’s when the suitor theory cropped up in my 
mind. There was no other explanation. Then, almost weekly, 
overnight, another toy would appear. A stuffed football with 
arms and a face. A white stuffed duck. Lately there was a 
polar bear; all dog toys. Was someone getting robbed to fulfill 
someone else's lovesick swoon? I do believe it’s so. 

Now I know what you’re thinking. Q is probably off 
pilfering the neighboring yards in the evening. Right? But 
after Qs’ encounter with a skunk last year, he decided he had 
enough of nature in the dark by himself. He sleeps inside now. 
The only place he will wander to at all, is to the neighbors out 
the back yard, who have a small female husky type of dog, 
who as it happens, also adores Q. They’ll romp around in the 
snow for 10 minutes and he’ll amble back. Lucy is restrained 
by an electronic system. So she doesn’t wander at all. Period. 
And, they’re not missing any toys. 

Yesterday, like a masterstroke, a child's colorful 
three-piece bubble blower was carefully placed on the 
backdoor walkway, near one of Q’s outdoor guard posts. 
Today, there was an extra tennis ball. He had two in the yard. 
Now there are three. And all together. Hmm. 

Two weeks ago, on a sunny warm day in March, 
when the snow was sadly melting, I took a lounge chair out to 
sun. Q likes it when we join him in his outdoor loiter. He lies 
next to me inviting a butt scratch. I fell asleep, only to be 
jolted upright when his alarm went off. He went tearing off 
into the back corner of our lot as footsteps crinkled in the 
exposed and drying leaves. I jumped up to see a coyote 
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running from the backside of my studio, scurrying toward the 
house across the street. Q was not in pursuit. But he continued 
barking. | ran up the hill to see what was happening. Q had 
corralled two coyote pups who were nervously keeping their 
distance. They were whining. It was their mother who had just 
fled. Q was keeping them from entering our property, insisting 
that they move back up the hill. The mother reappeared at the 
top and there was a mighty whimpering reunion as she kissed, 
inspected and reassured each. Then she stopped and gave us 
the look. Staring long and intently. Then Q rejoined me, the 
coyotes went back the way they came, and that was that. 

Sometimes I wonder because Q is basically the same 
size, shape and fur type as the coyotes - except for the fact that 
he is black, stocky and far more muscular - that he appears to 
them as an exotic coyote. One that has godlike powers to keep 
humans as servants and protectors, to do his bidding and 
accompany him on his journeys. Perhaps Q seems a god dog 
and the gifts are perfunctory offerings so that he might spare 
their lives, allow them passage on his property and perhaps a 
hunting permit. I don’t know. Maybe the gifts are for us so 
we'll return favors with more tasty morsels. Don’t worry, I 
don’t think that way. 

I do know there is one (if not several) very 
intelligent, and perhaps heartsick coyotes out there (Was it the 
coyote with pups?) who are curious or enamored of our 
lovable Q. Creatures who seem to possess every awareness I 
own. Yeah, I know they can’t drive trucks, paint pictures or 
shoot back at us, but I’ll bet they can count. And I believe they 
deserve every right to live, love and breed on the same land, 
with the same rights and the same respect we expect among 
ourselves. I can honestly say that I’ve encountered more rabid 
people than I have coyotes. 

Allow me to wax philosophical a moment: To be 
alive is to be endowed with spirit and awareness. No matter 
how myopic that awareness appears from the outside. We 
share that spirit with all life. Therefore we are not separate 
from nature. We are not the chosen of God, but are part of a 
collective mystical experience that has thrust us, past, present 
and future, with all the other living things, onto this small 
earth. This is to be cherished. 

I’m certain Q would agree. Yes, he’s wagging his 
tail. 


Steven Mitchell 
April 2, 2003 


Postscript: Several weeks after writing this, I found a 
little teddy bear in the back. I’m keeping the toys in a bucket 
in the garage until I can post a neighborhood flyer announcing 
their whereabouts. 

Dated photos accompany the following items which also 
appeared after I thought I had finished this writing: 

7-11-03. butcher cut bone by sidewalk. 

7-23-03. ’ ‘ — * by driveway 

8-1-03. 2 stuffed dog toys found abandoned on a trail 
near Sandy Pond, which is about a mile away as the crow 
flies. No evidence they were left by coyotes. , but highly 
suspicious. There are dogs in that neighborhood, but they 
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seem to be restrained in one way or another to their respective 
properties. Not delivered to Q, but perhaps this is one of the 
source areas for the thievery. 

8-28-03. dog chew bone near front sidewalk, about 

twenty feet from Q’s dirt pit under bedroom window. 

8-29-03. spudded potato left next to previous night’s 

gift. 

8-30-03. 8-28 chew bone missing but second spudded 

potato within two feet of 8-28 potato. 

1 -7-04. head of chard left near back yard sleeping area. 

2-21-04. frozen squirrel left in back yard. No teeth 

marks or blood. Found by someone and placed to be noticed. 
Coyotes or Q ? Q showed no interest and seemed to go out of 
his way to avoid it, giving it only a cursory sniff. I think it was 
a gift. Frozen game not suitable to coyote taste? Also 
resembles toys previously left. 

11-18-05. Later that winter a frozen crow was placed at 
the exact same spot as the squirrel. Since then 
the gifts have stopped. Nothing new has 
shown up. Unrequited love ? 


Copyright 2006 Steven Mitchell 


LINCOLN BY LINCOLN 
A Legend in its Own Time 


Available now but not forever 
at 


The Old Town Hall Exchange 
or 
The Cottage Press 
mahales@world.std.com 
781-259-8771 


(Free shipping if you mention this ad 
to The Cottage Press.) 
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Winter Carnival 
2006 


The Winter Carnival is an annual event 
sponsored by the Recreation 
Committee. It is designed to foster a sense of community 
throughout the Town of Lincoln. All events are sponsored by 
Lincoln-based organizations. Please check individual event 
details for age limits, admission fees, pre-registration, 
information, etc. We encourage you to attend as many 
programs as possible, and thank you for your dedication to the 
community of Lincoln. Call the Recreation Department on 
781-259-0784 for an update. 


Friday, January 27 
Rockin' Rain Forest Sock Hop! 
6:00-8 P.M. Brooks Gym 
Sponsored by the Lincoln PTA and offered to K-5 families! 
The $7.00 Advance Ticket price includes Dinner & Dancing 
to D.J. Suzie Cue. Raffle prizes available! Look for Ticket 
Order Forms in the January 13th Home School Folder. Please 
call Heather Clary (7156) or Margie Brown (8184) if you can 
help. 
Middle School Drop-in Center 
Time: TBA leap building 
Open to Lincoln residents in Grades 6-8, the teen center offers 
music, snacks, arcade games, movies, computers, ping-pong 
and bumper pool. A great way to hang out with your friends 
in a fun-filled enviroment. Fee is $5 at the door. 
DeCordova Museum 
Exhibit Opening 
6-9:00 pm Decordova Museum 
Be among the first to experience DeCordova Museum’s winter 
exhibitions. Attend the opening reception on Friday, January 
27, 2006 from 6 — 9 pm or visit over the weekend from 11 am 
to 5 pm. Lincoln residents receive free admission. The 
exhibitions include: James Surls: The Splendora Years, 1977— 
1997, Recent Print Acquisitions: The Workshop Portfolios, 
and Software Art. 

Saturday, January 28 
Girls Scout Breakfast 
8-10:00a.m. First Parish Church 
Start your carnival Saturday with homemade, all-you-can eat 
pancakes, face painting, and a bake sale prepared by the m 
nmnjjjkkLincoln Girl Scouts and their parents. Fee: 
$3/person. 
Magic Garden 
Preschool Fun 
10-12 noon Hartwell Main 
Visit the Magic Garden Preschool located on the Hartwell 
School complex for face painting, craft activities, and light 
refreshments. 
Admission is free! 
LEAP 25'" Anniversary Concert 
12:15 PM Hartwell A Pod 
Please join for a fun-filled family concert with Rick Goldin. 
The afternoon will be full of music and puppets! Pizza, drinks 
and snacks will be sold. Feel free to bring your lunch as well. 
Please email. LEAP0615@aol.com if you have any questions. 
We look forward to seeing you there. You may be purchased 
in advance from LEAP or pay at the door. Fee: $5/person. 
(Under age 3 is free.) 
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Community Skating 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Cemetary Pond 
Weather permitting. Open to all. 
Enjoy the company of your neighbors as you skate, enjoy hot 
chocolate, and roast marshmallows by the campfire on a cold 
(hopefully!) winter afternoon. Bring your own skates and 
dress warmly. Event status can be checked by calling the Rec. 
Office answering machine (0784) by noon. 
Fifes & Firelocks 
A Revolutionary Encounter with the Lincoln Minute Men 
2:00 PM Bemis Hall 
Who were these Minute Men, and how did they live their 
lives? This presentation is designed for school-age children 
and above, but all are welcome. It will include fife & drum 
music, stories of rebellion and loyalty, and finally a musket 
salute on the town common to the brave people who lived in 
Lincoln in the eighteenth century. Audience participation is 
encouraged. If you enjoy stirring music mixed with Lincoln’s 
Revolutionary history, please join us. Donations at the door 
will be welcome! 
Sparky’s Puppets 
3-4 p.m. Lincoln library 
Children of all ages can join the fun as Sparky's Puppets 
perform "Stories from Snowy Lands" at the Lincoln Public 
Library. Sparky's Puppets dramatize favorite children's stories 
with colorful hand puppets, lively humor and plenty of 
audience participation. This program is sponsored by the 
Friends of the Lincoln Public Library, Inc. 
Acoustic Coffee House 
8:00 p.m. Bemis Hall 
A night of music and fun! Bemis hall will be transformed into 
a intimate musical setting. Hot coffee, tea and desserts will be 
served while local talent performs for your pleasure! Please 
contact the Recreation Office at 781 259-0784 about 
performing. Age /6 and up. Donations will be collected at the 
door to help defray costs. 

Sunday, January 29 
Snow Sculpture Contest 
1:00 p.m. Your front door 
Design and build a winter sculpture in your own front yard. 
Sculptures must be registered with the Recreation Office by 5 
pm Saturday. (781 259-0784). Judges will make a decision 
by noon on Sunday. Awards for all! 
Hayrides & Farm Tours 
12-3:00 p.m. Codman Farm 
Stop by for a tour of the heritage breed animals: cattle, sheep, 
pigs, chickens, and the donkey, then warm, up with some hot 
chocolate! 
The Auvergne Quartet 
3:00 - 5 PM. Bemis Hall 
Sponsored by the Lincoln Cultural Council and the Lincoln 
School Foundation, the Auvergne Quartet features Edward 
Wu on violin, Joyce Ryu on violin, Susan Gottschalk on viola, 
and Pip Moss on cello. They will be performing: Mozart: 
Quartet no. 4 in E-flat; Shostakovich: Quartet no. 4 in D; and 
Beethoven: Quartet Opus 59 no. 3 in C. We will have an 
intermission and refreshments for sale. The concert will 
benefit the Instrumental Music Program at the Lincoln School. 
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The BOOKIE has a Book 


Laugh out loud slices of life with a 
family, a bunch of questionable 
vehicles, several needy pets, and a 
house constantly under renovation. 
A selection of "Ramblings" columns 
from the Littleton (Massachusetts) 
Independent. 


ISBN 0-9762125-0-| 


$15.95 pius $3 shipping per book 
Massachusetts Residents add 5% tax 


Molisa Press 
PO Box 308 
Littleton, MA 01460-0308 
imbracken@netwey.com 
www. jecnnemunndracken,com 


Available at 


Old Town Hall Exchange 
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(DONELAN'S 


ma SUPERMARKETS ee 


We Have 
Valentine Day 
Bouquets 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


ae er 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating O11 Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie’s ume taowsre __1-7e1-004-t208 


M-F 7:30 - 5:00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 


Heating Oil 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park Presents 


James Surls: The Splendora Years, 
1977-1997 
January 28 — April 16, 2006 


Opening Reception: 
Friday, January 27, 2006, 6-9 pm 


The Splendora Years features two decades 
of work by renowned contemporary American 
sculptor James Surls, whose animistic sculptures 
derive from the forces, imagery, and materials of 
nature. This show includes 47 works of art, ranging 
from table-top wood carvings to monumental forms 
literally hacked from fully grown trees with a 
chainsaw; and from intimate, visionary pencil 
drawings to large-scale prints. The exhibition offers 
American audiences a rare opportunity to fully 
assess the depth and breadth of Surls’s important 
contribution to the field of contemporary sculpture. 

James Surls makes art that embodies the 
inherent dualities of natural forces. His work is 
simultaneously joyously optimistic and darkly 
expressionistic. His signature forms and images, 
such as diamond shapes, whirling vortexes, needles, 
knives, and houses, infuse highly personalized folk 
idioms with the aesthetics of high modernism. 

Surls was born and raised in East Texas, and 
no artist of his generation has had a greater impact 
upon the development of Texas as a locus of vibrant 
creativity. The exhibition focuses on a twenty-year 
period when Surls owned a large tract of land in 
Splendora, from which he took both raw materials 
and his intellectual inspiration. The artist moved to 
Colorado in 1998. 

The exhibition has been organized by Terrie 
Sultan, Director of Blaffer Gallery, The Art 
Museum of the University of Houston. Generous 
support has been provided from an anonymous 
donor, the Eleanor and Frank Freed Foundation, 
Houston Endowment Inc., Marilyn Oshman, Jane 
Blaffer Owen, and Carey C. Shuart. The onsite 
curator for The Splendora Years is Rachel 
Rosenfield Lafo, Director of Curatorial Affairs. 
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Funding was also provided by Nancy C. 
Allen, Tim and Nancy Hanley, Ann and James 
Harithas, Claudia and David Hatcher, Molly Hipp 
and Ford Hubbard III, Sharon and Gus Kopriva, 
Nancy and Rob Martin, Karen and Eric Pulaski, 
Shirley and Don Rose, and Texas State Bank. The 
Splendora Years is accompanied by a full-color 
catalogue available for $40 at The Store @ 
DeCordova and online at www.decordova.org. 


Special Related Events 
The following programming is presented in 


conjunction with The Splendora Years: 


Film: Lines in Space: The Art of James Surls 
Dewey Family Gallery 

Saturday, February 11 at 3 pm 

Saturday, March 4 at 3 pm 

Saturday, March 25 at 3 pm 


Gain an insider’s perspective on the artwork of 
James Surls when DeCordova presents the 
documentary Lines in Space: The Art of James 
Surls, produced by James Brundidge, Chelsea 
Congdon, and First Light Films. The film explores 
Surls’s artistic philosophy, his impact on 
contemporary sculpture, and his steel and wood 
sculptures created during his residency in Colorado 
since 1998. This 28-minute film will be screened in 
the Dewey Family Gallery in lieu of our usual Artist 
Talk series, and is free for Lincoln residents, as 1s 
general DeCordova admission. 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


~ No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 


smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www.cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 
152 Lincoln Road 
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Malinda Hatch is a frequent visitor to Halibut Point and shares her love with us in this piece. 
The park is located on Cape Anne - Gott Avenue, Pigeon Cove in Rockport. 


Halibut Point State Park: A Beautiful Piece Of Planet Earth 


By Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Gardens staff 


North of Boston, there is a special place. It 
will stay with you after you leave it, and make you 
want to return. You approach it from the great 
highways that seem to lead to all places. Though 
you transition to it through the scenery that you 
encounter on the off roads after you leave the 
highway, the scale of it is breathtaking when it 
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opens up to you. After you leave your car in the site 
parking lot, you walk across a road to a path that is 
soft underfoot and bordered by thickets of wild 
rose, rock, and trees. You feel the path may be 
taking you to a magical place. 
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Soon you are at a crossroad where several 
paths lead off in different directions and there is a 
large clearing with a Visitor's Center. Now you are 
standing on a headland of 440 million-year-old 
granite that descends in broad sheets to the ocean 
below, but you don't quite see this unless you 
follow one of the paths. A large granite quarry lies 
between you and the ocean. Dramatic and 
interesting. The quarry is filled with rain, runoff, 
and spring water, with sheer rock facing all around 
and the ocean beyond. Its rectangular shape feels at 
odds with what lies ahead - a mark of man so 
different from the mark of natural forces upon the 
rest of the place. A path to the right that follows the 
edge of the quarry abruptly changes to narrow foot 
tracks that lead like channels around and over huge, 
rolling fields and shelves of worn granite that end at 
the ocean. 
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The scale of Halibut Point is vast. The visual 
field stretches from Crane Beach in Ipswich to 
Mount Agamenticus in Maine and the Isles of 
Shoals in New Hampshire; these are visible on a 
clear day. Broad flat granite ledges littered with 
chunks of rock collect snails, sea stars, hermit crabs, 
and other marine life in tidal pools that form here. 
Onshore winds and a history of fire make the site 
barren of trees, but catbriar, blueberry, arrowwood, 
shadbush, juniper, and wildflowers grow in the 
shallow soil that collects in pockets on the rock. In 
the granite are occasional large iron rings, signs of 
the quarrying that was a major industry from 1860 
to 1929. The granite supplied material for the 
Boston Customs House Tower, as well as streets, 
bridges, tunnels, and commercial buildings. Far 
larger than the huge granite apron falling to the sea 
is the sea itself, and the sky above. The place is 
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Visitor Center — photograph by Greg Seale 


literally the end of Cape Ann, and its name, Halibut 
Point, came from the sailing ships that ‘hauled 
about' the point. 

The Pawtucket Indians were seasonal 
migrants in early times, for the game, fish, and 
berries that abound here. Birds abound, including 
loons, grebes, ducks, and an occasional puffin. 
Divers report huge specimens of lobster, starfish, 
and crab, as well as abundant fish including stripers, 
goose fish, sea perch, and small cod. Granite with 
vast numbers of sea urchins attached to it covers the 
ocean floor. If you can tear yourself away from the 
open granite sheets along the ocean you can explore 
several miles of walking trails hugging the 
perimeter of the 56-acre site. 

The Visitor's Center (which also serves as 
Park Administration headquarters) is interesting in 
its own right. It is located in a 60 foot tall World 
War Two fire tower that provided aiming 
information for coastal defense guns protecting 
Boston and Portsmouth harbors. Understanding the 
ingenuity of the mechanics of the granite industry 
before the invention of the steam engine in 1860, 
and afterwards until its abandonment in the 1920's, 
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reveals a fascinating historical moment. The center 
demonstrates the park's environmental management 
commitment by using a water recycling system of 
gray water and composting toilets, solar/thermal 
panels for hot water, a photo voltaic electric 
generating system, and a geothermal pump to boost 
the heating and cooling system. — 

Walking up from the ocean's edge, and 
visible from the top of the huge mountain of granite 
left from earlier quarrying, 1s an area of small 
cairns. I have been a park visitor in all seasons, and 
each time I go the cairns are there, added to and 
built upon. No one knocks them down or disturbs 
them. When I see the cairns, | think of urban 
graffiti, an urge of people to tame and bring down 
in scale huge, impersonal structures. The act of 
making graffiti seems to say "I may be small, but I 
am here, and | am human." The impulse to make 
these cairns seem to be saying "I am in awe of this 
place, and feel a part of it." 

Other photographs by Bob Libby 


Copyright 2006 Malinda Hatch 
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OF MY MOODS 


By Delight McColl, 
October 11, 2005 


Sometimes, 

my time flows peacefully, 
a gift, 

with some joy in each thing. 
Other times 

are struggled out. 

It is an effort 

to own every moment, 
and accomplish 

even small things. 

It is my routine 

that carries me. 

The tasks of daily life 
remain, regardless 

of what I feel. 

The structure of doing 
keeps me, 

brings me back 

to order 

within myself. 


FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


TA ae 
one 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums « 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 , 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 eo. 


, 
»» 


PLR UA, | 


Lincoln Tree | 
& Landscape 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


| 
25 Years of Pro essional Landscape Construction 
- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 
Tree Services Excavation 
- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 
- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 
- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 
- 24 hr Emergency Service | ie > £155 
Property Maintenance Landscaping DUES, win ie a ee 
- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
| - Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 


| - Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 
- Spring & Fall Clean Ups _—_- Lawn Installation 
| 


- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 
- Snow Plowing & Sanding  - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


74 Belknap at Thoreau « Concord 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 

Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi « Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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THE PRSRT STD 


LINCOLN REVIEW ar 


P.O. BOX 6245 Permit No. 37 
LINCOLN, MA 01773-6245 | Lincoin, MA 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


NorthPoeint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Pride © Vision ¢ Excellence 


781.895.1900 


Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. ©. Box 339 145 LincoinRd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.ciarkgallery.com 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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BRANSFIELD 


‘Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for I'rees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


F ully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Dear Readers 


New Englanders greet each other with “Hi, a chilly wind today. When is spring coming?” This past 
week I was asked “Are your daffodils coming up?” as I picked up the mail. And they were! 

Our cover sketch is drawn by Jane Langton, Lincoln’s own artist and mystery writer. Jane is part of the 
fabric of this town which you will understand when you read the first two articles by Katherine Hall Page and 
Jeanne Bracken. Jane was born here, raised her family here, writes her books here, and rumor has it that she 
rarely misses a town meeting! Not only has she contributed to this magazine by writing and drawing, Jane has 
offered us helpful suggestions. 

Mary Ann Hales and the Cottage Press are leaving the Old Town Hall. Mary Ann is entering a new 
phase of life. She has been an asset to the town, having published many many books, offering an opportunity for 
the public to publish memoirs and articles. In 2004, Mary Ann put together a book Lincoln by Lincoln 
celebrating the town’s 250" anniversary. The book is a compilation of thoughts by the people of Lincoln. 

When you buy mulch this spring, beware of the Formosan termites. These termites are active in 
Louisiana. A lot of the mulch is coming from there this year. Just check to be sure it’s OK before buying. 

A welcome to new subscribers and thanks to all who have renewed. Along with the advertisers, writers, 
and staff, you make all this possible. Several town committees have placed an article in the section “The Town 
Speaks”. We appreciate the contributions. 

See you at town meeting on Saturday, March 25". 


Betty 
Table of Contents 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
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Editors and Publishers 
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Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
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My Friend Jane 


By Katherine Hall Page 


Beginnings are hard. Where to start? As Jane 
herself put it, “How I love finishing! It’s as much fun to 
finish a book as it is painful to begin, just a matter of 
adding a curlicue here and taking away one there.” Since 
place—Venice, Oxford, Amherst, Concord, Gettysburg 
to name a few— plays such an important role in Jane’s 
books, perhaps it’s best to go there. The “ there” has 
come full circle in this case. 

Jane Gillson Langton was born in Lincoln; her 
roots here are deep. The family lived on Trapelo Road 
across the street from the pig farm that belonged to Mr. 
Dean. The smell was memorable. At the time, Jane’s 
father was teaching geology at MIT. A job offer from 
DuPont took the family to Wilmington, Delaware when 
Jane was six years old, but she was back in Lincoln by 
1950, once more living on Trapelo with her physicist 
husband, Bill. In one of those cosmic coincidences, the 
Langtons purchased additional land that had been part of 
the pig farm. Houses cover the area today. The 
farmhouse where Jane now lives dates back to 1740. In 
Thoreau’s day it was Jacob Baker’s and its proximity to 
Walden Pond and Thoreau’s cabin makes a good case 
for its being the house mentioned in Wa/den’s first line. 
The Langtons moved to Baker Farm Road in 1972, 
where they raised three sons, presently all computer 
programmers. Bill Langton died in 1997 after a heart- 
rending struggle with Parkinson’s. 

Jane Langton is one of a handful of authors who 
are able to write successfully for both children and 
adults, creating an authentic voice in each genre. E.B. 
White comes to mind as another, and with this example, 
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the notion that White and Langton’s children’s books are 
certainly for all ages—and all the ages. Jane Langton’s 
Hall Family Chronicles, which started with The 
Diamond in the Window, have become classics. 
HarperCollins will publish 7he Dragon Tree, inspired by 
Thoreau’s “great dragon tree of the Western World, the 
tree of myth and fable”, in 2007. Re-reading favorite 
books is one of life’s great pleasures and I regularly re- 
read these, especially the tale of Georgie and her Goose 
Prince, in the Newbery Honor Book, The Fledgling. 
Who can resist villains named, “Miss Prawn” and “Mr. 
Preek”? Who can resist tales of magic? It’s worth 
recalling that many of what we now consider children’s 
classics were adult best sellers in their day—books like 
Little Women and Jane’s favorite, Swallows and 
Amazons by Arthur Ransome. 

The children’s books came first, but Homer Kelly 
and the adult mysteries were not far behind. The 
Transcendental Murder was published in 1964. Writing 
mysteries was a “rash move” says Jane, who was 
impelled to write one by her admiration for the British 
mystery writer, Dorothy Sayers, and “I’ve been at it ever 
since.” A photograph of W.H. Auden provided the 
inspiration for Kelly’s appearance—“a sort of grumpy, 
wrinkled, interesting looking face... Homer has become 
a person to me. He says amazing things. He thinks the 
way I think, but he is more rash. I am rather timid. He is 
euphoric, a kind of silly euphoria that reflects my own.” 
Jane’s euphoria, the wonderful passions she has for all 
sorts of things is happily contagious and to share the 
stage with her when speaking to a group is a glorious 
experience. Just as in her prose, her spoken words swoop 
from subject to subject—her research for her last two 
books, The Deserter and Steeplechase, considered by 
many to be her finest works, to the brouhaha 
surrounding the Gardner heist (which Murder at the 
Gardner preceded), “They’re not fond of me at the 
Gardner Museum. I think they think it was my fault that 
several wonderful pictures were stolen and I was 
astonished.” 

It is impossible to be a writer without being a 
reader and Jane was a “sponge” as a child reading 
voraciously and being read to by her father who did all 
the voices for Winnie-the-Pooh, Pyle’s The Wonder 
Clock, and other books. Influenced by a biography of 
Marie Curie, Jane started out as an astronomy major first 
at Wellesley College and then at the University of 
Michigan where Jane’s mother thought it more likely 
that Jane would find a husband, which she did. She soon 
realized after close proximity to her scientist mate that 
she wasn’t one and switched to art history. She had 
always drawn and painted, this skill evident in the 
marvelous illustrations in the Homer Kelly books and 
the cover for this special issue of The Lincoln Review. 
Jane is characteristically modest about her versatility 
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saying, “I do have fun doing both things—both drawing 
illustrations for my stories and writing. They’re very 
different, but they weave into one another and I do think 
in terms of visual images, perhaps more than I should.” 
Jane employs a unique kind of storyboard, drawing on 
Post-its—‘Plotting is so hard. The wonderful thing about 
Post-its is you can move them around.” 

Jane Langton writes seven days a week for five to 
six hours a day—“By just grinding away and pounding 
away at something perfectly awful and by tearing at it 
and clawing at it and going through six drafts, you will 
eventually get something that is readable.” The mystery 
community has recognized the readability of Jane’s 
work, awarding her its highest international honor the 
Bouchercon Lifetime Achievement Award in 2000, as 
well as numerous other awards. At various times, Jane 
has described her mysteries not as whodunits, but 
“howdunits” and “whydunits”. She is interested in the 
character development leading up to a heinous act, as 
well as her detective’s “intuition and conscience” as he 
unmasks the killer. 

The Library Bookie will be touching upon the kind 
of extraordinary research that Jane does for each book. 
This research has not only taken her to many corners of 
the earth, but above it in a hot air balloon. Her 
dedication to truth is such that for Natural Enemy she 
had a thousand spiders in her dining room, catching flies 
for them and eventually freeing them when the book was 
finished. She became completely caught up by her 
research for The Deserter, her favorite book, “The Civil 
War gets into your insides and you’re stuck with it 
forever after.” This book and its sequel, Steeplechase, 
are populated with both real and fictional characters. 
They are illustrated with carte de visite photographs that 
Jane found at Deek’s Antiques in Maynard, unknown 
faces from the past that she transformed into living, 
breathing human beings for her readers. 

Politically active with her husband, Bill, Jane 
notes that her political views do affect her writing, both 
for children and adults. In The Fragile Flag, young 
Georgie decides to walk to Washington from Concord 
carrying an American flag to protest a “terrible missile”. 
By the time she gets there, 16,000 other children have 
joined her. This grew out of Jane’s earlier experiences 
protesting the Vietnam War in the capital, marching 
while “Nixon was watching football on television.” 

An avid gardener, a fine cook (unlike Homer 
Kelly who tends to favor spaghetti with bread and butter 
pickles), Jane once described her heraldic crest as 
consisting of four quarterings with: “a wine glass, a 
frying pan, a keyboard, and a particular kind of holly 
tree”, adding “If I thought it over I would try to think of 
something more profound, but that’s what I think of at 
the moment.” Profound or not, it’s an admirable 
escutcheon. 
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In an interview in Rosemary Herbert’s, The Fatal 
Art of Entertainment, Jane said, 

“T suppose the thing is to feel each day is a 
gift—sometimes you just plod along and you’re not 
thinking about these things at all, and other times you 
wonder how many days you have left and hoard them 
and think, ‘This is enough, just to be alive.’ Emily 
Dickinson said that, somewhere, the mere sense of being 
alive is enough. The mere sense of living is enough. You 
have to keep that before you. This is good: breathing, 
looking out and seeing things in perspective. To walk 
around a tree and see the branches move against one 
another, to look at the fur on a dog’s back. All those 
different colors blending in a wonderful browny, whitey 
blacky color.” 


These words convey who she is much more 
eloquently than any of mine can. The Japanese designate 
certain individuals as “National Treasures”. My friend 
Jane, my beautiful friend, is a National Treasure, a gift 
of immeasurable worth. 


Katherine Hall Page writes the Faith Fairchild 
mystery series published by HarperCollins. She has also 
written a Young Adult novel, Club Meds, which will be 
published by Simon & Schuster in June. 

At Page’s house in South Lincoln in the box to be 
grabbed in case of fire, is an envelope containing one of 
the many paper dolls Jane made for herself as a child, 
complete with outfits and each with a name. On the front 
of the envelope, young Jane had printed, “Faith 
Fairchild”. 
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Jane Langton, the Library, and 
Me 


By Jeanne Bracken 


I first met Jane Langton in 1986, when we were 
both promoting our books at a now-defunct 
bookstore’s group signing. 

It’s a good thing there was no contest involved, 
because Jane was well-known, much-published and 
writing a popular genre of fiction. I was promoting 
my first book, on a relatively arcane medical topic 
written for ordinary folks who needed a translator 
for medical-speak, so I didn’t exactly draw a crowd. 

Jane had quite a few people at her table, but she 
was gracious enough to sign a book for me, 
complete with one of her signature drawings. It was 
Natural Enemy, the drawing 1s of a spider, and I still 
have the book in a place of honor in my home 
library. 

I don’t think I sold a single book that day, nor 
did I expect to, but it was great fun rubbing elbows 
with experienced, famous authors, and of course 
Jane was charming and gracious. 

Our next meeting came several years later, after I 
had been appointed the Reference Librarian at the 
Lincoln Public Library. I now count Jane as a friend 
and I was proud to attend the mystery convention 
Bouchercon in Denver in 2000 where she received 
the Lifetime Achievement Award. She had me stand 
up in the audience and take a bow as her reference 
librarian, and later someone asked for my 
autograph. Heady stuff! 

I was also at the Malice Domestic conference a 
few years later where Jane presented a PowerPoint 
program showing how she does her research; I was 
even the topic of one of her slides, leading to more 
fame. 

Readers think that fiction writers make stuff up, 
and they certainly do, but the best authors use a 
factual foundation. For one thing, it’s easier than 
making up a whole world (see Science Fiction 1f 
you doubt me on this). For another, when fact is 
woven into fiction, readers learn about a time or a 
place, a dimension that enhances the pleasure of 
reading. 
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Jane takes her research seriously, whether she is 
looking for tiny facts to flesh out her stories or 
making sure that illustrations she has used fall in the 
public domain. By phone, in person, or by e-mail, 
Jane asks interesting questions that delight any 
reference librarian. Every question is important to a 
reference librarian, but some permit the searcher to 
dig into fascinating books or to poke around on the 
internet or to wallow in_ historic newspaper 
databases. 

Many of her Homer Kelly books predate my 
service in Lincoln, but I expect that she tapped the 
resources of the previous librarians for facts on the 
Transcendentalists and on lunar eclipses, on church 
organs and Back Bay architecture (not to mention 
the means by which Bostonians keep their situated- 
on-landfill buildings from drying out and 
collapsing), on the Revels and Venice, on Oxford 
and Escher. 

We scoured the Minuteman Library Network for 
Lewis and Clark materials and Civil War 
information for her later titles, Murder at 
Monticello, The Escher Twist, The Deserter: 
Murder at Gettysburg and her latest, Steeplechase. 
Many titles were dredged up from the depths of 
various library basements, where they had 
languished, unread, for years. 

One of Jane’s strengths as a writer is her ability 
to reach readers of all ages. Besides her Hall Family 
Chronicles for younger readers and her Homer 
Kelly mysteries for adults (and teens), she has retold 
traditional stories. 

The Hedgehog Boy: A Latvian Folktale, The 
Queen’s Necklace: A Swedish Folktale, and Salt: 
From A Russian Tale--these beautiful picture books 
are among my favorites, because the stories are 
eternal and because illustrator Ilse Plume (another 
famous regular patron at the library) painted the 
pictures. Children on my gift list are likely to 
receive one of these titles, treasured because they 
are signed by both Jane and IIse. 


Copyright 2006 by Jeanne Bracken, The Bookie. 
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The next four articles are 
from the Memoir Workshop sponsored by the COA. 


A CELESTIAL VISITOR 
TO WALDEN POND 


By Joanna Hopkins 


For the last ten years Mike and I have walked 
around Walden Pond at least every other day. By now 
we are familiar figures to the late afternoon regulars — I 
in my backpack and sturdy walking shoes, Mike with 
his climbers’ backpack and “pickle” (the wood-handled 
ice ax which he used to climb the Matterhorn in 1978). 
The gently rolling, tree-lined gravel path along the edge 
of the water runs about one and two-thirds miles — just 
long enough for exercise and inspiring views of the pond 
sunk deep amidst surrounding hillsides scoured out by 
ancient glaciers. These walks — whether in silent 
meditation or occasional conversation -- also open a 
larger perspective and refreshment from our daily 
preoccupations. 

We’ve seen the pond dressed in all seasons of the 
year. In springtime, the lime green leaves push out on 
the black branches as the ice floes melt. Russians and 
Ukrainians hunt for mushrooms. The frogs compete in a 
croaking concert amidst the reeds in the marshy meadow 
adjoining the pond. 

Then comes summer’s lush deep-green forest 
standing tall over shimmering bright blue waters. We 
admire the young hawks soaring overhead as they try out 
their newfound wings, or the mallard ducks proudly 
leading a squadron of fluffy youngsters in the shallows. 
The amusing chipmunks dart across the gravel path right 
under our feet, or — surprisingly -- race on ahead down 
the path instead of hiding in the brush on either side. 
Occasionally chickadees or kingfishers flit along the 
shore. Even a garter snake can slither across the path. 

Summer brings a cacophony of people around the 
pond — nearly a million visitors a year who come to 
relax, swim, fish, walk or picnic. We hear a babble of 
languages — the ones you’d expect like French, Spanish, 
Russian, and German -- and also now Arabic, Iranian 
(Farsi), Indian, Japanese and Chinese. Large Latino and 
Asian families -- including everyone from slow, 
stooping grandparents to babies in diapers -- come for 
the day lugging heavy hampers of food. Young couples 
frolic and nuzzle. Children dig in the sand or splash in 
the shallows. 
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Tourists in high heels teeter up the hill to view the 
foundations of Thoreau’s cabin. A nearby sign quotes 
Thoreau: “I went into the woods because I wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life and 
see if I could not learn what it had to teach; and not 
when I came to die, discover that I had not lived.” 
However, during the two years that he camped out in his 
cabin during the day, Thoreau walked home to his 
parents’ house in Concord so his mother could cook 
dinner and wash his laundry. To me, that’s not 
confronting life’s realities but shifting its burdens onto 
someone else’s back! 

In the autumn we enjoy the flaming red maples and 
the yellow birches. We shuffle through the fallen leaves 
while the chipmunks gorge themselves before 
hibernating. 

But we especially treasure winter’s solitary path and 
its silent shades of gray and white on the hills reflected 
in the partially frozen pond. This December for the first 
time ever in our experience, a glowing sunset silence 
was broken by the flapping wings of a great blue heron. 
It felt like a mysterious visitation from a celestial 
presence. The huge bird settled down into the shallows 
along a far lagoon and began stalking for fish. The next 
day it was nowhere to be found. We wondered if perhaps 
it had merely been resting on its long migration south. 
But later it appeared again, apparently becoming more 
accustomed to the place. Across the lagoon amidst the 
reeds Mike could spot its oval bluish-gray body on long 
spindly legs. Approaching along the path, we got a 
closer look. For a moment I wondered if the still, 
crouched form might be ill or dead. But no, it suddenly 
speared a minnow. Several days later, the bird 
disappeared for good. 

On these walks around Walden Pond, I’m often 
reminded of the biblical phrase: “Lift thine eyes unto the 
hills, whence cometh thy help.” Clearly nature provides 
us both with an unending source of joy and awe. Indeed, 
while I reverence God as an embodiment of ideal good 
and enjoy the services when I| attend church, my own 
spiritual inspiration most 
often springs from the wonders of the natural world, 
masterpieces of literature, art and music, human 
resilience, and individuals’ personal growth. 


Copyright 2006 Joanna Hopkins 
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Captain Cae yey Exhilarating and sophisticated, this custom designed contemporary has been created from the very 
finest materials boasting 5100 sf of crafted perfection with walls of glass that capture the unfolding beauty of the chang- 
ing seasons. The property is located within a prime cul-de-sac setting on 4.26 acres with panoramic water views. A 35 foot 


mahogany bridge over granite outcroppings invites you to enter a world of enchantment. Subdivision possible. Convenient to 
Route 128 and Route 2. A rare find so close to Boston! $3,600,000. 


This picture perfect Cape is located in the ultimate Lincoln cul- Enjoy the beauty of pond views and sunsets from the spacious 
de-sac near THE “GROPIUS HOUSE” abutting hundreds of acres brick patio of this sun-filled hilltop Contemporary. This unique 
of conservation land and trails. Sunny and inviting, the home home features a vaulted ceiling living and dining room with ar- 
offers the perfect scale down size or for those who might wish to chitectural windows, hardwood floors and fireplace, and a white 
expand, the property has a 4 bedroom septic system. Beautifully kitchen with granite countertops. Many recent improvements 
landscaped with a gorgeous inground Gunite mountain/lake pool and deeded access to Valley Pond: a 50 acre private conservation 
with waterfall. Make your move! $839,000 property for recreational swimming and boating. $825,000 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781.259.4040 © www.BarrettandCo.com 
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Mother’s Cat 


By John Nagy 


I remember a woman, with her five-year-old 
daughter, visiting my mother when I was fifteen. The women 
talked, drank tea, and munched on homemade raspberry tarts. 
I stayed in my room; the little girl roamed our flat in boredom. 
It was a Saturday afternoon. No one else was home. 

Sometime after the visitors left my mother noticed 
that a small, multicolored glass knickknack, representing a 
stylized cat was missing. It was, perhaps, one inch long and 
about a half inch high -- very abstract in design. This object, 
had for a long time reposed atop a bedroom dresser, but was 
now gone. Mother tearfully lamented its loss. 

It seemed clear that the little girl had taken it, as it 
was the kind of object that would attract a child’s attention. 
Mother considered it bad manners to ask the woman about it, 
and I’m sure that if the visitor later found the child with it, her 
embarrassment would have kept her from returning it. 

My mother, missing the cat, talked about it for 
several days. This puzzled me, as it seemed to have been a 
taken-for-granted, tiny part of the general environment, with 
little intrinsic value. Even its’ provenance was long forgotten. 
It was also unlike my usually stoic, and un-materialistic 
mother, to be sentimental about such an object. This incident 
soon faded into the corners of my mind from whence its’ 
memory would emerge from time to time -- as it does today. 

Mother had few personal possessions throughout 
her life. Her jewelry consisted of hoop earrings, given her as a 
young girl; a plain gold wedding band; one or two light weight 
gold chain necklaces; and a similar number of broaches or 
pins. I think I also remember a broken compact somewhere. 
Her clothes were simple, few, and always off the rack; her 
boots and shoes were more serviceable than fashionable. The 
money she earned while working was generally spent on her 
children, my brother and I, rather than on herself. 

Ornaments were few around the house, and what 
there was, consisted of a vase or two, pictures on the wall, and 
some of mother’s hand crochet lace doilies. Oh! And there 
was a small souvenir from Niagara Falls that someone had 
given her. She had never self-identified with any ornament 
before, so this “cat” object must have been really special. But 
what could it have meant to her? Its loss couldn’t have simply 
evoked the memory of a favorite pet because even though we 
had several real live cats throughout the years they were 
considered utilitarian necessities, not pets — they kept the 
rodents away. 

Perhaps the simple answer is that, the loss of even 
a trivial object is harder to bear when you have so little of your 
own. 


Mother’s Eyes 


Lila cat is on my lap. Our eyes lock, and he reaches 
out a velvet paw to gently touch my cheek. We continue in 
our silent, unspoken, communion. 

I know this gaze: it is my mother’s gaze. It is serene, 
compassionate, and reassuring. Reassuring about what? 
Reassuring about everything -- “The Universe is unfolding as 
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it should, and you have a part to play in it. Play it knowing 
that you are not alone”. 

Lila’s eyes are my mother’s eyes to me. My mother 
died on May 12, 1986 -- the day Lila cat was born. It is 
tempting to accept the notion of reincarnation. Incarnate, or 
not she lives on in my memory -- she, who nurtured our spirits 
as well as our bodies — my beloved mother, Rose! 

God bless her memory. 


Copyright 2006 John Nagy 


New Orleans In the Aftermath 
By Rob Stuart-Vail 


At the airport, we saw the infamous FEMA center. 
That’s where mother was. Kidnapped, she thought. For three 
days she lay on the floor of the terminal building. Three days 
without food, water, medicine or sanitary facilities. She and 
thousands of others, snatched from the rooftops of houses and 
hospitals, saved from certain death, waited in an uncertain life 
for someone to tell them where they were and what was going 
to happen to them. 

Heading for the city now, two months later, the blue 
roofs are the first eye-catchers. Blue bandages to hide the hurt 
- tarpaulins tacked taut over the emaciated tops of countless 
structures. Along the roadsides, billboards are scoured clean — 
we can only guess at what their messages might have been. 

We go carefully and look: everywhere, on buildings, 
trees, shrubs and vehicles, the dark stains of high water marks 
delineate the passage of Katrina and her younger sister, Rita. 

Near Lake Pontchartrain, the houses of Lakeview, 
Gentilly, Mirabeau Gardens and St. Bernard give stricken 
testimony to the power of the storm, and every-where 
dwellings large and small show their wounds, dealt out so 
harshly by wind and water. 

While windblown rain insinuated itself into crevices 
and found newly-created openings in the roofs of most 
structures, breaks in the poorly-built canal levees unleashed 
torrents of water on defenseless districts. 

Ol’ Man River didn’t override his banks, thanks to 
good engineering, but as Pete Carey reported in the Mercury 
News on October 160: more than 50 spots have been found 
where a patchwork of mismatched floodwalls and even a 
missing floodgate helped drown the city. 

The system of canals designed to carry flood waters 
pumped from the saucer in which New Orleans sits, and get 
that water safely into Lake Ponchartrain, that system failed 
when soil beneath the walls gave way. 

Engineers sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and the American Society of Civil Engineers have 
documented at least 100 places where flood-walls and levees 
of different heights and materials joined each other, causing 
erosion and eventual collapse. 

The retreating flood waters deposited a coating of 
mud over everything. In the wake of the catastrophic carnage, 
debris is piled along the streets, flooded cars and trucks stand 
forlornly on the neutral ground (the median strip), and in many 
streets of this great city are piled the symbols of our society: 
computers, television sets, microwaves and toasters. Even 
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where kitchens were spared the ravaging waters, rotting 
contents have rendered useless the refrigerators and freezers of 
New Orleans. Their bodies circumscribed with duct tape, 
doors sealed shut, but hardly holding back their foetid gasses 
and the inevitable maggots, they are silent sentinels standing 
watch over their battered neighborhoods. 

Trees blown over. Broken windows. Doors missing. 
Through the openings show bare studs, pantomiming the ribs 
of a prehistoric sea-mammal; outside the buildings lie the 
flensed mounds of its sheetrock, blotched and bespeckled with 
obscene growths of black fungus that grew quickly in the 
warm air. 

With both loss of roof and flooding from the streets, 
for thousands of homes there is no hope for rebuilding — only 
the prospect of total demolition. For a lucky few, some signs 
hold out promise: Gutting. Tear-outs. Mold. Cleaning. 
Demolition. Restoration. Dali — painting contractor. Roman 
Chewing Candy. 

It’s true: the only cure is to tear out ceilings.and walls 
— tear them down to the bare studs and joists, treat the 
remaining skeleton with fungicides, and when it all dries out, 
begin the slow process of rebuilding. 

At first glance New Orleans is a city abandoned. 
Desolation. Streetcar tracks covered with mud, overgrown 
with grass. On main streets, traffic signals swing blankly 
overhead. For the few vehicles moving, stop signs sprout in 
profusion at intersections, their newness contrasting with the 
dull dustiness of the surroundings, as the impoverished 
infrastructure of a battered community suffers silently, 
awaiting relief. 

Orange “X’s” on the buildings show date, military 
designation, number of dead, number rescued. Occasionally, 
the message will read: “SPCA was here. Fed the cat. No dog 
here.3 

For many people it’s a business day with no business. 
Still, some gas stations and a few convenience stores are open, 
and one or two supermarkets have managed to stock their 
shelves. 

Finding employees who can get to work is a big 
problem. But, day by day more signs appear, announcing 
planned openings. Looking for workers to staff their 
restaurants, Burger King operators reportedly are offering a 
signup bonus of $5,000 and a starting wage of $10 per hour. 
We hear that cleanup crews in some areas are composed 
largely of foreign workers, working at less than the minimum 
wage. That’s the rumor. 

And a few restaurants are open, several operating in 
the Magazine Street area of the Garden District: at the Byblos 
Middle Eastern Restaurant belly dancers came in to entertain 
us. At Reginelli’s Restaurant we had great pizza, and a fine 
dinner at La Petite Grocery. And not far away, the film 
“Wallace & Grommitt” was showing at the Prytania Theatre. 
Further downtown on Prytania, armed soldiers guarded the 
Touro Infirmary, the launching site for Mother’s adventure. 

At Mona’s (1120 S. Carrollton) a permit proclaimed 
that the Department of Health and Hospitals and the Office of 
Public Health “had approved the restaurant for re-opening 
following Hurricane Katrina,” so we had lunch. Another night 
we dined on Thai food at The Basil Leaf, nearby. A little 
further afield, Crabby Jack’s on Jefferson Highway draws 
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noontime crowds as they produce their famed “po-boy” 
sandwiches. 

In the French Quarter, the most-filmed section of 
town, things even look passable, being featured early on in TV 
reports, this gave the impression that “things weren’t so bad 
after all.” 

But tens, perhaps hundreds of thousands of New 
Orleanians will never return to the City. They are in Houston, 
in Baton Rouge, in Memphis, shattered and scattered, broke, 
discouraged and disillusioned. If they’re lucky, their insurance 
companies will agree that their homes in the “Big Easy” are 
toast, and they’ll get just enough insurance money to make a 
fresh start in another location. Others will come back, look at 
the sodden remains of their property, pick up a few precious 
items and head for higher ground. And a hardy, indefatigable 
few will decide to “tear out” and “build-back,” trusting in the 
hope that their government will somehow figure out that the 
problem is with flood protection by committee. 

And Mom? We never even knew she was at the 
airport, but after a week of frantic, fruitless telephoning to 
hospitals across the deep South, we received a call from a 
social worker at an Atlanta hospital. “Your mother’s here!” 
And when she was finally brought to Boston for rehabilitation, 
she was 10 pounds lighter and feeling every one of her 87 
years. A month later she thrives in a nearby assisted living 
home, flourishing in the spotlight of attention, a survivor of 
one of America’s greatest tragedies. 


Copyright 2006 Rob Stuart-Vail 
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The Osprey 


Photograph copyright 2006 Eric S. Smith 
By Mike Tannert 


A leaning pole with a huge pile of sticks at 
the top was their nest. It stood between Sisson's and 
Saint Mary's ponds, a frequent destination for my 
weekend wanderings. I had often seen the birds 
flying around and occasionally witnessed the 
success of their hunts, diving into the water or 
swooping down to grasp a fish from one of the 
ponds in their talons. The Osprey, sometimes called 
a fish hawk, was a protected bird and was quite rare 
on Acquidnick Island with Newport and the 
Atlantic Ocean on its southern tip. It was a large 
bird with a six foot wingspan, a great glider that 
soared on rising air to survey its realm. White on its 
underside, brown on top, it had a black mask, an 
impressive jet black hooked beak and large yellow 
eyes that gave the osprey a fierce appearance and 
were the means to seek out the target for those 
frightening talons, each the size of a large hand 


It was a beautiful clear spring day, still cold but 
getting a bit warmer, around nine o'clock and about 
six miles from the house I had left at seven. After 
circling the northern end of Sisson's I approached 
the path I used to get over to Saint Mary's. There 
stood the pole, leaning at a steep angle of 55 to 60 
degrees. Curiosity had frequently prompted an 
examination, but it was very steep and a fall would 
certainly result in a serious injury. Common sense 
or fear of falling had previously deterred any 
activity to satisfy my curiosity, but not this day. 
After all, there might be eggs or even fledglings in 
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the nest. I looked about carefully. There to the 
northwest I spotted the two Ospreys circling lazily 
in the sky, at least a mile and a half, perhaps two 
miles distant. The coast was clear so I placed the 16 
gauge single shotgun on a dry hummock of tan 
grass and tentatively tested the method I would use 
to get to the top of the pole. It was too dangerous to 
try to 'walk' up the pole, so I reverted to a more 
secure method of inching upward by straddling the 
pole while gripping it with my rubber booted legs 
for additional friction. Well, I got to the top to find 
the same thing I could see from below, a huge, but 
shallow, nest of sticks carefully woven together. It 
was empty of all but a few fluffy feathers caught in 
the maze. I examined it for a few minutes. Far 
above the ground, intimidated by the height, I still 
had to get down. I glanced to the northwest to see 
the Ospreys still circling, perhaps a bit closer. 
Inching slowly down the pole, feeling more 
confident as I approached the ground, I found 
myself at the bottom with solid ground beneath my 
tock, 

I had finally done it, was quite satisfied with 
my achievement and basked in my success for a few 
moments. Then I stooped, picked up the shotgun 
and stood up to be instantly confronted, and 
momentarily frozen, by the unbelievably frightening 
sight of the Osprey, wings fixed, talons thrust 
forward less than fifteen feet from my face!. I knew 
the hawk would strike, that I would be at least 
terribly disfigured, perhaps blinded and - worse - 
could not recall whether or not I had loaded the 
shotgun. I pulled back the hammer, placed my 
forefinger on the trigger and aimed from the hip, all 
by instinct. The gun fired. The Osprey, downed by a 
broken wing crashed into the grass no more than 
three feet from me. Glaring its fierce hatred, it 
continued to attack, leaping forward and ripping 
three claws of a talon through my left boot and two 
pairs of wool socks. I jumped back. It stood and 
glared its hatred. I was stunned. I couldn't believe 
what I had done. I had shot a bird that I would never 
have shot. It was the unintentional act of instinctive 
self-preservation in response to a determined 
unintentionally provoked defense of its nest. There 
was no choice but to shoot again -- to end a life that 
could not be redeemed. It left me with a sadness 
that still circles over the past. 


Copyright 2006 Mike Tannert 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle © Indoor Parking s 


ry Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com (I cabal Hetting Opeettnre 


New England Deaconess Association 
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The Town Speaks 


All town committees were given the opportunity to submit a piece about a pertinent issue or 
Just tell us what they are doing. 


From the Moderator, John French 


An Outline of Town Meeting Procedures 


Set forth below is a brief description of Town 
Meeting procedures which govern the presentation, 
consideration and voting on matters which come before 
Town Meeting. It is hoped this summary will answer 
some questions which citizens have regarding Town 
Meeting, and may serve to make the Meeting run more 
smoothly and efficiently. While it may not answer all 
questions people have, it does outline what appears to 
the Moderator to be the more important facts and basic 
procedures relating to Town Meeting. 


Warrant - The Warrant is the Agenda for the actions to 
come before Town Meeting. It constitutes official notice 
to the Town of the matters to be considered in general 
terms, and indicates the sponsoring Town Department or 
Agency who will present the Motion and lead the 
discussion under the Warrant Article. It is worth noting 
that Articles in the Warrant are not self executing; there 
needs to be a Motion presented to the Meeting with 
respect to action to be taken under each Article. 
Typically the Article will be “to see if the Town will ... 
[take some action]” and the Motion will be “Moved: 
That the Town... [take the action]”. The Motion can be 
virtually identical with the Article or it can be somewhat 
more precise and specific as long as it is within the 
“scope” of the Article. As the Article serves the purpose 
of giving notice to the Town as to what is to be 
considered, no Motion, nor any Amendment to a 
Motion, can go beyond or cover matters outside of what 
could reasonably be considered to have been included in 
the Article. For example, if the Article is to see if the 
Town will vote to purchase a police cruiser for $50,000, 
it would not be within the scope of the Article for the 
Motion to be to purchase a police cruiser and a fire 
engine for $150,000. 


The Articles in the Warrant will be taken up at the 
Meeting in the order in which they are printed in the 
Warrant unless the meeting votes to take an Article out 
of order. One exception to this rule relates to those 
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Articles which are on the Consent Calendar, as to which 
see the discussion below. If there are two or more 
Articles which deal with the same or similar matters or 
issues, 1t may be desirable and appropriate for the 
sponsoring agency to make some general comments 
about a group of Articles before presenting the 
individual Motions under each one. 


Motions - As indicated above there needs to be a 
Motion presented to the Town to be voted on under each 
Article. If it happens, as it does from time to time, that 
prior to Town Meeting but after the Warrant has been 
printed and posted the sponsor of the Article decides not 
to go forward with it, there must still be a Motion to 
dispose of the Article, the usual one being a motion to 
“pass over” the Article. As you come into the 
auditorium for the Meeting, one of the documents set out 
on the table to pick up will be a printed sheet of the 
proposed Motions to be made under each of the Articles. 
There may be some Articles (usually referring to by-law 
amendments) which state that the amendment is on file 
at the Town Clerk’s office. These amendments will also 
be included in the Motion Sheet. When the Article is 
called for presentation the sponsor may read the Motion 
as printed if it is short or may make the Motion “as 
printed on the Motion Sheet” if it is longer. If there are 
any changes or refinements to the printed Motion, these 
will, of course, be noted. An explanation of the 
proposed Action will then be made by the sponsor, some 
of which will be very brief and some may require more 
detailed explanation. My guideline is to limit the 
explanation to no more than ten (10) minutes and this is 
usually but not always followed. There may be other 
Town Boards that wish to speak with respect to action 
proposed under an Article after which there is 
opportunity for general discussion and debate. Anyone 
wishing to make a comment or raise a question need 
only raise their hand and when called upon by the 
Moderator wait for the delivery of a portable 
microphone by one of the pages. There are also two 
standing microphones at the rear of the front section of 
the auditorium for the convenience of speakers. When 
called upon to speak please give your name and your 
street address and then raise your question or make your 
comment. Once again there is no hard and fast rule as to 
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Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES Patti Salem 
781-795-4017 781-795-4018 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Thank you for making us Lincoln's Own Number I Realtors 
Lincoln’s Property Listing and Sales Specialists 


2005 — Total Sales Dollars..........$26,069,500 


Listings Sold: 7 Single Families 
1 Condominium 


Buyers Represented 

In Purchases of: 10 Single Families 
3 Condominiums 
1 Land Parcel 


2006 - Listing Sales to Date 


169 Bedford Road, Lincoln 58 Old Connecticut Path, Wayland 


Sold to Buyer Client: Under Agreement with Buyer Client: 
384 Lincoln Street, Lexington 17 Peakham Circle, Sudbury 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 
Featuring All Property Types 


Single Family Houses Condominiums 


5 se 


Lincoln — Magnificent New Country Estate on 3.5 


Lincoln id An end-unit condominium at Farrar Pond . 
acres. Flexible floor plan with 15 rooms and 6 bed- Village! Living room with fireplace, all season sun- 
rooms. Private and in top Lincoln location. room, 3 bedrooms and 3 full baths! $685,000 


$3,495,000. 


Wayland _Flegant Colonial with 4 bedrooms, Sale Lincoln —A 3 bedroom end-unit townhouse at Battle t 
baths and 3 car garage. Sited on 1.4 acres on very sce- Road Farm Condominiums. Features living room with 
nic road. $1,199,000 fireplace, 1 1/2 baths and storage! $369,000 


Multi Family 


j xy , i . 
Yo 
NB 
; oe es 


Lincoln — Sun filled 12 room contemporary with com- 
plete interior renovations. New granite and cherry 


kitchen, new tiled baths, great room. $1,295,000 and trails! $799,000 


Lincoln - A rare, 3 -family investment property in 
Lincoln. Within walking distance to trains, shopping 


Rentals: 4 Room-2 bedroom $1500 * 3 Room-1 bedroom $1200 * 2 Room studio $850 


Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES Patti Salem 
781-795-4017 781-795-4018 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


time but for speakers from the floor a two to three 
minute period should be sufficient. Amendments to a 
Motion can always be made, assuming they fall within 
the scope of the Article, as discussed above. If someone 
knows in advance of an Amendment they wish to make, 
it would be helpful to provide the text of that 
Amendment to the Moderator. However it is not 
necessary to have a carefully worked out Amendment in 
advance. The Moderator and Town Counsel are willing 
and able to help with any proposed Amendments. 
Citizen engagement is vital in making Town Meeting an 
effective form of government. Please do not hesitate to 
ask questions or to express opinions or concerns. 


Voting - Most motions which are made at Town 
Meeting are adopted by majority vote, although there 
are a few which by reason of a statute or Town By-Law 
require two-thirds vote — e.g. motions to borrow or to 
amend the Zoning By-Laws. If there are amendments 
which have been made to motions, the meeting first 
votes on the Amendment and then on the main motion as 
amended, if the amendment passes, or on the main 
motion without the amendment, if it fails. Voting is 
done first by voice vote and if the Moderator is uncertain 
whether the motion passes (sometimes those in the 
minority have louder voices!) the Moderator will call for 
a standing vote and if it is still unclear there will be a 
count by tellers appointed by the Moderator. It should 
be noted that the Moderator’s determination of the result 
of the vote is final, unless seven voters stand and 
challenge the determination, in which event a count will 
be made. In accordance with a Town By-Law adopted a 
few years ago the same procedure is followed when a 
two-thirds vote is required; once again seven voters can 
challenge the Moderator’s determination, in which case 
a count will be taken by the tellers. 


Procedures for Voting on the Budget - The Budget 
as printed in this booklet is presented by the Finance 


Committee and after discussion and before any votes the 
Moderator will go down the Budget line by line and ask 
if anyone wishes to “hold out” any line item for further 
discussion or amendment. To hold a budget item out, 
simply raise your hand to be recognized, then identify 
the budget line item number of concern. Once this 
process is completed the Budget, excluding the items 
held out will be voted on, presumably without further 
discussion, and we will then go back and take up each 
line item which has been held out for discussion and 
separate vote. The Moderator will typically return to the 
person holding out each item to begin the discussion. 


Override Budget - In years when an Override Budget 
is being proposed by the Finance Committee, that 
Budget is also printed in the booklet and will be 
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presented first and voted on in the manner outlined 
above. However, an affirmative vote on an Override 
Budget at Town Meeting is subject to a further 
affirmative vote on a specific override amount at the 
Town Election on the Monday following Saturday’s 
Town Meeting. Therefore in order not to have to return 
and vote on the Non-Override Budget (also printed in 
the booklet) in the event the override on the ballot fails 
at the Monday election, the Meeting then will go through 
and vote on a second, Non-Override Budget under the 
same procedures outlined above. That vote will only 
become operative if the override question on the ballot is 
defeated. 


Consent Calendar - Pursuant to the Town’s By-Laws 
the Moderator can designate certain Articles which are 
considered to be routine, non-controversial and/or of a 
minor nature which are not expected to generate any 
discussion or opposition to be placed on the Consent 
Calendar. There will be distributed at the Meeting a 
separate Consent Calendar sheet which will list the 
Articles that have been put on the Consent Calendar and 
the Motions under those Articles. When the Meeting 
reaches the first of the Articles that are on the Consent 
Calendar the entire Calendar (even though the Articles 
may not be consecutive) will be considered. The 
Moderator will first go down the list of Articles on the 
Consent Calendar and any individual voter can remove 
an Article from the Consent Calendar by simply calling 
out the Article upon being recognized by the Moderator, 
in which event it will be taken up in the normal manner 
in its regular sequence on the Warrant. The motions 
under the Articles remaining on the Consent Calendar 
will be adopted in a single vote, presumably unanimous, 
which will incorporate the votes under each of the 
Articles as printed on the Consent Calendar. This 
procedure speeds up and expedites the conduct of the 
business of the Meeting by not requiring individual 
presentation and discussion of those Articles which are 
deemed to qualify for Consent Calendar treatment. 
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The Board of Selectmen 


Sarah Cannon Holden, Chair 
Sara A. Mattes 
Gary A. Taylor 


The Selectmen’s items for your consideration at Town 
Meeting on March 25, 2006. 


Public Safety Personnel reasonable wage inflation 


adjustments. 
With one notable exception, the town will be moving 


forward with the same level of services as in FY ’06. A 
significant change that we are proposing is to hire four new 
firefighters, each of whom will be assigned to one of the 
four shifts per day. Currently there are only three 
firefighters per shift. The ambulance is required by law to 
be staffed by two people when it is dispatched leaving only 
one firefighter at the station to cover in the event of a fire. 
Thus we must rely heavily upon mutual aid which cannot 
respond as quickly as our own firefighters. In the past we 
have been able to rely upon call firefighters when staffing 
was insufficient. In recent years, however, their availability 
has decreased while the demand for ambulance services has 
increased and, of course, fires are unpredictable. 

In addition, we are pleased to report that we have 
signed new three-year contracts with the fire and police 
unions (July 1, 2005-June 30, 2008) which include very 
Public Safety and Public Works Capital Equipment 
You will be asked to consider warrant articles for a DPW 
truck, an ambulance, and two replacement cruisers. 

Town Buildings 

We have signed a contract to have a town-wide facilities 
assessment done. This report will include Town Offices, 
Codman Barns and farmhouse, Public Safety Building, 
Bemis Hall, town-owned housing, the DPW building, and 
the Pierce House, and will provide the basis for our future 
capital investment and maintenance plans. The schools and 
the library have previously undertaken their own 
assessment. 

Agricultural Commission 

We are asking for a “sense of the Town” vote in support of 
the appointment of an Agricultural Commission to preserve 
and promote agriculture’s historical role in our community. 
Battle Road Scenic ByWay 

Arlington, Lexington, Lincoln and Concord are seeking a 
designation of the Battle Road; also know as Rt. 2A, as a 
Scenic By-Way. The purpose of the Battle Road Scenic 
Byway is to recognize, protect and enhance the unique 
historic, scenic, cultural and recreational resources along the 
by-way, including preservation of the character of the 
corridor. It is an opportunity for Concord, Lincoln, 
Lexington and Arlington to work in partnership to preserve 
the resources and improve the experience of the byway for 
both residents and visitors. 

Community Preservation Investments 

We continue to be reminded of the wisdom of adopting the 
3% surcharge for the Community Preservation (CPC) funds. 
All of the projects undertaken by the Community 
Preservation Committee were projects on the town’s Capital 
Plan “To Do” list. For each CPC dollar Lincoln invests in 
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these projects, the state matches with a dollar. We should 
all be grateful for the wisdom of Lincoln’s voters who 
supported this investment plan. 


Town Meeting is our annual opportunity to participate 
directly in the time-honored New England tradition of open 
town meeting. This is democracy at its finest. We look 
forward to seeing you on March 25, 2006 at 9:30 a.m. at the 
Brooks School - Donaldson Auditorium. We encourage 
young and old, new comers and old timers, all registered 
voters to participate with us as we deliberate the town and 
school budgets and decide what matters to our town. 


The Lincoln Council on Aging 


The Lincoln Council on Aging and its supporting 
partner, The Friends of the LCOA, report that we've 
had a year of successful and well-attended events, 
trips and activities both at Bemis Hall and 
throughout Massachusetts. We are grateful for the 
improved facilities at Bemis Hall, and are 
comfortable being there. 

While we have a pressing need for increased 
professional staffing, we appreciate assistance from 
our volunteers and people in the Lincoln Tax Work- 
Off Program who provide office coverage and 
computer and technical skills. Our Town budget for 
FFY2007 has been reduced. We hope to see these 
funds reinstated as soon as possible. 

Among the highlights of this fiscal year were the 
presentation of the Boston Post cane to Dr. 
Bradford Cannon who was the oldest registered 
voter in Lincoln, and the acquisition of the LCD 
Projector with a new huge screen which has allowed 
us to see movies, computer lectures and travelogues 
on the "big screen". We are grateful for several 
bequests and other donations which funded these 
purchases. 

The fun "Sassy Seniors" Calendar produced by 
the Friends brought us State, National and 
International acclaim. Some autographed copies 
will be donated by the Friends to Lincoln's archives. 

New programs have included outdoor 
adventures, (biking, hiking and skiing), genealogy 
sessions and rotating art shows at Bemis Hall. All 
Lincoln residents are invited to join our programs. 
These are all listed in our monthly Newsletter which 
is sent to every Lincoln household. 


Julie Pugh, Chair 
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A passionate and 
attentive team of professionals, 
powerful technologies, and 


HE HE at 


LINCOLN-Farmhouse on a Lincoln 
country road near Drumlin and Weston 
Conservation trails. Refurbished 90's- 
'05. Open floor plan with French Doors, 
bay windows; 3-4 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
"Great Room" with wood stove & cozy 
bay window. Master Suite has a deck 
and nursery. Screened and 4 season 
porches, patio, fenced yard and garden. 

$699,000 


LINCOLN-Sophisticated, 


shingle- 
style contemporary, located in the 
“heart” of Lincoln and privately nestled 


on 2.21 acres. The shingled exterior 
conceals a dramatic interior with open 
spaces, walls of glass, and rooms that 
capture a warm and inviting blend of 
indoor/outdoor living. Accessible to 


village shops, train and town walking 
trails. 


$2,295,000 


LINCOLN-This is a rare opportunity 
to own a water front house about 15 feet 
from the edge of a beautiful 88 acre 
pond. Enjoy swimming, fishing and 
boating from your own dock and beach. 
This sun filled contemporary home was 
renovated extensively in the 90’s and 
includes a walk out lower level with 


bath and a separate 47x24 artists studio. 
$1,650,000 


LINCOLN-Enter this spacious, warm & 
inviting home via the gated front garden 
with fruit trees & perennials! A sun filled 
living/dining room with fireplace & a large 
master bedroom overlook an expansive and 
open back yard. Walk-out lower level, 3- 
season porch. $699,000 


LINCOLN-Designed by Janovsky, 
noted Metrowest Architect and 
completed in 1999. Integrity of design 
and floor plan creates exceptional 
interior spaces. Hillside location 
protects, yet unfolds splendid views. 
There are miles of natural vistas through 
walls of East and South facing windows. 
Home features all the best of traditional 
and contemporary design. $1,725,000 


LINCOLN-Expand your lifestyle! This 
sunspace adds a whole new dimension 
to the seasons. Enjoy dining and 
entertaining indoors and “out” in this 4- 
bedroom Contemporary home with a 
renovated eat-in kitchen and open floor 
plan. A secluded patio and naturalized 
gardens let you enjoy this site with 
minimal work! $895,000 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Claire Mount 
781-259-8695 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


12) Owned and operated by NRT, Incorporated. An Equal Opportunity Employer. Equal Housing Opportunity 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


the most comprehensive 
line of related services 


in New England. 


e Home Buying and Selling 
e Relocation Services 

LINCOLN-Location, location! 2 LINCOLN-Renovated top to bottom, 2 _ 

beautiful acres with tennis courts and inside and out. No detail ignored - new e Moving Services 

large in-ground pool provide lush setting plumbing, wiring, heating and air 

for spacious 4 bedroom ranch home. On pe 

: z conditioning - new kitchen and baths, 

picturesque corner in_ desirable 

neighborhood, next to nature walking ad landscaping and re-grading, cen setts 

trails, abutting Conservation Land, and driveway. Much, much more!! This e New Homes Division 

near DeCordova Museum. A wonderful wonderful location is close to 

opportunity to live close to nature and be conservation and area amenities. A joy 

only minutes to Cambridge or Boston via to show! $1,099,000 

train or car. $999,000 ° 
e PREVIEWS International 
e NE Moves Mortgage 
¢ Coldwell Banker 


LINCOLN-This sophisticated Colonial 


a 


LINCOLN-This spacious 3 bedroom 


on over two private acres offers 5 plus end-unit has exceptional privacy and Residential 
bedrooms, 4 and one half baths, cul-de- vicws ¢ontos perennial pardeneaaud 
woodlands. Recent improvements Insurance 


sac location, au-pair suite over two car 
garage, lighted tennis court, pool with 
cabana, custom built-ins, and great 
storage. All this with conservation 


trails and an easy commute to Boston! 
$1,895,000 


include Pella windows and doors, 
conversion to gas heat and an expansive 
balcony. Unit is surrounded by 50 acres 
of Conservation Land, miles of walking 
trails, an 88 acre pond, community 
gardens and two tennis courts. 
$565,000 
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Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager 
508-383-0241 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 


Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢ 781-259-1100 


Notary Public Services Available 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 
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The BOOKIE has a Book 


Laugh out loud slices of life with a 
family, a bunch of questionable 
vehicles, several needy pets, and a 
house constantly under renovation. 
A selection of "Ramblings" columns 
from the Littleton (Massachusetts) 
Independent. 


Great Gift for 
Mother’s Day 
And Easter 


Available at 


Old Town Hall Exchange 
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Fresh Fish 
Delivered Daily 
For Your Passover 
And Easter Needs 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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Thomas Jefferson Visits 
Lincoln! 


Sunday, May 21st 
3PM, Bemis Hall 


The Bemis Free Lecture Series presents Clay 
S. Jenkinson, in his portrayal of Thomas Jefferson. For more 
than two decades, Mr. Jenkinson has brought Thomas 
Jefferson to life for audiences around the world. His one-man 
performance has earned him the highest award given by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. Please mark your 
calendars and plan to come to this free, informative and 
entertaining event. You can learn more about Clay by visiting 
http://www.th-jefferson.org. This Bemis Free Lecture was 
made possible by a grant from the Odgen D. Codman Trust. 
What are Bemis Free Lectures? In 1892, Lincolnite George 
Bemis bequeathed to the town funds to build "a new Town 
Hall in which there shall be a room of sufficient capacity and 
proper construction for public lectures...and to provide an 
annual course of public lectures in said Hall of an instructive 
and elevating character." 

Today, we continue to enjoy a unique public lecture 
tradition established by this gift to the town. The vision for 
the Bemis Free Lecture Series was inspired by the model of 
the Lowell Institute Lectures and the Lyceums of the mid- 
1800s. During its distinguished 100-year history Bemis 
Lecture’s have attracted leading national figures in politics, 
arts, sciences and social issues. Among them: Robert Frost, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Betty Fnedan, Issac Asimov, Dr. 
Helen Caldicott, Bud Collins, Dave Cowens, Billy Collins, 
George Kennan, Sen. Patrick Moynihan and Robert Reich. In 
addition, the Lecture Series has hosted a great variety of 
nationally acclaimed musicians. 

Three Trustees, elected by Lincoln's voters, manage 
the Bemis Free Lecture Series. This spring, Tucker Smith and 
Patty Mostue step down as Gertrude Webb and Neil Feinberg 
will join Cindy Sweetser as Bemis Trustees. We would like to 
publicly thank Tucker and Patty for their significant 
contributions. Tucker served for five years providing great 
continuity and commitment to the effort to keep the Series 
going. 

Funds to support the Free Lecture Series are held in 
trust and managed by the town. George Bemis provided the 
initial trust in 1890 and it was augmented in 1982 by a 
generous gift from Lincoln resident John Todd. However, the 
income generated by these trust funds is not sufficient to cover 
the costs associated with today's lecture fees. Trustees will 
continue to ask community members for additional support to 
help underwrite the cost of our programs so that we may 
continue to keep our events free. 

For more information, please visit our webpage 
http://www.lincoln-ma.com/bemislectures.htm or contact 
Cindy Sweetser at 259-8846. We welcome new ideas for 
lectures of interest to the community. Thank you. 
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Community Preservation 
Committee 


The mandate of the Community Preservation 
Committee is to study the needs of the town, in consultation 
with other municipal boards and committees, to solicit input 
from the town as to its community preservation needs, 
possibilities and resources, and based on that study, to make 
recommendations to the town for expenditures in the four 
areas of community interest: (1) open space, (11) preservation 
of historic structures, (111) community housing (defined as low 
to moderate income housing) and (iv) recreation. 


Since the town adopted the Community Preservation 
Act in November 2002, the committee has recommended, and 
the town has approved, funding for the following projects: 


i Complete roof repairs at the Pierce House - 

ods Acquisition from the state of property on 
Sunnyside Lane for affordable housing - 

3: The “buy down” of a condominium unit at 
Greenridge for affordable housing - 

4. Construction / renovation of four affordable 
housing units on Sunnyside Lane - 

af Funding of the town’s Conservation Fund to 
be used for land acquisitions - 

6. Repairs and improvements to the Lincoln 
Library - 

rh Completion of an inventory of the Town’s 
historic properties - 

8. Creation of a model historic preservation 


restriction easement to be used to encourage 
preservation throughout the town - 

9. The town’s purchase of 63 acres of 
conservation 
land along Tower Road - 


As it does every year, the committee met with a 
number of town boards and committees starting in September, 
2005, including: Conservation Commission; Rural Land 
Foundation; Lincoln Conservation Trust; Lincoln Library; 
Historic Commission; Housing Commission; Recreation 
Commission; Board of Selectmen; and Pierce House; in 
addition to having communications with the Disabilities 
Commission and the Codman Farm Trustees. The committee 
welcomes input from other town organizations and concerned 
citizens. The committee has a Questionnaire available on the 
town web site as a way to solicit input from town residents 
into the town’s community preservation needs. If you have 
not already done so, please take the time to complete and 
submit the Questionnaire to us. 

For Town Meeting 2006, the committee will propose 
that the town approve the use of community preservation 
funds for: a pre-school age playground near Codman Pool; 
replacement of the defective Marvin windows at the Library; 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


STONEGATE 
423, GARDENS & 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 
Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Moss Basket Hangers * Pansies * Distinctive Flower Seeds 
Custom Wreaths * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 

We ‘ll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 
Planting Services Available 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) Lincoln, MA./ 781 259-8884 
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fire prevention and public safety improvements at the Pierce 
House; the design of a fire-suppression system at the Library; 
the town’s Conservation Fund; and to fund a new Affordable 
Housing Trust Fund. 

In evaluating proposals, the committee considers the 
following factors: 


- consistency with Lincoln’s vision, 
its Housing, Open Space and 
Recreation Plans, and _ other 
planning documents that have 
received town-wide review and 
input. 

- whether the project has support of 
relevant town committees or 
organizations. (e.g. Conservation 
Commission, Recreation 
Committee, Historic Commission, 
Housing Commission, etc.) 

: if the project helps preserve 
threatened resources or currently 
owned town assets. 

- if the project serves multiple needs 
and populations. 

. if the project serves a population 
that is currently underserved. 

. whether the project can realistically 
be accomplished within the time 
frame and budget that is proposed. 

- the impact of a delay in initiating 
this project. 

The committee also considers demonstrated support 
for the project as shown by additional fundraising through 
grants or private donations. Forms for submission of 
proposals for funding are available on the Lincoln web site 
(www.lincolntown.org). 


Lincoln School Committee 


The Lincoln School Committee is pleased to be able 
to report a lot of forward movement during this year. The 
Lincoln Public Schools have continued to be well-managed. 
We’ve been able to make some modest program 
improvements while maintaining our central mission of 
delivering a high quality education with relatively small class 
sizes. We continue to pursue operational efficiencies. We 
have instituted a program of multi-year planning and goal 
setting which enables us to implement our vision with some 
benchmarks to measure progress. We have significantly 
increased the quality and quantity of work being done in 
curriculum and professional development, in order to continue 
to improve student learning. 

The Lincoln Schools’ central mission of delivering an 
excellent education to our children has been underscored by 
curriculum work that has aligned what we do within and 
across grades, ensuring a logical progression with clear 
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objectives and alignment with state curriculum frameworks. 
We have been moving forward in developing a comprehensive 
technology plan which is geared at helping us to assess the 
best ways to teach with and teach about technology, areas 
critical for education of children in the 21“ century. Please 
read about some of the exciting work that’s been done with 
curriculum on our district website: www.lincnet.org 

The School Committee has supported professional 
development for our teachers, firmly believing that having 
teachers trained in the best current educational practices 
benefits students and makes Lincoln a more attractive place to 
teach. This year our professional development program has 
been re-organized to be more aligned with the current school, 
district and state curricular work. We have instituted new 
teacher evaluation and teacher mentoring programs, as well. 

We have launched a Facilities Subcommittee that is 
charged with evaluating the current state of all the facilities 
and grounds on Ballfield Road, assessing maintenance issues, 
and future educational and community use of the complex. 
What has become very clear through this process is that the 
plant is aging and needs a more significant investment in 
routine maintenance, possible renovation, and a coordinated 
plan of predictive maintenance to protect our investment in 
this resource. The Facilities Subcommittee will make a 
presentation at Town Meeting. 

We are also moving forward on procuring a 
successor contract to run the schools at Hanscom Air Force 
Base. We expect soon to be able to report back to the Town 
the progress we’ve made on this initiative. 

The School Committee wishes to thank Lincoln 
residents for their continued support of and interest in the 
Lincoln Public Schools. 


Julie Dobrow 
Chair, Lincoln School Committee 


A Village Center: the Time is 
NOW 


Lincoln has spent the past half century 
protecting the rural nature of our town. We have used 
private donations and public tax dollars to buy and 
conserve the fields and woods that now serve our 
community and Greater Boston residents in a variety of 
very important, if often undervalued and _ under 
recognized, ways. 

We protect the Cambridge water supply and our 
own. We provide hundreds of miles of free walking and 
cross country ski trails for use by Greater Boston 
residents. The Food Project grows food on Lincoln 
conservation land. 

We have succeeded so well that the value of our 
remaining developable land threatens the underlying 
values which sustain Lincoln’s uniqueness. 
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We need to remind ourselves that during this 
same half century Lincoln made town-owned land 
available to build two _ multi-income housing 
communities which have served as models for 
successful, economically integrated, housing here in 
Massachusetts and across the country. We changed our 
zoning to allow cluster developments which not only 
conserved open space and developed sub-communities 
but worked against the trend of building mega-mansions. 
We allowed accessory apartments in single family 
houses. 

We were the first, and for more than 20 years, 
the only community in Massachusetts to meet the State 
goal of ten percent ‘affordable’ housing. We have been 
exploring creative solutions to maintaining Lincoln’s 
housing diversity. Using CPA funds we are building 
three new units, implementing an affordable accessory 
apartment program, and buying-down condos. 

The Lincoln we enjoy today is the product of 
decisions made by individuals who came from different 
backgrounds: families here for generations; newcomers 
looking for ‘greener’ pastures and better schools. They 
shared an underlying belief: small towns differ from 
suburban bedroom communities. Small towns are made 
up of a variety of people: those who work at home, in 
town or commute; those with minimal resources and 
those who are economically blessed; those whose homes 
are very old, very new, very large or very small; children 
who attend the town schools; schools which provide an 
environment in which each child is seen as an individual, 
enabled to reach full potential, and prepared to live and 
work in the diverse, multi-cultural world beyond the 
town borders. 

To remain true to that vision we need to 
revitalize the Mall area, creating a ‘village center-—not 
at the Lincoln Center-- but around our train station and 
shopping area. Anchored by Lincoln Woods, The Ryan 
Estates, the Mall, Post Office and banks, South Lincoln 
has the potential to develop into a vibrant community 
asset. 

An economically viable shopping area needs 
additional residents within walking distance and a reason 
for other residents to go there. Clustering housing 
around the commuter rail makes sense. Creative ideas 
are floating through the Lincoln air. We’ve seen the 
plans for adding affordable housing above the stores. 
What about expanding Lincoln Woods, updating Lewis 
Street, building a much needed multi-purpose 
Senior/Community Center? A Center which would be a 
magnet attracting residents to the area. 

A Village Center: The time for action is NOW! 


Submitted by: B-J. Scheff candidate for re-election to 
the Lincoln Housing Commission 
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Lincoln Democratic Town 
Committee (LDTC) 


The LDTC is a grassroots organization which 
articulates progressive Democratic values, informs the public 
on major policy issues, and helps elect capable, honest and 
winning Democratic candidates. This year we mailed a 
newsletter to all registered Democrats in town, presented 
candidates for governor, lieutenant governor, and district 
attorney to Lincoln audiences, co-sponsored regional forums 
on social security and the Iraq occupation, and held a caucus 
to elect delegates to the Democratic State Convention in June. 
We’re also raising funds and organizing locally to support 
candidates at all levels in the fall 2006 elections. 

All registered Democrats are invited to become 
Associate Members of the LDTC. Dues are $35 annually. At 
each presidential election, up to 35 registered Lincoln 
Democrats are Elected Members of the LDTC. This group in 
turn elects LDTC officers and an Executive Committee. All 
interested citizens are welcome at our open meetings, which 
are announced through the LDTC Newsletter and the Lincoln 
Journal. 


Lincoln Police Department 
March 1, 2006 


The Lincoln Police Department is comprised of 
thirteen (13) full-time sworn police officers and seven 
(7) special police officers. Chief Kevin Mooney heads 
the Department, and the staff consists of one (1) 
Lieutenant, three (3) sergeants, one (1) detective and 
seven (7) patrol officers. The following is a review of the 
department for the 2005 year. 

AWARDS: 

In January, Sergeant Paul Westlund was honored 
as Lincoln Police Officer of the Year by Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving (M.A.D.D.) for his efforts in 
combating drunk driving. Sergeant Westlund’s 
thoroughness in preparing such cases resulted in a 
ninety-seven percent (97%) conviction rate. 

In November, Officer Robert Gallo (Safety 
Officer) received an award on behalf of the department 
from AAA in recognition that there has not been a 
pedestrian fatality in the Town for over twenty-five (25) 
years. 

TRAINING: 

In May, all members of the department received 
specialized training by members of the North Eastern 
Municipal Law Enforcement Council (N.E.M.L.E.C.) 
SWAT Team. The training focused on the police 
response to “Crisis in the Schools.” 
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During the year, all officers and dispatchers 
received specialized training on unique topics pertaining 
to domestic violence. These training were coordinated 
through the Domestic Violence Victim Assistance 
Program (D.V.V.A.P.) in conjunction with area police 
departments. In February, an officer went to Austin, 
Texas and in September and officer went to St. Paul, 
Minnesota in order to attend domestic violence 
conferences with members of area police departments 
and D.V.V.A.P. 

In August, Officer David Regan received eighty 
(80) hours of specialized training on the instruction of 
the Drug Abuse Resistance Education (D.A.R.E.) 
curriculum. In January 2006, Officer Regan will instruct 
the DARE curriculum to the fifth (5) grade students at 
the Lincoln Schools. 


GRANTS: 

Governor’s Highway Safety: The department 
received $8,400.00 for such initiatives as “Click it or 
Ticket” and “Drink Drive You Loose.” By undertaking 
this initiative, the department was able to increase its 
overall traffic enforcement by ten (10%) percent. 
Furthermore, by taking part and complying with the 
initiative, the department received the following 
equipment; two (2) traffic signal advisors, four (4) 
measuring wheels, five (5) pedestrian crosswalk signs, 
and one (1) hand held radar unit. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE: 

In a cooperative effort, the police, fire, and 
school departments joined together to assist the victims 
of Hurricane Katrina. As a result, a total of 2,500 
pounds of food was collected and sent to the victims via 
the Greater Boston Food Pantry. 


INITIATIVES: 

The department volunteered to be part of the 
State’s Racial Profiling Pilot Program, which lasted six 
(6) months. During this time, the department was 
actively involved and influential in the development of 
the state-wide system which was __ ultimately 
implemented. 
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Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 
- Certified Arborists 

- Certified Horticulturalists 
- Title V Septic Installers 


Tree Services 


- Expert Climbing 

- Structural & Aesthetic 
Pruning 

- Difficult Tree Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance 


- Fertilizing Programs 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance 
- Spring & Fall Clean Ups 

- Lawn & Field Mowing 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding 

- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 


- Landscape Architects 
- Sanitary Engineers 
- Licensed Carpenters 


Excavation 


- Septic Systems 

- Utility Relocation 
- Drainage Systems 
- Oil Tank Removal 


Landscaping 


- Landscape Design 

- Perennial Gardens 

- Planting 

- Lawn Installation 

- Irrigation Systems 

- Poison Ivy Eradication 


(978) 263-1967 
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LINCOLN BY LINCOLN 
A Legend in its Own Time 


Available now but not forever 
at 
The Old Town Hall Exchange 
or 
The Cottage Press 
mahales@world.std.com 
781-259-8771 


(Free shipping if you mention this ad 
to The Cottage Press.) 


MARK C. ALLEN 


Hammond GMAC Real Estate 

428 Common Street * Belmont * MA 02478 
Office: (617) 484-1900 * Fax: (617) 484-5862 

Cell: (617) 821-9546 

meallen@hammondre.com * www.hammondre.com 
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Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


259-0310 
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Veterans Services Officer 


This is a state required position in every city 
and town to provide aid to our veterans, their 
spouses and their dependents as they need it. Both 
the state, through the Department of Veterans 
Services and the federal government through the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs have programs and 
abilities to help with pensions, interim financial aid, 
medical help, funerals, etc. Some towns join with 
others to support a Services Officer, most are paid 
positions, some, like Lincoln’s, are volunteer ones. 
John Caswell 


Lincoln Representative to 
Minuteman Senior Services 


The State has chartered some 28 non-profit 
organizations to look after the needs of senior 
citizens. Minuteman Senior Services is in 
Burlington and covers 16 cities and towns from 
Winchester to Stow, including Lincoln. Minuteman 
is governed by a board of members, one from each 
of its sixteen cities and towns, and several at-large 
members. It functions with federal and state monies 
and provides case management for lower income 
seniors for things like home care, medical care, etc. 
There is financial management, health information, 
meals on wheels, congregate meals sites, protective 
services, SHINE, and more. Lincoln works with 
Minuteman through our Council on Aging which 
appoints Lincoln’s board member. John Caswell 


S.H.I.N.E. Counselor 


The Federal government funds this program 
through the state. SHINE is Serving Health 
Information Needs of Elders. The program is run by 
the state Department of Human Services and 
provides seniors help with Medicare, Medicaid, 
Prescription Advantage, Long Term Care, hospital 
bills, etc., really anything to do with matters of 
health. Counselors are certified by the state after a 
training period and then attend monthly sessions to 
keep them abreast of developments. 

John Caswell 
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Notes from the Pierce House 


Continuing the January 1“ tradition, which 
began in 2000, the Pierce House hosted its annual 
“First Day” party for the townspeople of Lincoln to 
welcome the New Year 06. Amidst the 
festiveness, residents were treated to music by the 
Ancient Mariners, cookie decorating for children, a 
chocolate fountain, and the traditional hors 
d’oeuvres, soups, breads and sweets. 

The Committee is indebted to all who 
supported the event with financial contributions, to 
the many volunteers, who kept things running 
smoothly, and to Susan and Richard Silver, our 
“helpful manager,” who originated the idea seven 
years ago. 

During the warm summer months of 2005, 
work was completed on the bluestone terrace 
adjacent to the house — thanks to the creativity and 
resourcefulness of committee member, Max Mason. 
Dancing on the terrace is now possible eliminating 
the need for an expensive dance floor. 

In an effort to increase bookings and, 
therefore, revenues the Pierce House 1s offering new 
Sunday rates for out-of-towners. Bookings 
welcome! Please help us spread the word. 

The Pierce House continues to be the 
“venue” for many Lincoln events, including the 
upcoming retirement party on Friday, March 31 for 
Town Clerk, Nancy Zuelke. 


Jean Horne for the Pierce House Committee 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


F ; M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Heating Oil Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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Endangered Species at Codman 
Community Farms 


By Ray Adamson 


Most everyone is aware of endangered 
species of wildlife becoming extinct and also of 
those that have become extinct. (Passenger pigeon, 
DoDo bird, dinosaurs, for example) But few people 
in this world are aware of the battle going on in 
animal agriculture to preserve endangered species 
or domestic farm animals. In the last 100 years 
approximately 1,000 breeds of different types of 
domestic farm animals have disappeared off the 
face of the earth. These animals and their genetics 
are lost forever. (Over thousands of years farmers 
developed different types of breeds to meet the 
specialized requirements of environment, 
durability, production, as well as a_ host of other 
reasons.) Throughout the 20" century as farms 
became more specialized animals have started to be 
selected for narrower characteristics, leaving many 
breeds to fall by the wayside and become extinct. 
The numerous small family farms that once dotted 
the American landscape supplied an important 
biodiversity in domestic animal genetics and were a 
resource for stability in safe food production. 
However, industrialized agriculture demands 
specific traits in animals that all breeds can’t 
supply. Those breeds that don’t meet the criteria of 
corporate farming are not used and are the ones that 
will become extinct if not kept by a dedicated small 
group of farmers and various organizations that 
realize these unique genetics could be important 
again some day. 

I will give you a few examples to clear up 
any confusion I may have created. 

Swine - another name for pigs. 

The breed of choice for factory farms is the 
Yorkshire breed. The Yorkshire is a docile, fast- 
growing pig that does well in confinement. 
However, the settlers of this country used a breed of 
pig called the Tamworth. Extremely docile yet 
fiercely protective of their young, these pigs were 
extremely self-sufficient so early Americans let 
them forage on their own until ready for slaughter. 
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They were very slow growers, however. When 
forage is short in supply, these are the only pigs I 
know of that thrive eating hay. The Tamworth is 
now as scarce as mosquitos in January. 

Beef Cattle 

The top choices of breeders today are Black 
Angus and Whiteface Hereford. Again, these 
breeds adapt readily to feed lot operations. 

Beef Devon (very rare) 

This breed is a very hearty one that can 
scrounge out a living on hard scrabble land or what 
[refer tom aSem, Poverty = Pasture. = Lhis sissa 
multipurpose breed that is the true Foster Mother of 
America. The early Americans used them for meat 
and milk, but most importantly they were employed 
as “Draft Animals”; that is they were the trucks and 
tractors of that day. They pulled the plows, hauled 
produce to the market, pulled the stone boats for 
stone masons, etc. They were not replaced as draft 
animals until a little known farmer named, George 
Washington, developed the modern mule, but that’s 
another story. So the Tamworth Hog and the Devon 
cow, both unique animals, are not in demand today 
and are in danger of extinction. They are referred to 
as “heritage breeds.” 

Throughout this nation a network of small 
farms maintains a small gene pool of heritage 
breeds of chickens, turkeys, dairy cattle, and sheep. 
Come see them and appreciate them. Codman 
Community Farm is a member of “New England 
Heritage Breeds Association” based in Sturbridge, 
MA, as well as a member of “The National 
Association of Heritage Breeds” based in North 
Carolina. 


Copyright 2006 Raymond Adamson 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 

smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www.cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 
152 Lincoln Road 
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In Praise Of 
The Cottage Press 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


The Cottage Press, located upstairs in the 
Old Town Hall, has been serving Lincoln authors 
since 1987 when Mary Ann Hales started business 
with the publication of Elizabeth Slayter’s folio of 
recipes, Offbeat Recipes for a Hungry World. Now, 
after 18 years of continuous operation, Mary Ann 
and the Press will enter a sabbatical period 
beginning sometime in the middle of 
April. A final decision about re-activating the 
business will be made at the end of a year’s break. 
We discussed publishing in Lincoln recently. 

Desktop publishing came into vogue in the 
late 1980’s when relatively affordable personal 
computers came on the market, together with 
software that made typing and editing manuscripts 
much easier than had been the case with typewriters 
and paper copy. At that time Mary Ann was ready 
to begin part-time work, and with her master’s 
degrees in English and Library Science, she was 
well prepared to consider publishing. The Slayter 
cookbook was followed by Dr. J.R. Elkinton’s Bird 
on a Rockingchair from The Cottage Press in 1988. 
The big move from home to the Old Town Hall was 
undertaken in 1991. 

Those who used the full services of The 
Press received formatting, editing, printing, sales 
promotion and distribution. Heritage House, 
Publishers, an arm of The Cottage Press, put 
manuscripts into book format while the respective 
authors took responsibility for the bulk of editing 
and all distribution of the completed book. Since its 
inception, The Cottage Press has published 11 
books, including Lincoln by Lincoln in 2004 for the 
250" celebration of the town’s incorporation, and 
Heritage House has prepared 32 assorted memoirs, 
essays, family histories, a cookbook, and collections 
of poetry. The Press has worked with nine local 
organizations, 44 individual residents, and 190 
contributors to Lincoln by Lincoln! 

Mary Ann has had help along the way. She 
particularly commends Catherine Meeks who was 
illustrator and graphic designer in the early years. 
Roger Gordy, a former Lincoln resident who now 
lives in Newtonville, has worked extensively with 
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Mary Ann for a number of years. She describes 
him as a technical whiz experienced in classic book 
design, who has served The Press in the areas of 
book design and production, as well as specializing 
in photographic matters. More recently, Lincoln 
resident Susan Mcdonald was the designer and 
typesetter for the anthology in 2004. Lincoln 
historian John MacLean, author Palmer Faran and 
poet Mary Terrell gave invaluable advice and 
assistance during the period from 2002 to 2004 
when Lincoln by Lincoln was in the works. Mary 
Ann was fortunate to secure the printing services of 
Daamen Printing of West Rutland, Vermont (but 
now out of business) on the recommendation of a 
client. 

I had asked Mary Ann to note some of the 
significant events of her years as a publisher, and 
she wrote these comments: 

“Two highlights stand out. The first is the 
publication of Heroine of the Battle Road by Palmer 
Faran. The play is the story of a Lincoln woman, 
Mary Flint Hartwell, who participated in the 
American Revolution on the night of Paul Revere’s 
ride. To see this book bring history to life was very 
rewarding. Then Palmer and I produced the play 
with the assistance of many people in our 
community, including some of our Minute Men. 
One very snowy night in March, (March 2, 1996) 
the curtain opened on Brooks auditorium stage to an 
audience of parents and children who filled the 
room. As the action on the stage began, I was, 
moved beyond anything I could have imagined. 

The second big event was the publication of 
Lincoln by Lincoln in celebration of our town’s 
250" birthday. Almost 200 citizens contributed to 
the book. The depth, variety and richness of their 
work truly captures the vital pulse of Lincoln today. 
What could be better than to give back to this 
unique community an enjoyable self-portrait that 
will be a lasting gift for the future? I would guess 
that in several years, this limited edition would be a 
collectible since no more will be printed.” 

Mary Ann’s decision to take a break was 
precipitated by a substantial increase in her rent at 
the Old Town Hall. But she believes that good 
things can come from a transition, and it is not a bad 
thing to relax, read more, spend time with the 
grandchildren, and tame the paperwork at home. At 
the end of a year’s time she will make a final 
decision about closing permanently or _ re- 
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establishing The Cottage Press in some other way at 
some other place. She says that a future location 
would be more friendly to older legs and knees than 
her present stairway to the second floor. 

During the coming year Mary Ann will 
make available the remaining books from the first 
printing of Lincoln by Lincoln and some other items 
from her years of publishing. A few wrapped 
copies of Lincoln by Lincoln are for sale now at the 
Old Town Hall Exchange. There will be no second 
printing. 

In Mary Ann’s own words on closing: 

“T would never have believed when I began 
the press in 1987 that my work would be so varied 
and stimulating. I have worked closely with so 
many exceptional authors to make their dream of 
their own book come true. It’s been fulfilling and 
meaningful and I would not trade this experience 
for anything...When I began, I set as one of my 
goals to produce good words in print. I think I have 
accomplished that. One book, one dream at a time.” 


Copyright 2006 Beverly Eckhardt 
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Fours Seasons, Fifty Acres, and 
a Thousand Pigs 


By Susan F. Brooks 


We bought the place because it had good bones, 
it was anchored to its surroundings. You could, 
instantly, imagine yourself a kid, stalking its woods, 
wending your way through the secret passageway 
created within the vast interior of the overgrown 
arborvitae hedge. We learned shortly the house’s 
orientation to the landscape, opening itself to the east in 
the morning, the back porch’s direct bead on the setting 
sun. Drawn to the place. Comfortable in it, at once and 
completely. 


Twenty-five years later, that feeling of 
connection has grown still more acute, heightened by 
each wonderful new piece of serendipity the 
homestead’s history yields up. 


A family named Miller christened the place 
‘Fiddlers’ Green” sometime in the 60s and installed a 
swimming pool out back, allegedly because Mister M 
was afflicted with some crippling disease. For the first 
decade we lived here, I was stunned anew each spring by 
the succession of crocus, tulips, daffodils, hyacinth, 
snow drops, blue bells, and more that trumpet each 
year’s vernal equinox. I don’t know whether it was 
whispered or only afoot in my imagination, but I’ve 
always ascribed the seasonal lushness to a similar 
capacity in Mrs. M herself, providing me with my own 
private visual on “tiptoeing through the tulips.” 


We kept and keep still the height measurements 
against the kitchen doorway which mark the stature 
attainments of several generations of children. In our 
own children’s youth, we once received a proper calling 
card, from one Mrs. P, requesting the opportunity to 
bring her grandchild by to see the house. It seems her 
son, the grandchild’s father, had passed away, but this 
was the house in which he was raised and she wanted to 
show it to his son. I felt, oddly enough, honored, 
knowing that I lived in such a well-loved place. 


Somewhere down the decades, I did finally 
notice that the stone walls that border our front yard are 
three feet thick and composed of some pretty fair sized 
boulders. I began to appreciate that some person or 
persons had lifted each one of these behemoths into 
place. 
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And then the next layer of the house’s history 
was revealed. I was gifted with visits from the two 
brothers whose family was the last to farm this place. 
They confirmed the impression which contemplation of 
the actual heft of each stone member of our mammoth 
walls had first intimated - alot of heavy lifting had gone 
on here. 


Robert and Michael Shea were born here, 
Michael in 1927, and Robert upstairs in the sunniest 
bedroom in the house, in 1928. Their father, Cornelius, 
and his father before him, were farmers. They came, 
sometime in 1926, “the parents and livestock,” with the 
“farm hands,” from a farm on the Lexington/Waltham 
town line, a site the state acquired in order to build a 
hospital, on Bow Street off Trapelo Road. How, one 
wonders, did they move livestock in those days? Did we 
close off the public ways to accommodate a “pig” drive? 
[There is, most wondrously, an actual cattle drive that 
figures elsewhere in the house’s history. ] 


When they came here to Lincoln, the Sheas 
purchased the fifty acres which ran “northerly of the 
Concord Turnpike... to the School House Road....” (in 
other words, from Route 2 at Tracey’s Corner through 
the area now called Morningside Lane). The landscape, 
as the brothers describe it, was virtually a treeless plain, 
the woods so limited that they can provide you with an 
inventory that identifies what few trees there were by 
name. They recollect only four or five other houses 
along this entire stretch of Bedford Road. 


The work, one imagines, must have been pretty 
much non-stop; thirty acres under cultivation, twenty 
acres devoted to the pig farm operation. The stone-lined 
declivity in the back yard which we for years so crudely 
regarded as our brush dump turns out to be the first floor 
of what was a five story barn housing anywhere from 
500 to 1000 pigs each year. The pig barn sat right up 
against “our” barn, the gabled end facing the street, the 
ground floor accessible only from the rear, back where 
the land falls away. The cement stairs down to the 
second floor are still there, one of the many secret 
garden elements in which I delight, now vested with 
historical purpose. A thousand pigs a year! Piglets 
filled the first, second and (part of the) third stories of 
the barn for several weeks after birth, two or three times 
each year. And then they were moved out into the pig 
yards which lined Morningside Lane. 


And a thousand pigs a year were only half the 
story. Those thirty acres under cultivation were also a 
four-season operation. Winter spinach was planted in 
October and then reaped, by hand, along with fresh 
dandelion greens, sometime in March. Iceberg and 
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native lettuce, beets, celery and squash were grown from 
seed. Hay for the horses and straw for the produce had 
to be planted and, in time, harvested. Crabapple (grown, 
curiously enough, for jelly), apple, peach and Sickle pear 
orchards had, at various times in the Sheas’ tenure, to be 
tended. His reliance on “hot beds” and the misting 
capacity of his irrigation system to avoid the ravages of 
early or late season frosts and extend the growing season 
are two indicators, to this amateur’s mind, of just how 
hard Cornelius worked to maximize his farmer’s 
productivity. 


The irrigation pond and its pump house, by the 
way, were located somewhere near the corner of 
Morningside Lane. The pond also functioned as a 
swimming hole. But I don’t get the feeling that the 
Shea boys spent alot of time swimming. Michael Shea 
was born with an impairment to his legs which 
precluded his participation in the Lincoln baseball mania 
of the day. The boys’ father died as they entered their 
teens. What they remember of farm life is this: that the 
“back shed” was used to store wood and coal for the 
kitchen stove; that it was their job to haul wood from the 
fields back to the shed for this purpose; and that during 
“depression times,” it was sometimes too costly to 
harvest the crops and they were plowed under instead. 
Robert remembers going with one of the “hands” at six 
in the morning to Waltham to pick up the day laborers in 
time for breakfast at seven. 


Four seasons, fifty acres and a thousand pigs add 
up to a lot of work. Eight men bunked in the back two 
bedrooms, their labor supplemented in season by the 
“field ladies” from Waltham. A live-in cook prepared 
the required 50 plus meals each day, cleaned the men’s 
rooms, made their beds, and hung their washing to dry. 
A taste of farm life, and its regimentation, can be 
gleaned from Robert and Michael’s recollection of its 
routines: baking on Thursday, bread pudding on Friday, 
donuts cooked in a cast iron kettle filled with recycled 
lard. While I’m reassured to know that the cook was 
accorded half an hour’s sanctioned “nap time” each day, 
I’m curious as to why the “wet wash” services of the day 
collected, washed, but delivered back undried the 
household’s laundry. 


I’m rabidly curious, of course, about all the Shea 
brothers didn’t tell me. Behind which stone wall, 
exactly, was the crabapple orchard located? And where 
were the other orchards? How did an emporium called 
Birdland come to be situated on the current Route 2A? 
Id like to learn more about how the “shot bed” system, 
comparable to what we would call cold frames, actually 
worked. Where and how many beds were laid out, and 
where was the site of the ten car shed in which the 
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sashes were stored? When and how did the farm stead 
get sold off and Morningside Lane created? But answers 
to those questions will have to wait for another day. 


For now, I am mostly and deeply touched by all 
the memories the Shea brothers have shared and by what 
it is they do most readily recall: the care with which they 
recount their farm family patrimony; the pride taken in 
their father’s reputation as a “good feeder,” a reference 
one assumes to the care he rendered his pigs but perhaps 
an allusion instead to the table he set for his “hired 
help”; and the quickness with which Robert tells me that 
while up to a thousand livestock were raised on the farm 
in any given year, no animals were ever slaughtered 
here. 


Two last gems from the Shea brothers ‘ legacy 
are these. First, they’ve bestowed me with pure 
mischievous delight in the new certainty that the quaint, 
tiny, windowed “closet” off the back living room 
served, until 1940, as the “back panty” or family 
outhouse (Lest you worry about how the proprieties 
were observed in North Lincoln, rest assured that a 
separate outhouse for the hired help was located in the 
shed.). And secondly, they’ve endowed me with one last 
piece of horticultural heritage - For those who’ve 
observed with skepticism my efforts to naturalize our 
front yard, take comfort from knowing that this very 
same section was at one time entirely planted with 
rhubarb! 


And now comes one more gift from a still earlier 
generation in this homestead’s history. It turns out that 
somewhere in the farm’s past there really was a cattle 
drive. I learned this just this past spring when I met the 
grand nephew of the woman from whom the Sheas 
purchased the farm. I learned also that this aunt, the 
Sheas’ predecessor, wrote poetry, had a dog named 
Hamlet, and taught school at the foot of what was then 
called Old School House Road (and is now known as 
Bedford Lane). And how’s this for serendipity: her 
name, too, was Brooks. 


Author’s note: If you know more about this or other 
aspects of North Lincoln history, I’d be delighted to hear 
from you. My e-mail is JEGS@aol.com or you can call 
me on 781-259-8508. 


Copyright 2006 Susan Brooks 


This article appeared previously in Lincoln by Lincoln — 
Reflections on a Massachusetts Town at 250. It was 
published by The Cottage Press, Lincoln in 2004 and is 
available at the Old Town Hall Exchange, the Audubon 
Shop and The Cottage Press. 
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Gardening Folk Wisdom 


By Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Gardens Staff 


As everybody who tries it knows, gardening isn't a 
cut-and-dried activity that always comes out right if you just 
follow the rules. Within the intertwined relationship of 
gardener and garden lurks the suspicion that there's another 
hand in there making decisions about whether a plant thrives 
or not, lives or dies. Before scientific knowledge, mysteries of 
gardening were intuited, and often 'explained' by myths, and 
beliefs were passed from neighbor to neighbor. Some of these 
wisdoms are enlightened by modern examination, and they 
can be amusing to read as well as thought-provoking. An 
interesting small book, originally published in England, has 
gathered folk wisdom about gardening (Old Wives' Lore for 
Gardeners; Maureen & Bridget Boland; Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, New York), and is the source for the material below, 
which was collected from early herbals and from rural 
gardeners. 

From an early herbal, there is the admonishment to 
sow seeds of turnips, barely, and rapes while naked, and when 
the moon is full. The assumption is that if the farmer could be 
naked, it was warm enough to sow the seeds. It is said that in 
Lincolnshire, England, the farmer would take off his trousers 
and sit on the ground to test the soil temperature; if it was too 
cold for the farmer's bottom, it was too cold for the seed. As 
for the moon, it is thought that its rhythms affect water in the 
plant just as in the sea, and that the waxing moon ‘draws up 
the water' and promotes growth. It is also statistically more 
likely to rain heavily after a full or new moon than a waning 
moon, which helps to establish the new planting. 

During World War II, when rationing was going on, 
the authors discovered by accident that burying a grease cake 
accumulated by dumping greasy water outside a window 
caused a struggling climbing rose to bloom magnificently and 
to be healthy ever after. They felt guilty disposing of the fat, 
which looked edible, and so buried it at night near the rose. 
They now plant fat in the hole with each new rose in their 
town garden. 

Certain plants will grow poorly or not at all if planted 
in proximity to one another. Gladioli planted in the vegetable 
garden will cause peas, beans, and especially strawberries to 
decline, and rue will harm sage and basil. It is well know that 
walnut trees emit a phytochemical that deters many plants 
from growing underneath. Apparently the ash tree, which was 
always considered magical, also has deterrent properties. 
When the support for a large climbing rose in the authors' 
garden collapsed, they tried training the rose to form an arch 
to the upper branches of an existing ash tree lower down on 
the slope. Each branch of the rose died exactly where it 
touched the ash. Similarly, peas trained on sticks made of ash 
refused to cling, unwinding their tendrils. 
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On the other hand, parsley and garlic (especially 
garlic) will repel aphids, and parsley will increase the scent of 
roses. Ordinary purple foxglove has for generations been said 
to stimulate growth and increase disease resistance in many 
plants, and to improve the storage qualities of potatoes, 
tomatoes, and apples grown nearby. Chamomile has long been 
planted beside an ailing plant for a brief period to improve its 
health. Marigolds will kill nematodes in the soil and whiteflies 
above ground, and nasturtiums will kill whiteflies on 
greenhouse plants and wooly aphids on fruit trees, if allowed 
to climb them. 

There are other good nuggets of garden practice to 
glean from this little book, which is fun to read while 
dreaming of bonne chance in the spring garden. 


Copyright 2006 Malinda Hatch 
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Dear Readers, 


Spring is officially here. Yesterday the warblers arrived at Mt. Auburn Cemetery! Also, 
on the way back from the dump, I noticed lilacs were starting to open. While I write this I 
am looking at a bird house wondering if the wrens will find it as usual. 


Robin Wilkerson, a local gardener and artist, has drawn the flower on the cover. Her 
passion is gardening with art close behind. She is a member of the Open Studio which is 
under the auspices of the Recreation Department. Robin used to take a gardening ad in 
this magazine but cancelled. “I just got too many replies!" 


We are pleased that Chris Bibbo, the director of the DPW contributed the first article. 
He’s getting to know the town and now we can get to know Chris and the DPW. 


Recently Harold and I saw Guys & Dolls at the Turtle Lane Theater in Auburndale. The 
play is well-cast and a fun night out. 


Betty 
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The Role of Public Works in 


Your Community 
By Christian Bibbo, P.E., Lincoln Public Works Director 


Maybe it’s my role as a Director of Public Works, but 
driving around through different communities I can 
immediately determine whether or not a city or town has a 
healthy, well organized Public Works Department. To many, it 
may just be the sense that the Town you live in or drive 
through is a “nice Town” or “pretty Town”; to others it may 
just be a gratifying walk along a well maintained path during a 
brisk fall morning. 

Managing a Public Works Department is a house keeping 
adventure on a massive scale. Here in the Town of Lincoln 
your Public Works is no different. On any given day, we can 
be fixing roads, putting up signs, preparing a burial site, 
repairing a truck or operating the Transfer Station. Some of 
the mainstays of our duties include: 


e Snow and Ice Removal 

e Cemetery Maintenance 

e Cemetery Burials 

e Transfer Station Operation 
e Waste Hauling 

e Recycling 

e Tree Maintenance 

e Pavement Maintenance 
Roadside Maintenance 
Drainage Maintenance 
Fleet Maintenance 
Materials Handling 
Roadside Path Maintenance 


In addition to the above there are always many other 
somewhat less glamorous tasks that we do. We get the calls to 
remove dead animals on the road, we pick up the trash on the 
side of the road, and we sweep the roads. 

Winters for a Public Works employee can involve some 
of the most challenging aspects of any job anywhere. This 
past winter my crews and | worked to remove snow and ice on 
such days as Thanksgiving and New Years’ Eve. 
Unfortunately Mother Nature doesn’t look at her calendar 
when she conjures up a storm for us to deal with. If you take 
into account that this is largely unscheduled work, I have to 
give credit to the crew members. You wake up on 
Thanksgiving morning ready to watch some football, eat, 
spend time with family and friends; and then you get the call 
to come on in and remove snow. | recall this past New Years 
Eve; looking out the window, and wouldn’t you know that it 
started snowing at 7:00 PM. Personally, I was a wreck all 
night thinking about staffing a snow removal crew for the 
night. 

As tough as winter can be, the warmer months bring a 
much better work environment as we transition to our other 
outside activities. First we have to clean-up from the past 
winter, and then we begin working on a host of projects. 
Beautiful spring days are particularly nice as the thoughts of 
the past winter slowly fade into memory. 
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As this Public Works group moves forward, I will be 
looking to bring newer technologies on-line to tackle our 
multiple duties. Leaf removal is a good example of where we 
need this technology. Typically, we only get a 2 to 4 week 
period between the point when all the leaves have fallen and 
when the snow flies. With such a small window of 
opportunity, we have to move as quickly as possible to remove 
as many leaves as is possible. With the new leaf collection 
and grinding technologies on the market today, we can 
perform this work at a much better and effective rate than ever 
before. Given our Department’s relatively small size, the new 
technology will be crucial to our work schedules. 

In Lincoln, your Public Works Department will be 
dedicated to maintaining all the rich, natural heritage that you 
have worked so hard to preserve. A good starting point will 
be to make sure that the Town’s walking paths are well 
maintained. There is nothing like a good morning walk or a 
stroll after dinner. You may have seen some of the crews out 
on these paths performing various maintenance activities. In 
the upcoming months, both the Public Works Department and 
the Conservation Department will be making additional 
improvements to these paths including sweeping and limited 
removal of some of the adjacent vegetation. We will also start 
to repair some of the bituminous surfaces of these paths. 

Some other improvements that the Department will be 
undertaking include a continuation of our roadside 
maintenance procedures. Last summer we received a modern 
piece of equipment called a municipal tractor. This new 
tractor has allowed us to selectively remove some of the brush 
and heavy vegetation that has built up in recent years along 
our roadsides. We will continue to remove this over-growth in 
vegetation as well as remove the sand that has built up along 
the side of the road. This will allow for the beauty of those 
old farmers’ stone walls to really come through. Your view of 
the Lincoln’s beautiful country side that you have worked so 
hard to preserve will also be more pleasant and less obstructed 
by unsightly brush and growth. 

In order to drive these roads safely however, the 
Department is looking to improve the road structure and 
drainage. This will be quite a large undertaking since many of 
the Town’s roads have fallen into disrepair. 

Another place where Public Works plays a significant role 
in your community is at the Town’s Transfer Station. 
Although it 1s a place where you bring your trash and 
recyclables, it is also a convenient place to catch up on some 
old business and see some familiar faces in Town. The Public 
Works Department will be trying to make that trip to the 
transfer Station a little more enjoyable. In the upcoming 
months we will be repairing walls, fixing fences, and re- 
painting buildings. 

A healthy Public Works Department is vital to a 
community’s sense of well being. I would like to take this 
opportunity to say thank you for welcoming me to Lincoln, 
and I look forward to continuing to preserve Lincoln’s rich 
and beautiful heritage. 
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Lincoln’s DPW in action. 
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Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


Lincoln Recycling News 
By Diana Smith 


The Lincoln Recycling Committee works to promote 
recycling, reduce the amount of our solid waste (trash), and to 
keep trash off our roadsides. 

The following are updates to Lincoln’s recycling 
guidelines. 

PLASTIC BOTTLE TOPS AND LIDS should be 
thrown away unless they have a recycling logo triangle with 
#1-7. 


CAR BATTERIES 
Please take note that CAR BATTERIES will no longer be 
accepted at the Transfer Station. They can be dropped off at 
the DPW on Lewis Street 
At present car batteries have to be transported by the DPW 
employees. It is easier to collect them on a pallet at the DPW 
and then lift them with a forklift into a truck rather than to 
move them all from the Transfer Station first. They go to a 
junkyard in Lexington and are recycled. 
Alkaline batteries (the kind that go in flashlights) can 
now go in the trash. Nicad batteries are recycled in the 
Transfer Station shed. 


USED MOTOR OIL also should be delivered to the DPW. 
Do not drop off containers unless the office is open. 
Unidentified oil has to be treated as hazardous waste because 
it might contain a mixture, and its disposal is expensive for the 
town. 


COLLECTION of ELECTRONICS 

The collection of Cathode Ray Tubes (CRTs)/electronics 
at the Transfer Station occurs twice a year. Check the Lincoln 
Journal for dates. Items that will be accepted include: CRTs, 
TVs, computers, microwaves, refrigerators, freezers, air 
conditioners (with freon), propane tanks, dehumidifiers, 
humidifiers, VCRs, DVDs, Hi Fi’s, record players, radios. No 
electronic games. 


WAXED CARTONS 

Waxed cartons such as juice and milk containers can be 
thrown in with the commingled recyclables, provided there is 
no trace of food on them. Our vendor does not want pizza 
boxes because the oil in pizza usually does not wash out well. 
A waxed box containing food can be recycled only if the food 
was not in contact with the carton (butter cartons are ok). 
Cartons should be flattened. 


STYROFOAM 

Styrofoam must be broken up into pieces that are small 
enough to fit into the barrels where it is collected. Peanuts 
must be enclosed in a plastic bag so that they cannot escape 
when dumped. 
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Lincoln Cleans Up Lincoln 


On Earth Day, Saturday, April 22, the Recycling 
Committee and the Conservation Department co-sponsored a 
Roadside Clean Up day. It’s an endearing community 
activity, and a good lesson for children. A child who spends a 
morning picking up other people’s trash is not likely to 
become an adult litterer. Thanks to the volunteers who 
worked on April 22: Bonita Robbins, Jim Meadors, Ellen 
Meadors, Joyce Quelch, Julie Pugh, Sandra Bradlee, Inge 
Richardson, Harriet Todd, Laura Koller, Diana Smith, Sue 
Stason, Peggy Elliott, Mary Klem, Elisa, Eddie, and Joy 
Hovestadt and Jane Layton and Anna Wilkins of the 
Conservation Department. 

Citizen workers collected trash along Lincoln, Bedford, 
Codman, and Baker Bridge roads. Their findings included a 
smashed windshield, various car parts, plastic straps from 
newspaper delivery bundles, and ubiquitous wire debris left 
behind by telephone line installers. The volunteers’ only regret 
with all that variety there was no money in the mix. 

Other volunteers worked at the Transfer Station, filling 
about 30 large bags with trash from along the entry road and 
behind the Transfer Station fence. In addition to hundreds of 
beer cans and bottles and numerous plastic bags and 
Styrofoam peanuts, the debris included 2 outboard motors, 
several tires, 2 pairs of plastic shutters, 4-6 bales of barbed 
wire, metal Venetian blinds, an appliance motor, plywood, a 
plastic bin, a metal bucket, and an old chair with mouse-house 
upholstery. 

Jane Layton and Anna Wilkins of the Conservation 
Department collected all the bags using the Conservation 
Department truck, and also helped drag junk out of the woods 
at the Transfer Station. 

Thanks to everyone for all that work! We hope that next 
year more people will join us for the fun and for a worthwhile 
contribution to Lincoln. Volunteers were supplied with gloves, 
grabbers which are fun and save your back, as well as orange 
traffic vests for safety. And there were great refreshments at 
the end: 2 kinds of home-made soup, chicken and ham roll up 
sandwiches, fudge brownies, drinks, and coffee. 

The Recycling Committee hopes that those who couldn't 
join us on April 22 will do their part when they get the 
opportunity. Keeping our town clean is an on-going effort, and 
you can do it any time you go on a walk--not just on Earth 
Day. 

The Recycling Committee is always looking for new 
volunteers, ideas, and feedback. Please feel free to call any of 
us with your comments. The Town of Lincoln Recycling 
Committee: Peggy Elliott, Chair 259 0433, Diana Smith 9759, 
Julie Pugh 8259, Sandra Bradlee 8597, Inge Richardson 8336, 
Jim Meadors 0686, and Anita Scheipers, Assistant Town 
Administrator 259 2600. 


Diana Smith 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 


Fal 


© Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking . : 


Newbury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


-nedeaconess.com e Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Growing Up On Farrar Pond 


By Gordon Winchell 
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Farrar Pond and Pineloch in 1940 


The origin of Farrar Pond has been covered by 
Harold McAleer in a previous article. Here I will attempt to 
describe what it was like to grow up in this spot and in this 
town. Then I'll show how our family’s values melded with 
Lincoln’s evolving philosophy of land use to lead us to where 
we are today. 

When I was six I remember our parents leaving our 
home in the Waverly section of Belmont to find land to build a 
house “in the country”. They found what they wanted in 
Lincoln on a high hillside on the east end of Farrar Pond, 
looking up its one-mile length. Ed Farrar insisted on selling 
them not just the house site, but also some 200 acres on the 
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“south side of Pole Brook all the way from Concord Road to 


the Sudbury River. Pole Brook, also known as Halfway 
Brook, runs under Concord Road (Rt. 126) into the east end of 
the lake and, originally, through Broad Meadow into 
Fairhaven Bay on the river. Its course is documented in old 
maps. This land sale was accomplished in the spring of 1925. 

The large house was built by R.D. Donaldson, Sr. and 
we moved in within the year. We called our home Pine Loch. 
My father, Guilbert Winchell, commuted to work in 
Cambridge where he was manager of the Boston branch of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, a producer of liquid carbon 
dioxide. My mother, Evelyn Saylor Winchell, had grown up in 
Pottstown, Pa. and brought her culture of flowers and a family 
farm to our new home. In addition to a large vegetable 
garden, we had a variety of dogs, chickens, pigs, two horses 
and one or two cows to be milked. 
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I have strong memories of starting school in the 2nd 
grade in the little red school house on Lincoln Road (now the 
Masonic Temple). Then I, along with my older brother 
Guilbert, younger brother Richard, and baby sister Dorothy 
Ann, all attended the Lincoln Public Schools and Concord 
High School. 

Growing up on the Pond was idyllic. Our home 
provided us with swimming, fishing, skating and boating, right 
in our own back yard! We also learned about all the creatures 
of the pond, the catfish and the otters among them. We learned 
about the trees and plants of the woods along with its many 
creatures and birds, the flying squirrels and the osprey. I 
remember catching a large snapper in the pond with my 
brothers, and hacking it up for my mother to make soup 
(which we never ate), but that’s another story! Lincoln life 
included the First Parish Church, the 4th of July Parade, the 
Bemis Lectures, the library and the Grange Fair, later to be 
replaced by the Codman Fair. 

The old Farrar homestead, just to our north on 
Concord Road, was originally built in the late 1600s. In 1926 
Ed and brother Sam and sister Mary were still living there, the 
end of a direct line of six generations of Farrars. Though Ed 
still had a small vegetable garden, the remnants of his famous 
vineyards, and one cow, there was ample evidence of the 
extensive farming life of the past. The fields in the valley were 
well preserved with 12 inches of top soil after generations of 
organic farming. An irrigation ditch extended from the brook 
at Concord Rd. and ran along both the north and south 
hillsides of the whole valley through which the stream was 
diverted during the summer. Remarkable stone bridges across 
Pole Brook still remain today and tolerate passage of truck and 
tractor. The Farrar barn was across the road from the house, on 
the east side of Concord Road. The fields beyond were less 
well preserved. Ed was dedicated to the preservation of his 
created pond and seemed comfortable with his selection of our 
family as its new trustee. He was a quiet, private person but 
we had a smooth relationship over the years 

One day Ed took me to an old oak tree in the middle 
of the woods and showed me a hatchet mark he said was made 
by Henry David Thoreau during a survey. Ed commented “He 
was thought of as a ne’er do well by many farmers.’ (I wish 
now that I had pushed him for more stories.) I do remember 
his bending over and picking a live trout out of the irrigation 
ditch in the field below his house. At one point he told us that 
the field next to Pine Loch, where we had our garden, was a 
Native American camp site. I don’t know how he knew this, 
but over the next 15 years I found 16 arrowheads, as we tilled 
the soil. Dr. Curtiss Hoffman of Bridgewater State College, in 
the SuAsCo Watershed Site Inventory Project identified some 
of these as dating back 8,000 years, and others 4,000 and 
2000years. 

In 1953 I returned to Lincoln after completing my 
medical training and certification in Internal Medicine. After 
serving in WW II and again during the Korean war, I now 
wanted to open a practice of primary care medicine in my 
home town. Enid and I had been married in England in 1949, 
and by this time had two children. We purchased a house on 
Lincoln Road with two bedrooms on the street side to use as 
an office, and thus it became the first physician’s practice to 
be registered in Lincoln in 40 years (according to Bill Davis, 
the Town Clerk). Our family of four children, along with 
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many cousins, spent much time at Pine Loch and Farrar Pond 
and enjoyed the same resources and pleasures I had growing 
up. 

In 1960 our mother died after a long illness leaving 
Dad all alone in that large house. He began to look to the 
future and with the help of his lawyer, Bill Swift, arranged to 
give the large majority of the land and lake-bottom property to 
his four children over the three years, 1962 to 1965. Due to 
my mother’s foresight and initiative, Hunter’s field on Oxbow 
Road, of 15.5 acres, had been purchased in 1952, providing 
110-ft road frontage, in addition to the small frontage on Rt. 
117. In 1954, the US Government took land by eminent 
domain for a Nike Missile Site in Wayland next to that 
property. The Nike site also included one half acre of our 
Lincoln land just over the Lincoln-Wayland line. They also 
leased a sight line across the field towards the Drumlin (now 
Audubon land), for a radar link. 

Our family moved into Pine Loch with Dad in 1965 
and we purchased that property of 26 acres in 1967. Our 
family of three boys and a girl, (William, Meg, Gordon (Skip), 
and Fred) then shared the same Pine Loch experience their 
elders had. Also like them, they went through the Lincoln 
Schools and on to Lincoln Sudbury High. 

By then, with Dr. C. S. (Chuck) Keevil as my 
associate in our growing medical practice, we needed a larger 
Lincoln office. We obtained approval to build a Deck House 
office building on the property on Concord Road. Now the site 
of the Lincoln Physicians, this facility continues to serve the 
town well to the present day. 

At this stage in our lives we became increasingly 
concerned with the preservation of Farrar Pond and our 
property on the south shore of the pond. At the same time the 
Lincoln Conservation Commission, stimulated by the Braun- 
Eliot Report of 1958, was evaluating all the Lincoln lands of 
conservation interest. In 1969, we four siblings needed a plan 
for the property. Rather than carve it up into four separate 
parcels we wanted it to remain intact so we asked the town 
boards how they felt we should proceed. Excerpts from a 
letter on Oct. 17,1969 from Bob Allen, Chairman of the 
Planning Board: “The Planning Board is strongly in favor of 


some type of cluster development.”... “We would hold open 
for joyful trespass the shore line of the property, ....protect the 
wildlife and maintain the paths....... assure responsibility for 


the dam.” The family was in complete agreement and our 
friend, Ken Bergen, became our lawyer and advisor in this 
matter. He recommended the hiring of Joseph Skinner of 
Meredith and Grew to the town boards and, with two other 
consultants, proposed the innovative Open Space Residential 
District (OSRD) option for our Zoning Bylaws. This was 
adopted at the March town meeting in 1971. It provided for 
cluster housing with twice the number of smaller houses for 
smaller families than conventional R I zoning, and with less 
land committed to roads, leaving 70 % of the property 
preserved for open space. 

The 1960’s and 70’s presented an urgent challenge to 
the Conservation Commission and the many individuals 
concerned about conservation of open space. The Codman 
Farm, Wheeler Farm, Mt. Misery acquisition, among others, 
were to be addressed, as well as our own concerns about 
Farrar Pond. In 1980 Massachusetts established the 
requirement of 100 % valuation on undeveloped land, thus 
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raising taxes 400 % and putting pressure on land owners to do 
something with their large fallow tracts. In 1963 Bob Lemire 
joined the Conservation Commission and became fully 
committed to the preservation of open space for the town of 
Lincoln. He became chairman in 1965 and dedicated much of 
the next 12 years to this cause. His book ‘Creative Land 
Development- Bridge to the Future’, printed 1nl979 and 
reprinted in 1986, documents both the challenges and 
Lincoln’s responses in the many conferences and reports to 
educate the town. It also describes the pioneering actions that 
have made Lincoln a model for the rest of the country. With 
the support of the town boards and the approval of the OSRD, 
the Winchell siblings interviewed 8 applicants to develop the 
property. We selected David Bradley, a land developer from 
Weston, who then formed a joint partnership to produce 
condominium cluster housing on 80 acres to be known as 
Farrar Pond Village. This was approved by the town and 
constructed in several stages beginning in 1972. An 
unfortunate economic recession in the mid seventies caused a 
number of the partners to drop out, but luckily one of the 
partners, the Workingman’s Cooperative Bank was able to 
complete the project. This new form of housing for Lincoln 
worked out well and has proven to be desirable, especially for 
Lincoln residents leaving larger homes but wishing to stay in 
town. 

Then in 1978 Spaulding and Slye, and _ the 
architectural firm Sasaki Associates, presented a similar 
OSRD proposal for the remaining 63 acres, bordering on 
Farrar Pond and the Sudbury River at the March Town 
Meeting. The homeowners around the pond, the Winchell 
family, the Conservation Committee and Planning Board all 
supported the project but, because of protests by the 
neighbors, action was deferred until a special June town 
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meeting. Study committees, including neighbors, board 
members and consultants, confirmed the original predictions 
of less traffic, shorter roads, lower population, (and more tax 
income for the town) and, in this case, an ancillary well site 
for Lincoln. Town meeting approval was assured and Lincoln 
Ridge became a reality. 

Plans for management of the open land were 
coordinated with the Farrar Pond Associates, an organization 
consisting of homeowners of land around the pond including 
the lake bottom on the north side of Pole Brook. This 
neighborhood association had been formed in 1963, initially to 
address overgrowth of vegetation in the pond and the problem 
of illegal fishing. Tony Pickman was the first president of the 
Associates. He had purchased his shoreline property from the 
subdivision of the Farrar Homestead property after Ed Farrar’s 
death in 1949. The Winchells kept the Associates and Tony 
informed of our development plans across the pond, and 
welcomed their input. In September 1978 the Associates voted 
to assume responsibility for the dam. The Farrar Pond 
Conservation Trust was established (with trustees from the 
Associates, the Condos, and the Town of Lincoln) to manage 
the pond and shore of the former Winchell property for the 
benefit of Lincoln residents. The Town’s charge was to 
preserve the land in its “present wilderness state“. Adjacent 
open land, as well as other land surrounding the condos was to 
be managed by the Farrar Village Conservation Trust and 
Lincoln Ridge Conservation Trust, with restrictions and 
beneficiaries similar to the Farrar Pond Conservation Trust. 
The trail along the lakeside and the connecting trails are 
managed by the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust (under the 
careful eye of Buzz Constable). The Condo residents have 
boat and canoe access to the pond at several designated sites. 
Fishing is restricted to homeowners and their guests, and 
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swimming is not attractive because of the shallowness of the 
pond and the muddy bottom. 

The major concern for the Farrar Pond Associates 
over the years has been the overgrowth of invasive weeds and 
water lilies. The pond is shallow throughout with a muddy 
bottom. For ten years from 1966 to 1976 various chemical 
treatments were applied by Jason Cortell of ‘Allied 
Biological’, with some success, but these were abandoned 
when the water became cloudy. In 1989 the Associates 
undertook an extensive program under the direction of Lee 
Lyman of Lycott Environmental Inc. who proposed a four- 
year program for an estimated $100,000 to include rebuilding 
the dam to permit drawdowns and the use of Sonar chemical 
treatments. This was financed by donations from the abutting 
homeowners. In 1976 Mrs. Colette Young, in her will, had 
deeded her property on Farrar Pond to the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society who then became a member of the 
Associates and thus a valued ecological presence. Dave Hill, 
delegate from Mass. Audubon, as their contribution to the 
Association, set up a tax free ‘Audubon Farrar Pond Fund’ to 
handle the donations. The drawdown, which we do about 
every three years, consists of lowering the lake level by about 
4 ft in late September to compact the muddy bottom and flush 
out excessive nutrients caused, in part, by upstream runoff. 
After well frozen in the winter, the lake is then refilled, lifting 
the roots of vegetation. With the continued monitoring of Lee 
Lyman and consultation with the Conservation Commission 
and Mass. Audubon we have used appropriate chemical 
treatments for invasive species like Eurasian Milfoil. Skating, 
during a drawdown, becomes more hazardous and the Police 
have posted a ‘No Skating’ sign on Rt. 117, which may not be 
required on a normal hard winter. Over the years town folk 
have loved to skate on Farrar Pond so we’ll address that 
situation before the coming winter. 

In 1991 the Winchell’s Pine Loch Trust donated 12.5 
acres of pond and shore to the Farrar Pond Conservation Trust, 
thus completing the trail around the south shore of the pond to 
the Pickman lane. The Winchells also gave an adjoining 1.3 
acre house site overlooking the pond and a meadow to the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. Three years later, the 
Pickmans developed several house lots on Sweet Bay Lane off 
Rte.117 and likewise donated 8 acres of lake and shore to the 
Farrar Pond Conservation Trust. So now we have a 
continuous unbroken stretch of preserved land and trail from 
Concord Road to the Sudbury River. At the dam it connects 
with a conservation trail to Rte. 117 and the Mt. Misery trail 
system, which was provided by Mrs. Militzer on the sale of 
her property in 1972. The town also acquired 12 acres for 
conservation by purchase and gifts of the beautiful 25-acre 
field, which lies between Farrar Pond and the Sudbury River 
and was known by the former owners, the Wheelers, as ‘the 
Great Island’. The Bay Circuit Trail runs from Mt. Misery on 
these trails over the dam, by the Nike site and on to Wayland. 
There is also a canoe portage trail over the dam breast from 
Farrar Pond to the Sudbury River. 

In 1975 Enid and I purchased two lots of the 
subdivided Farrar Homestead adjacent to our land which 
included the waterfall of Pole Brook over a granite ledge. My 
mother had always wanted to buy that from Ed Farrar with no 
success. We then obtained Conservation Commission approval 
for a one-half-acre pond in the swamp below the knoll (where 
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we would build our retirement home in 1992), which we call 
Pine Knoll. The little pond has served as a swimming hole 
and a great source of fun for our five grandchildren in the 
adjoining lots, their friends and cousins, in all seasons. In 
addition it has served as an attraction for many forms of wild 
life and has given us much pleasure. 


Epilogue: 


I look back with gratitude over these past 77 years of 
life in Lincoln, for this opportunity, this land, this town, this 
family, and all these friends who have brought us to this 
moment. Bob Lemire and wife Ginny now live in Farrar Pond 
Village and many of our Lincoln friends have made a similar 
move. My brother Richard has returned from Chicago to retire 
with his wife, Marty, to live in Lincoln Ridge. Brother 
Guilbert lives in his home ‘Woodnotch’ right on the Sudbury 
River, the site of the former Caderio Lodge, where he and 
Amy Jane raised their family. Son William and his wife Kati, 
with their three daughters, live in the old Pine Loch 
homestead. Son Fred and wife Theresa, with two children, 
have built a home, called ‘Pine Croft’, across Pole Brook from 
us. The two families share the pleasures of both ponds 
and space for recreation and vegetable gardens. 


Our deep love for this land has joined with the forethought and 
support of this Town to continue Ed Farrar’s dream of 
preserving this special place. May the Town of Lincoln, 

with its strong sense of place and preservation go on forever. 
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From the Cover artist 
Robin Wilkerson 


I have been a gardener most of my life and a 
botanical art student for the last four years. Also I 
consult and teach about horticulture and give tours 
at the Garden in the Woods as well as sell books at 
Porter Square Books in Cambridge. I have lived in 
Lincoln for over twenty years with my husband, 
daughter, and an assortment of cats, dogs and 
chickens 


For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Ogilvie's __Lumber * Hardware 


Hammond 


GMAC Real Estate 


MARK C. ALLEN 


Hammond GMAC Real Estate 

428 Common Street * Belmont * MA 02478 
Office: (617) 484-1900 * Fax: (617) 484-5862 

Cell: (617) 821-9546 

meallen@hammondre.com * www.hammondre.com 


oe ae 

Supplying Home and Farm Products 
Toeuincolnesincer. 319 
Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating O11 Lumber 

California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 
1-781-894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES Patti Salem 
781-795-4017 781-795-4018 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln’s Property Listing and Sales Specialists 


EER . ‘ eg - es ae : 
Lincoln — This new Country Estate with 15 rooms is sited for privacy 


on 3.5 magnificent acres. The flexible floor plan features a large 
cherry/granite kitchen, Ist floor library and guest suite. A custom 
carved staircase leads to second floor bedrooms, study and loft with 
balcony. Lower level recreational area and 3-car garage! $3,495,000 


Wayland This elegant Classic Colonial is timeless. Sited on 1.4 pastoral acres, this house features 8 


gracious, well-proportioned rooms and lots of light. Complete with 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths and 3 car garage. 
$1,099,000 


Lincoln — A bright contemporary with complete interior renovations —new cherry and granite kitchen, 3 new 
mosaic tile baths and more! Sunlight streams through skylights into Great Room with vaulted ceilings.. A quiet 
office/studio retreat and library are on the 3rd level. $1,295,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Lincoln — This contemporary deck house with walls of Lincoln— Space galore! This extended cape is great 
glass is sited on 2.7 rolling wooded acres! The house for a large or extended family. There are 5 plus bed- 
features 8 rooms, 3 bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths plus family rooms, 4 full baths and a Ist floor in-law suite. Lots 
room and office! $975,000 of possibilities. $799,000 


Saree o 


Lincoln — Village at Farrar Pond! This rare end-unit j Lincoln — A 3 bedroom end-unit townhouse at Battle 
offers privacy and landscape views from the step down Farm Road Condominiums. Features living room with 
all season sunroom off living room. Complete with 3 fireplace, 1 1/2 baths and storage! $369,000 


bedrooms, 3 baths and more! $649,000 


. et ; seein 2 be a 
Lincoln - A rare, 3 -family investment property in Lincoln. Walking 
distance to trains, shopping and trails! $799,000 
Rentals: 3 room, 1 bedroom Carriage House $1250 2 Room studio $850 


Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES Patti Salem 
781-795-4017 781-795-4018 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


146 Lincoln Road 
Each Office individually owned and operated 
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LINCOLN-Gracious 5,750 s.f. Colonial fully renovated 
w/additions in 2003, 5 bedrooms, 3 full & 2 half baths. 
Quality built-ins in most rooms. Professionally groomed 
condition. Heart of Town location. $1,600,000 


LINCOLN-Handsome Colonial on two private acres. The 
sunny interior features a living room w/oversized brick FP, 
formal dining room w/bay window two-room master suite, 

walk-out lower level, & family room off the kitchen. Stone 
walls, brick patio, beautiful plantings, & outbuildings for 
animals. Walk to Minuteman National Park trail. $795,000 


Tel 187 


LINCOLN -Essentially a new house w/custom features. Sleek 
& wonderful kitchen & baths. New plumbing, wiring, heating 
& AC. New oak flooring & windows. New landscaping, 
clapboards & trim. New gutters, roof & driveway. NEW! 
NEW! Come see this pristine transformation. Walk to Drumlin, 
conservation land, commuter train & shops. 1 year Builders 
warranty. $1,099,000 


Roe Ss 
Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


A passionate and 
attentive team of professionals, 
powerful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-Grand Country-Style Colonial w/circular drive. 
6,000+ s.f. of living areas on 3 levels includes cathedral ceiling 
living & family rooms, in-law suite, exercise & rec-rooms. Four 
bedrooms on upper floors. Broad lawns & mature landscaping 
creates established feeling. Large private lot, w/2.45acs combined: 
1.38 in permanent conservation. $1,349,000 


LINCOLN-Shingle style 1999 Manse on natural hillside 
with lovely trails. Small neighborhood is protected by 
conservation land on three sides. Sophisticated open floor 
plan by Janovsky offering 4,800 SF with 4-5 bedrooms. 
Alluring views from walls of South facing windows. Private, 
long drive. $1,650,000 


LINCOLN-With a premier location and beautiful views, this 
five-bedroom Contemporary is a true sanctuary. The home 
features a cherry and granite kitchen, 2-story living room 
which opens to two brick patios, and 3-car garage. The 2+ 
acre parcel offers beautifully landscaped grounds for 
entertaining, meditation or letting the kids play. $2,295,000 


Stephanie Kornfeld Susan Law 


781-795-4080 


781-446-0814 


LINCOLN-Sparkling year round views from this wonderful 
garden style 2 bedroom/2 bath unit at Farrar Pond Village. 
Enjoy the reflection of nature’s splendor, and the resident 
swans, from the living room and your own patio. Walking trails, 
tennis courts, gardening, canoeing & CC skiing. Close to 
shopping & public transportation. $510,000 


LINCOLN- Enter this spacious, warm & inviting home via 
the gated front garden w/fruit trees & perennials! A sun filled 
living/dining room with fireplace & a large master bedroom 
overlook an expansive and open back yard. Walk-out lower 
level, 3-season porch. $650,000 


LINCOLN-Significantly renovated in the 90’s this sun filled 
Contemporary has a 4 bedroom septic system and is assessed 
by the town as a 4 bedroom house. The separate 47x24 artist’s 
studio would make a wonderful office, shop or auxiliary 
apartment. Enjoy swimming, fishing and boating from your 
own dock and beach! $1,650,000 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Claire Mount 
781-259-8695 


EY Owned and cperated by NRT, Incorporated. An Equal Opportunity Employer. Equal Housing Opportunity 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


the most comprehensive 


line of related services 
in New England. 


LINCOLN-Set on a private, ended way, this renovated Royal 
Barry Wills Saltbox Colonial w/stunning Ist floor master 
suite, new eat in kitchen w/beautifully painted cabinets, granite 
counters & stainless appliances is not to be missed! Front to 
back FP living room leads to a new mahogany deck 2nd floor 
bdrms share a new Nantucket bath. $699,000 


LINCOLN-Spacious 3-bedroom end-unit w/exceptional 
privacy. Views onto perennial gardens, sweeping lawns & 
woodlands. Recent improvements include Pella windows & 
doors, conversion to gas heat & an expansive balcony. 


Surrounded by 50 acres of conservation land, miles of 


walking trails, an 88 acre pond, community gardens & 2- 
tennis courts $525,000 


LINCOLN-This sparkling and bright three bedroom, 
freestanding Condominium at Lincoln Ridge has long vistas 
across Farrar Pond. With the option of either a first or second 
floor master Bedroom, and an attached, direct entry two car 
garage, this unit offers easy living in a very desirable 
communit $695,000 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


LINCOLN-This sunny Townhouse is in truly move-in condition. 
Spacious meadow house style w/2 full baths, gleaming hardwood 
& new Berber carpeting. Pristine basement area makes a good 
play space or shop area. Lots of storage as well, new hot water 
heater, central vac roughed in, convenient to miles of 
conservation trails & National Park land. $379,900 


LINCOLN-Enjoy dining and entertaining indoors and “out” in 
this 4 bedroom Contemporary home with a renovated eat-in 
kitchen and open floor plan. A secluded patio and naturalized 
gardens let you enjoy this site with minimal work. Expand your 


lifestyle! $895,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy one level living in this sophisticated & 
renovated home set far back from the road overlooking a large 
tranquil pond. This bnght & very stylish interior has a separate 
master suite, and three other possible bedrooms on the same level. 
The lower level, separate entrance one bedroom apartment has GE 
Profile appliances, its own laundry, AC, hardwood floors, great 
light & style. Walk to the train, schools and shopping. $995,000 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 


Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢ 781-259-1100 


Notary Public Services Available 


LINCOLN-Walk to Minuteman Park and trails. Recent 
renovations in kitchen, baths and new electrical service. New 
2005 roof. Built-ins and hardwood floors. Move in and enjoy! 

$655,000 


HOMETOWN 
STRENGTH 


NATIONAL 
CLOUT! 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager 
508-383-0241 


COLDWCLL 
BANKECR © 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


SAD) 45 
Re 
STONEGATE 
#2 GARDENS && 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo Flowering Moss Baskets * Gorgeous Geraniums 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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From DeCordova Museum 
In the Sculpture Park 


How Did That Get Here? 


Although many Lincoln Residents are familiar with 
DeCordova’s exhibit of outdoor sculptures, they may not 
know the purpose of the Park or how artworks are installed. 
The Sculpture Park is an outdoor exhibition with 79 works 
currently on display. Although the Museum’s interior 
exhibitions focus primarily on New England artists, the 
Sculpture Park displays artworks from around the country. 
DeCordova’s Park provides the only ongoing exhibition of 
large-scale, contemporary American outdoor sculpture in New 
England and 

is one of the few sculpture parks in the world to 
maintain a constantly rotating program. The sculptures that 
comprise the Park are made up of a three-part exhibition 
program. 

The first part consists of outdoor sculpture from the 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park’s permanent 
collection. These works include 20" century sculpture by 
historically significant artists such as George Rickey and 
Alexander Liberman. 

The second part of this exhibition program is 
comprised of pre-existing large-scale outdoor sculptures 
borrowed by DeCordova from artists, dealers, and private 
collectors. These works are selected by DeCordova Curators 
and are sited in consultation with the artist whenever possible. 

The third exhibition part is made up of site-specific, 
long-term outdoor sculptures and installations designed by 
artists expressly for specific locations in the Sculpture Park. 
These works are selected by DeCordova Curators, 
commissioned by the Museum, and funded exclusively 
through outside grants and donations. Artists and curators 
work together, sometimes over a number of years, to develop, 
fund, and construct site-specific work for the Sculpture Park. 

One new addition to the Sculpture Park is William 
Lasansky’s Artifact #3, which was installed in late April. This 
loaned work was created in 1995 and is constructed from 
black granite; the sculpture measures 51” x 29.5” x 17”. This 
work replaces Lasansky’s Boundary Stone that had been on 
view in the Sculpture Park since 2004. 

Lasansky uses black granite as it is a native stone and 
“its formation stems from the earth’s molten core, a dramatic 
river of molten material migrating through the earth.” 
Lasansky respects, honors, and collaborates with the granite — 
he never allows the material to lose its past or to forget its 
history. The influences of ancient European megaliths, Meso- 
American stonework, and Egyptian reliefs can be found in 
Lasansky’s granite carvings. (Carving in Context II: Granite 
Carving by William Lasansky, Bucknell University, 2006.) 
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Lasansky works and_ resides in_ Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania and has taught in Bucknell University’s art 
department for nearly 40 years. Lasansky has also taught at 
Ohio University and was the Dayton Hudson Distinguished 
Visiting Artist/Teacher at Carleton College. 

Lasansky’s individual artworks take on_ the 
characteristics of the orginal stone fragment. After the 
quarrying process removes the stone from the earth, he 
examines these fragments in search of their sculpture 
potential, he “reads” the stone to help guide his creative 
process. The chosen fragments of stone are then broken, 
carved, altered, engraved, polished, and enhanced by the artist 
to become sculpture variants of the original “found sculptures” 
of the earth. 

Although the journey of installing a sculpture on 
DeCordova’s grounds is unique depending on the work, the 
process always begins the same way. After DeCordova’s 
Curators have selected the work and where it will be installed 
in the Sculpture Park, the Museum’s Registrar coordinates the 
details. This person signs an agreement with the artist 
dictating the length of time the work will be in the Sculpture 
Park, insurance and copyright issues, and basic shipping 
information, among other items. Next DeCordova’s Chief 
Preparator gets involved. He discusses transportation and 
installation details with the artist and then manages the actual 
placement. 

Artifact #3 was shipped from the Lasansky’s studio 
by truck in a specifically constructed crate. Although the 
sculpture is not as large as other works in the Park, it weighed 
over 1,700 pounds. Due to Artifact #3 being similar in size as 
Boundary Stone, DeCordova’s curatorial team was able to 
install it on the existing pad. However, they used a fork lift 
with a special boom to place the artwork. 

For larger sculptures, the installation process is much 
more involved. The pad or foundation has to be created for 
that work. Very often, a large crane is rented to lift the work in 
place and the Preparator has to guide the sculpture to an exact 
position. The works are then secured to make sure that they 
are stable. In addition to withstanding being exhibited in a 
public area, any sculpture installed in DeCordova’s Park must 
be able to endure the diverse New England weather 
conditions. The last part of the installation process includes 
providing lighting for might viewing and creating an 
identification label. 

Although the process of installing a new work in 
DeCordova’s Sculpture Park is often complicated, rotating 
works in this outdoor exhibition allows the Museum 
educational opportunities and for visitors to always discover 
new works when they explore the grounds. 

(Pictures on following page.) 
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Artifact #3 is prepared so the work can safely be lifted onto 


the pad Chief Preparator Brad Goyner and Artist William Lanasky 


check the positioning of the sculpture 
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Chief Preparator Brad Goyner and Artist William Lanasky 
watch as Artifact #3 is placed on its securing pin 
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Squirrels 
By Rob Stuart-Vail 


On a late summer’s day, on one of those airless 
fternoonswhen nothing seems to move, we sat, wilted, 
taking what comfort we could from the shade of an 
enormous oak. What a tree! Home to countless families 
of small creatures, the tree branched out in all directions 
overhead; we reckoned this giant had to be over a 
hundred years old. It was a veteran of gypsy moth 
attacks, bearing on its trunk the stains of axle grease we 
had applied some years ago -- black bands of 
remembrance -- a vain attempt to stop the upward march 
of thousands of pilose, segmented bodies in search of 
sustenance. 

“Thank God, no gypsy moths this year,” said I, 
and Margie and Jack murmured assent, with Jack 
adding, “actually, we haven’t seen any for several years. 
They say that the gypsy moths run in seven-year cycles, 
but all it takes is the sight of one or two of these critters 
to get us going. 

Just then a leaf floated down — and another, and 
finally, a cluster of leaves spiraled to the ground. We 
looked at each other: “no,” said Margie — “they don’t 
throw the leaves away — they eat them. That’s gotta be 
squirrels up there, getting leaves for their nests.” 

Our sigh of relief was audible, and Jack, who 
seemed to know about these things, told us_ that 
Lymantria dispar, now one of North America's most 
devastating forest pests, originally evolved in Europe 
and Asia and has existed there for housands of years. 
But sometime in the late 1860s the gypsy moth was 
accidentally introduced in Medford, Massachusetts by E. 
Leopold Trouvelot. He had brought back some moth 
eggs from Europe and for reasons unknown was 
attaching them to trees in his back yard. “And ever since 
then,” said Jack, “people have been hunkering down, 
carefully running their hands through their hair and 
asking, ‘how come?’” 

“Yeah, how come?” echoed Margie and I. 

“How come what — why did he bring the moth 
eggs home — why did he try to infect the trees with 
them?” asked Jack. “Who knows! Of course, the first 
outbreaks began in Trouvelot's eighborhood and in 1890 
the State and Federal Government tried without success 
to eradicate the gypsy moth. Since that time, gypsy 
moths dutifully decimate the foliage of hundreds of 
species of plants in North America, but seem to find 
most tasty the leaves of oaks and aspens. When these 
guys are at work, passersby often carry umbrellas and try 
to avoid stepping on the crunchy and slippery little 
carcasses.” 


Small mammals and birds eat a few gypsies, and 
they are prey to a certain fungus, but what really does 
them in and rings down the curtain on their activities for 
the season, say some scientists, is a virus that they seem 
to harbor — a virus that 1s triggered by stress. 

Now stress, to a gypsy moth who has eaten 
everything in sight — namely, all the leaves on his 
particular tree — stress might be the sudden realization 
that the food’s all gone. Bingo! The virus kicks in and 
before long we don’t see the little buggers around any 
more this year — maybe for several years, and if you 
keep good count, perhaps not for seven years or more, as 
I think I said at the start.” 

“So, maybe this tree lost two crops of leaves 
every time a batch of gypsy moths got at it, but it 
survived, as it had for generations before us. And now 
the squirrels are biting off clusters of leaves for nest- 
building — they’re probably carrying some of the leaves 
away to other trees, but as you see, every once in a while 
a few leaves escape or become rejects, and they twirl 
down upon us. You don’t need to worry about the 
squirrels’ leaf-taking: compared to what those fuzzy 
little caterpillars do, it’s nothing.” 

Jack’s last words were accompanied by a sudden 
rustle overhead, and we three jumped up as a furry form 
crashed through the leafy canopy and landed in front of 
us. A squirrel, shaking its head after a 30-foot drop, still 
squarely on its feet, glanced at us as if to say, “you 
didn’t see that, did you?” and scampered away! 


Copyright 2006 Rob Stuart-Vail 
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The Lincoln Review on Tape 
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Lincoln: Outstanding Selections 


= _ English 
Country Manor 


Exquisitely sited on a beautiful 3 acre lot framed by flowering gardens and woodlands, this enchanting English Tudor is a 
reproduction of a home in Warwick, England. Large open rooms and fine details bring out the best in rich character, providing 
the perfect ambiance for family gatherings and elegant entertaining. This memorable residence is surrounded by miles of bridle 
paths and hiking trails and is within strolling distance to the library in Lincoln Center and just minutes to Cambridge and 


Boston. Perfect aoe $1895,000 


Privately tucked away at the rear of building with lovely views, 


this inviting 1200 sf condo is a safe haven for seniors seek- 
ing a rural community within strolling distance to shops, 
including the grocery store, hairdresser, sandwich shop, train 
to Boston, and miles of walking trails and conservation lands. 
Features include a defined vestibule,balcony with awning, an 
eat-in kitchen and master bedroom with large walkin 

closet and full bath. $419,000 


Vintage Contemporary to update. Situated off of one of 
Lincoln’s most desired country roads, this 1961 contemporary 
designed by architect, Marjorie Pierce, is hidden well back 
from the hustle and bustle of life. The gently rolling 4.7 acres 
of land abuts a large restricted parcel owned by Valley Pond. 
Many possibilities. New septic needed. Serene and tranquil. 
$1,265,000 


Barrett & Co. Exceptional Real Estate — 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


781.259.4040 ¢ 


_ Avrial Young 
Jane Portanova 
Gayle Kaufman 


Jeannine Taylor 
Steve Correia 
Nancy Nygard 


www.BarrettandCo.com 


Mikki Lipsey 
Phyllis Cohen 
Karen Wallace 


Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Pam Caswell 
Susan Leone 


Garry Wills, James Madison 
(New York: Times Books, 2002) 185 pages. 
Book Review by 
Donald L. Hafner 


If George Washington is the father of our 
country, James Madison is the father of our 
Constitution. He was an unlikely soldier in the 
Revolution. Barely five-foot-four and a hundred 
pounds, he became a colonel in the Orange County 
militia in Virginia only because his father was a 
Virginia squire of substantial property. Madison 
served for just one year before being elected, at age 
25, to Virginia’s revolutionary convention. He 
seems, by all accounts, to have been quite the 
revolutionary firebrand in 1775 — and a bit stiff- 
Deckcus tie failed) to get re-elected to the 
convention because “he disdained the election 
practice of providing drinks and jollity at the polls.” 
Madison finished out the War as an appointee in 
Governor Patrick Henry’s Council. 

In 1786, the Continental Congress agreed to call 
a special meeting in Philadelphia to consider 
amendments to the Articles of Confederation. With 
Hamilton and others, Madison maneuvered to 
transform this into a true constitutional convention. 
He persuaded Washington to attend the convention 
and give it stature. As a delegate from Virginia, 
Madison drafted “The Virginia Plan” presented by 
Edmund Randolph, which essentially ignored the 
Articles and shifted all debate to the form that a 
new, federal government should take. When the 
Constitution was ready for ratification, Madison 
joined with Hamilton and John Jay in writing The 
Federalist Papers, which answered the 
Constitution’s critics and allow us even today to 
hear the voices of the Founders. Madison was a 
member of the first Congress when he proposed 
nineteen amendments to the new Constitution, ten 
of which were adopted as The Bill of Rights. 

Madison became Secretary of State under 
Jefferson in 1801, and in 1809, he began the first of 
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his two terms as President. He then almost 
destroyed what he had created. He provoked a 
ruinous conflict with Great Britain, pushed New 
England to the brink of secession from the Union, 
and botched the military defense of the country so 
badly that he barely escaped with his own neck 
when British troops advanced on the capital and 
torched the White House. With good reason, Garry 
Wills devotes this gem of a book to a great puzzle 
about Madison — “how to put together the shrewd 
constitutionalist and the hapless commander-in- 
eDiehe: 

The War of 1812, we were told as school 
children, was about Britain’s practice of seizing 
American sailors on the high seas. As Wills tells 
the story, it was more about Madison’s stubborn 
refusal to recognize facts. Britain was engaged in 
war against Napoleon’s France, and to staff its 
navy, Britain needed every able-bodied recruit it 
could find. British sailors understandably preferred 
the higher pay and looser discipline of merchant 
ships. So they deserted to American ships, and the 
British navy halted and searched ships in order to 
retrieve them. Given the difficulties of 
distinguishing which sailors were British and which 
American, occasionally the British Navy seized 
Americans as well. The United States could have 
stopped all this by banning British sailors from its 
ships. But American shipping could not survive 
without British sailors. So Madison persuaded 
himself that a ban on all American trade with 
Britain would be so painful to the British that they 
would prefer to risk defeat by Napoleon rather than 
continue offending the United States. Since Britain 
was itself blockading major European ports, 
Madison’s_ policy threatened to strangle all 
American trade overseas. When the American 
embargo failed to budge the British, Madison 
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secured a declaration of war in the House by a vote 
of 78-45, and in the Senate by a bare 18-13. Both 
votes there thoroughly partisan, with not a single 
member of the opposition Federalist party voting 
for war. 

Madison’s first objective in the war was 
Canada. He calculated that if the United States 
could conquer Canada, it could cut off yet another 
source of trade for Britain. Why Madison selected 
the military commanders that he did is part of 
Wills’s great puzzle. For an invasion to be mounted 
from Detroit, the President chose William Hull (an 
aging veteran of the Revolution, reduced to 
incoherence by a stroke) and William Henry 
Harrison (who had claimed “victory” at Tippecanoe 
to cover up his own incompetence when the Indians 
who had ambushed him ran out of ammunition and 
withdrew). For an invasion mounted from New 
York, Madison chose Henry Dearborn, who 
dithered about, insulted and alienated his own 
soldiers, and had to abandon the invasion just as it 
began when his troops fell into confusion and fired 
on each other. What deepens the puzzle 1s why, two 
years later, the disorder in the army was still so 
great that Madison himself (aged 63) rode out to 
Bladensburg to oversee the defenses against the 
British army that was advancing on the nation’s 
capital. The American defenders outnumbered the 
attackers by two-to-one, yet within minutes of 
engagement, the American forces — and the 
President — were in headlong retreat. If Madison 
had not overruled his generals and ordered sailors 
and their cannon from a nearby navy yard to block 
the British path, the American forces might not 
have escaped. As it was, the British advanced at 
their leisure, encamped outside Washington, and 
selectively burned all the government buildings. 

As the war in Europe wound down in 1814, 
Madison faced the prospect that the full weight of 
the British army and navy would now be turned on 
the United States. American and British peace 
negotiators met in the Belgian city of Ghent, and the 
British diplomats opened by demanding complete 
capitulation by the United States on all points. The 
Duke of Wellington was asked by the British 
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government to take command of the war, but he 
declined, warning that subduing America would be 
far too costly. So the British diplomats soon settled 
for a peace treaty that restored matters to where 
they stood when the United States had declared war. 
As Wills’ notes, “the Ghent treaty was received 
with such relief that it was ratified by the Senate 
overnight.” The United States had gained not a 
single objective of “Mister Madison’s War.” 

In probing the reasons for Madison’s abysmal 
record as a commander-in-chief, Wills is thorough, 
prudent, and fair-minded. The reasons that Wills 
finds have much to do with Madison’s distinctive 
personality and foibles, and much to do with the 
passions and inexperience of the adolescent country 
that he led. Garry Wills displays his skill as a 
historian by placing all this in its rich historical 
context. Yet it is impossible to read this tale 
without thinking of one or another of our modern 
presidents and of certain foreign policy ventures of 
our own times. 

James Madison retired to his Montpelier estate 
in the Virginia hills, and there he died in 1836 at the 
age of 85, beset by illness and financial despair. He 
was a flawed man and a flawed President. Yet in 
this short biography, Garry Wills sketches a 
Founder worthy of our respect. If Madison 
embroiled the nation in a fruitless war, he also 
conducted the war without compromising the 
Constitution and the civil liberties it enshrines. 
How many modern presidents can claim as much? 
“No man could do everything for the country — not 
even Washington. Madison did more than most, 
and did some things better than any. That is quite 
enough.” 


Copyright 2002 Donald L. Hafner 
This book review appeared in the December 


2002 issue of The Dispatch. the monthly newsletter 
of the Lincoln Minute Men. 
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Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Directors 
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Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists 
- Certified Horticulturalists 
- Title V Septic Installers 


Tree Services 


- Expert Climbing 

- Structural & Aesthetic 
Pruning 

- Difficult Tree Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance 


- Fertilizing Programs 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance 
- Spring & Fall Clean Ups 

~ Lawn & Field Mowing 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding 

- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 


- Landscape Architects 
- Sanitary Engineers 
- Licensed Carpenters 


Excavation 


- Septic Systems 

- Utility Relocation 
- Drainage Systems 
- Oil Tank Removal 


Landscaping 


- Landscape Design 

- Perennial Gardens 

- Planting 

- Lawn Installation 

- Irrigation Systems 

- Poison Ivy Eradication 


(978) 263-1967 
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Westport, MA 


Good location in private community on Westport 
River. Year round/vacation one bedroom house, fully- 
equipped kitchen, living room w/fireplace, 1 baths, 2 
decks overlooking river and _ island insuring 
uninterrupted view forever. Water rights, channel 
offshore $625,000. 


Phone 781-259-9023 or 508-636-5059. 


Cottage for Rent 
Westport, MA 


Fully equipped cottage, 3 bedrooms, a bath, living 
room, eat in kitchen, large lot overlooking East 
Branch River — water rights, short paddle to Pine 
Islands. Spectacular sunsets, quiet area. 6 max. 
$800 a week. Special rates for longer period. 


Call 781-259-9023 or 508-636-5059 Mon.-Thur. 
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Book Review 
By Donald Hafner 


The Shoemaker and the Tea Party 
by Alfred F. Young 
(Beacon Press, 1999) 262 pgs. 


By Donald L. Hafner 


When George Robert Twelves Hewes was 93 
years old, he traveled the long distance from his 
home in Richfield Springs, New York, to be feted 
as a celebrity in Boston. While he was there, he sat 
for a long interview with a historian, Benjamin 
Bussey Thatcher, and they talked about that 
December night in 1773, sixty-two years earlier, 
when Hewes had helped dump chests of tea into the 
Boston Harbor. They talked for hours, and soon 
after, Thatcher published his account as 7raits of 
the Tea Party: Being a Memoir of George R.T. 
Hewes, One of the Last of Its Survivors. George 
Hewes lived out the next, and last, five years of his 
life in Richfield Springs, and there he died in 1840, 
widely believed by his family and community to 
have been the oldest survivor of the Tea Party. He 
may well have been, but there was no way to be 
certain. Like many others who had boarded the tea 
ships that night, Hewes had concealed his face in 
the crude disguise of an Indian. Later generations 
would suppose this mockery was intended to insult 
and fool the British authorities. But in truth, the 
men also sought to conceal themselves from each 
other, so that none need fear being betrayed by an 
informer. Decades later, even Hewes himself could 
not say for sure who else had been with him on the 
deck that night, laboring for three hours until the 
last tea chest was torn open and tossed overboard. 
Hewes swore that for a brief while, John Hancock 
himself helped him rip apart one crate. Thatcher 
included this “curious reminiscence” about 
Hancock in his Memoir. “But we believe it a 
mistake,” he added skeptically. 

Thatcher failed to notice another curious 
element of Hewes’ reminiscence. They had talked 
for hours, just as Hewes had talked with another 
biographer a year earlier, yet never once had the old 
man called the event a Tea Party. Thatcher hadn’t 
noticed, but historian Alfred Young did, and it 
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provoked this book about a lowly shoemaker and 
America’s recovered memory of an event, sixty-two 
years after it occurred. “People did not call it the 
Tea Party after it happened in Boston the night of 
December 16, 1773, at least not in print. ... ‘The 
destruction of the tea in Boston Harbor’ was the 
way contemporaries, friend and foe alike, referred 
to the serious political event in public accounts and 
private letters.” ‘As surprising as it may seem, the 
two biographies of George Robert Twelves Hewes, 
A Retrospect of the Tea-Party (1834) and Traits of 
the Tea Party (1835), were not only the first books 
to feature ‘tea party’ in the title, they were also the 
first of any sort to focus on the event itself and the 
first biographies of any participant, high or low.” 

Alfred Young’s book is two stories intertwined, 
as he searches the life of George Hewes to discover 
why it took Americans a full generation to find an 
acceptable way of “remembering” a pivotal event in 
the Revolution. The key to the puzzle lies in 
Hewes’ occupation: he was a shoemaker. Defiant 
as a boy, always ready with his fists, and indifferent 
to punishment, he had been placed as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice by his desperate parents. When he 
reached age 21, Hewes started his own shop in 
Boston’s wharf area, making and repairing footwear 
for customers hardly more prosperous than he was. 
It was not a promising trade, for already the 
factories of nearby Lynn were mass-producing 
80,000 pairs of shoes each year. Hewes went into 
debt for “a sappled coat & breeches of fine cloth” in 
which to court the daughter of a washer woman, got 
chucked into debtors prison for failing to repay, and 
a decade later, he and his wife and children were 
still desperately poor and living with relatives. 

By his own account, Hewes had no interest in 
patriotic politics until he happened upon the crowd 
of enraged citizens harassing a squad of British 
soldiers on Kings Street in March of 1770. The 
soldiers fired into the crowd, killing five men in the 
Boston Massacre. Hewes knew four of the slain 
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men. One was shot in the back while standing next 
to Hewes and fell into his arms. Over the next three 
years, Hewes was involved in several altercations 
with loyalists and British troops, including one in 
which he was nearly killed. These episodes seem to 
have been as much about social class resentment as 
about politics, and Hewes never formally joined any 
patriotic group. He remained just one of a teeming 
throng of angry workingmen along the docks, ready 
to form a mob when signaled by someone’s shrill 
whistle. Hewes’ talent as a loud whistler apparently 
got him recruited to board the tea ships in 
DeécembDcrlgs: 

Hewes is such a colorful character that we are 
bound to share Alfred Young’s curiosity about why 
America lost interest in him and the event he helped 
make, and then a generation later revived the 
memory and attached a label that conjures up a 
genteel social occasion of no consequence — a Tea 
Party. Young devotes the second half of his book to 
this forgetting and remembering. 

Young’s account of the forgetting will sound 
familiar to those who have read David Hackett 
Fischer’s Paul Revere’s Ride, and recall that 
Revere’s own narrative of his ride was suppressed 
until long after the Revolution, because it revealed 
meticulous planning in anticipation of the 
“unprovoked attacks” committed by British troops 
on April 19th. The destruction of the tea in Boston 
by characters such as Hewes — an impoverished, 
illiterate, apolitical ruffian — was soon 
overshadowed by the Revolution itself. Yet if the 
purpose of such political action is to put your 
opponent in the wrong and keep him there, the 
destruction of the tea was also problematic for the 
patriotic cause. A rebel conspiracy had set to work, 
not in hot anger but in cold deliberation, to destroy 
(in today’s value) roughly a million dollars of 
property over the span of three hours. Refusing to 
buy the tea, with its hated tax, was a Whig’s own 
choice. Destroying the tea, so that others could not 
make their own choices, was an act of coercion and 
intimidation aimed at other Americans as much as 
at the Crown. And after the Revolution was won, 
why dwell on an event whose remembrance could 
only spark divisive questions about who provoked 
the war, and who was on which side and when. 

Young’s account of how the next generation 
came to remember the destruction of the tea carries 
his book into the social and political turmoil of 
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America during the early Republic. Young’s 
explanation is elegant and engaging and deserves to 
be read in his own words. One need not accept the 
full Revisionist or Post-Modernist implications of 
Young’s argument to see his point — a society’s 
“history,” in the sense of those past events that it 
resurrects and celebrates, is in some measure a 
social invention, and this invites questions about 
who does the inventing and for what purposes. A 
radical Revisionist or Post-Modernist might ask 
only, “Who has the power, and who stands to 
gain?” Young is more nuanced, but he does see 
politics in the answer. The early Republic was an 
era of vicious, often bloody contention over the 
purpose and legacy of the Revolution. Which 
events were recalled, and how they were labeled 
and interpreted, reflected the political battles of the 
day. For those who worried about the increasingly 
strident demands of a rising, urban working class — 
and Benjamin Bussey Thatcher was one who 
worried — labeling the destruction of the tea as a 
Tea Party transformed this radical attack on 
property from a dangerous precedent into a 
frivolous prank, and the genteel imagery linked the 
event to society’s “betters” rather than to wharf 
mobs and the likes of George Hewes. At the same 
time, urban radicals had their own interests in 
recalling the Tea Party, as a mockery of the 
manners of those who claimed to be their “betters” 
and as a reminder (and an implied threat) of their 
own rising power in American society. 

George Robert Twelves Hewes, his wife, and 
their eleven children lived in relentless poverty. 
After she died in 1828, he shuttled among the 
homes of his children, each in turn too poor to 
shelter him for very long. In his final years, he was 
often asked to say a few words at Fourth of July 
celebrations. At one such gathering, he offered this 
toast: “May we meet hereafter, where the wicked 
will cease from troubling, and the true Sons of 
Liberty will be forever at rest.”” He was never much 
of a shoemaker. 


Copyright 2003 Donald L. Hafner 


This book review appeared previously in the January 
2003 issue of The Dispatch, the monthly newsletter of 
the Lincoln Minute Men. 
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WWW.Agonytwins.cow 


By Ray Adamson 


Oh Joy! The Agony Twins have gone on line. 
They are now on the internet! “Is this going to be a 
fiasco or what?”, I ask myself. Squirrel and Woody 
pulled into work this morning in their old VW, all 
excited. “Hey Turkey!” they both crowed, “We is on the 
internet now.” I feigned, I was excited and asked them 
their address. “What you mean?” Squirrel replied, “you 
know where we live, right down the road with Gramps.” 


“No, No,” I said. “I mean your internet 
address.” 

“Oh,” replied Woody. “We be at 
WWW.Agonytwins.cow” 

“Why that can’t be,” I said. “It must be 
dot.com.” 

“No, No,” insisted the Agony Twins, “It’s Cow 
with the “W” put upside down on the Co-muter. We 
done looked in the Webster and there ain’t no such word 
as Com so it must be Cow.” 

“No, No,” insisted the Agony Twins, “It’s Cow 
with the “W” put upside down on the Co-muter. We 
done looked in the Webster and there ain’t no such word 
as Com so it must be Cow.” 

“Ok, ok, I won’t argue with you guys, but what 
are you doing on the internet?” 


& 


Magnolia Warbler 
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“We're going to sell things on EBay and get 
rich,” shouted Squirrel. 

“Like what?” I asked. 

Woody and Squirrel looked at each other with a 
startled and puzzled expression. “What, we don’t rightly 
know,” relied Woody. 

“Right,” I said, “now let’s get to work cleaning 
out this old horse barn of all this junk before the 
carpenters get here to fix it up, we can park some 
tractors and trucks in here.” 

The agony twins worked hard all day helping me 
clean out the old horse barn, and made several runs to 
the dump with the truck for me. 

Several weeks later, the Agony twins drove into 
work with a different VW Bug that was less battered up 
than their old one. 

They proudly got out and asked me what I 
thought of their “New” VW. After I admired it, Woody 
whipped out $500 and said “Here, Turkey, this is your 
share of the money from the junk in the horse barn. We 
sold it all on the EBay. We spent our 2/3rds on this bug. 
Is that all right with you?” 

I kinda got all choked up, but finally managed to 
squeak out, “You guys know I really love you!” 

They both solemnly acknowledged and said the 
same. 

Made me feel all quirky inside. 


Copyright 2006 Ray Adamson 
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Poetry 


Robins' Nest 


By Susan Landon 


We're cozy, 

the robins and I, 
in our little comer 
of the house. 


They're quiet 
neighbors on 
the whole, but 
not so neat. 


I've had to seal 
cracks where 

stray worms 

have fallen through. 


They used to scratch 
above my bathroom 
sink. And now 

there are peeps. 


Their nest should 
be outdoors, 
but I haven't 
told my landlord. 


I just watch 

as their red 

breasts swell 

with parental pride. 


Copyright 2006 Susan Landon 


Spring Meditation 
By Susan Landon 


Red tulips praying in the morning sun, 
forsythia in flames of gold, 

magnolias with breasts overflowing, 
spilling petals to the ground... 


Oh to join May's mad revelry, 
inhale alluring perfumes, 
whirl in a frenzy of color, 
become the thrill of sap 
rushing headlong into flower. 


And yet...the heart is the truest 

judge of season. For we know 
winter's freeze can come in June, 
torrid summer in December's night, 
and opulent spring can blossom 
when autumn bares the souls of trees. 


Copyright 2004 Susan Landon 


My Golf Game and God 
By Graham Walker 


Is She or He played fair and square 

I'd never hack or hit thin air, 

bunkers sit where my ball’s not at, 

and my putts roll green-baize-table flat. 
Why shouldn’t He or She go rig a 

cup that’s sized a whole lot bigger? 
Just one more thing if I’m to shine — 

A 19" hole on the outward nine. 


Copyright 2006 Graham Walker 


Golf Dreams 


By Graham Walker 


Jacket’s green, 

the putter’s named, 
pure sass has got 

the Old Course tamed, 
my woods are tigers 
on the tee — 

And Arnie’s army 


follows me. 
copyright 2006 Graham Walker 
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Dear Readers, 


The parade, neighborhood parties, and the fireworks made the Fourth a great day. We did miss the 
pancake breakfast. Let’s hope the tradition hasn’t ended. 

A photo share group is being formed at the library. The next meeting is scheduled for August 30". 
Photographers of all levels are welcome. It’s a chance to learn more and improve your skills. Call the library 
for more details. 

With summer come bats, the butterflies, the dragon flies and song birds. My husband placed one of 
his summer sketches on the cover as he did the mockup. 

If you are a Lincoln artist who would like your work considered for the cover, do get in touch with us. We'll 
let you know if your medium will work with our parameters. 

In the next issue, we would like to have some short pieces on 9/Il. Where were you? In what ways 
has 9/ll effected your life? The issue will come out after Labor Day so if you are doing some writing this 
summer, we hope you’ll consider the subject and share your thoughts with us. 


Batty 
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C’MON BOYS, PUMP FOR LINCOLN 


By Ron Row 


In May of 1953, my wife and I moved to 
Lincoln and immediately joined in the life of our 
new community. Jim DeNormandie spread manure 
on the field across the street from our house on Old 
Concord Rd. where the second cutting of hay was 
scheduled for later in the summer. His dairy 
delivered milk in glass bottles to our back stoop. 
We had arrived too late in the spring for the annual 
town meeting, but our friends told us that the 
upcoming Fourth of July celebration was a good 
opportunity to meet people and tune into the 
political undercurrents in town, two acre zoning, 
mosquito control and school construction if I recall 
correctly. 

On the day we drove down to the ball field 
at the school parked our car where the floats were 
assembling for the parade and walked over to the 
Center School to see the assembled crowd. The 
children’s coaster, tricycle and two- wheeler parade 
took forever to pass us with parents shepherding 
their kids, repairing disintegrating costumes, 
applying Band-aids to skinned knees and 
encouraging the laggards. For the main parade Jim 
Lahey was the marshal preceded by the Waverly 
Oaks VFW band. Harry Knowles was in the parade 
, either driving the retired Lincoln Engine #1 or his 
own Stanley Steamer. | took many slide photos and 
in looking at them I’m reminded that one could buy 
gas at Collins store (now the Old Town Hall) for 
twenty five cents a gallon. 

After the parade we followed the crowds 
back to the ball field where various events were laid 
on including a hamburger and hot dog lunch and the 
afternoon ball game. Fireworks were scheduled for 
that evening. As | recall there were many races 
including a three legged race, a potato sack race and 
foot races for various age groups. At one point my 
attention was caught by the arrival on a truck of an 
antique human powered fire pumper. It was 
mounted on a wagon bed, and it appeared as though 
it could be pulled by a horse or attached to the back 
of a wagon. It was rolled off and set up at the end of 
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the field where the tennis courts are located. A few 
Lincoln firefighters attended it and seemed to know 
what they were doing. There were also firefighters 
from a few other towns gathered around this 
fascinating antique contraption. It appeared that 
there was to be a pumping contest among the 
firefighters of the various towns up to the challenge. 
At that time Lincoln’s firefighters (“‘call” firemen) 
were mostly volunteers and the fire/police station 
was yet to be built. A couple of men carried a roll of 
newsprint about six feet wide on a pole between 
them and set it down a hundred feet or more from 
the pump. A few words about this pump. It 
consisted of a cylinder perhaps four or five inches 
in diameter and a foot or more in length. From it 
projected a horizontal piston rod connected to a 
linkage that allowed the piston to move in an out 
when a long horizontal wooden bar on each side of 
the wagon bed supporting the whole apparatus was 
moved up and down by three of four men on each 
side. Above the pump cylinder were the automatic 
pump valves and an air dome, a metal ball that 
trapped a cushion of air to smooth out the pressure 
surges as the piston moved back and forth. A 
pressure gauge and hand valve allowed the pump 
captain to regulate the pressure and flow. There 
was also a water supply tank and reel of hose on the 
wagon bed. It took at least the weight of two men to 
pull the pump bar down from slightly above head 
height to a little below waist height on the first few 
strokes. As the pressure built up the help of one or 
two others was needed. 

The objective of the contest was for each 
pump team to get their hose stream to reach a 
greater distance than that of any of their 
competitors. Two men handled the nozzle on a two 
inch hose which is about the size our present day 
fire department uses. The pump team would take 
their time raising the pressure, and when the pump 
captain judged the pressure was high enough he 
shouted and opened the discharge valve. The men 
handling the bucking hose and nozzle would wrestle 
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to hold it steady as a man out in the field observed 
the water jet and signaled them by hand to raise it or 
lower it to obtain maximum range. When he felt the 
team had its best range he would signal them to 
sweep the stream sideways so it would fall on the 
rolled out newsprint. There might be a last minute 
effort by the pumpers to see if they could better 
their distance before they staggered away 
exhausted, while the officials with a tape measure 
recorded the distance. As I recall a typical try might 
last about two minutes after the pump captain 
opened the discharge valve. The pumpers on the up 
bar side would immediately throw their weight on 
the bar as the pressure dropped and press it down to 
its lower stop as quickly as they could ; this might 
take two seconds or less. The pumpers on the other 
side would repeat the motion as their bar reached 
the top of its stroke. Pumping this way was truly an 
upper body sprint which left the pumpers gasping 
for air and sweating profusely while their hearts 
raced. Think of this as chining yourself followed by 
a push up as many as fifteen times a minute for two 
minutes or more. I recall that each team was 
allowed two or three attempts to achieve their best 
distance with a rest in between as other teams took 
their turn. 

At one point the Lincoln firefighters were in 
need of fresh pumpers, and I was invited to join 
them for one trial. Why not volunteer. I considered 
myself to be in pretty good shape. After all I was in 
my mid twenties and had worked on my uncle’s 
dairy farm for entire summers as a teenager. There 
were a few other newly recruited pumpers along 
with me, all young men about my age. There must 
have been at least three of us on the bar on my side 
as I recall a face on either side of me. No problem 
starting to build up pressure, although I thought it 
ominous that it took at least three of us chining 
ourselves to bring the bar down on the final 
pressurizing stroke. However when the captain 
opened the valve and we started pumping, I quickly 
realized what torture it was becoming to bring that 
bar down each time it reached the top of its stroke. 
There was a grim air of hanging on for dear life as 
each of us gasped for breath and tried our best to 
chin himself one more time as the captain shouted 
*c’mon boys, pump for Lincoln.” 

I have no recollection of how well or poorly 
the Lincoln team did that day. The pumping contest 
long ago disappeared from the after parade games. I 
wonder where that old fire pump ended up. 


R 
Copyright 2006 Ron Row 
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The Library Bookie 


Blown Away 


By Jeanne M. Bracken 


This article was inadvertently left out of the last issue. 


The hurricane that blasted Lincoln put the library out of 
commission. Desks turned over from the force of rushing 
water. A huge tree smashed the roof of the Gund addition and 
blocks the patio entrance. Computers are destroyed, the walls 
have grown inches of toxic mold and the librarians have all 
been laid off. The nonfiction section is buried under two feet 
of mud and a tangle of wires drops from ceilings to floors all 
through the building. The Lincoln Public Library is 
effectively.....gone. 


It didn’t happen here. We have been lucky. No 
earthquakes, no mudslides, no death and destruction. 

The Gulf Coast has not been as fortunate. By now 
everybody knows that Hurricane Katrina wiped out not 
only the City of New Orleans but much of the Gulf 
Coast in Mississippi and Alabama. 

Wherever you stand on the political spectrum, the 
result has been disaster. Many deaths. Still no power in 
large areas of New Orleans, where neighborhoods are 
still marked with overturned cars, heaps of household 
goods waiting to be hauled away, mold, mildew, mud 
everywhere. Block after block of silence. 

In the center of this horror, the New Orleans Public 
Library is a beacon for those who stayed and those who 
have returned. The library’s main buildings and branches 
are as damaged as everything else, but the institution 
goes on. 

The NOPL, despite having had 90% of its staff laid off 
in the wake of the storm, is up and running. Donated 
bookmobiles take donated reading and reference 
materials to convenient areas. The computers are a 
lifeline for residents trying to put their lives back in 
order, somehow. 

Nine months have passed since Katrina took her toll on 
the Gulf Coast. Other storms have added to the misery. 
Some parts of New Orleans are open for business, but it 
will be a long time before the whole city regains its 
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place as the Crescent City, The Big Easy, the Cajun 
center, the world’s Mardi Gras party. 

The Lincoln Public Library 1s partnered, through the 
American Library Association, with three dozen other 
institutions, large and small, around the country. Our 
goal is to rebuild the NOPL system, brick by brick, book 
by book. 

This will not be an overnight project. We expect to be 
involved for several years. The question has been, ““What 
does the NOPL need?” Many kind and generous folks 
want to box up books and ship them to New Orleans. On 
the surface, that sounds like a great idea. But there is no 
staff to process the books, no place to shelve them, no 
real idea what books they need and want. 

What they really need is—and you knew this all 
along—money. For computers, for building 
reconstruction, for books chosen with their patrons’ 
needs in mind. 

A sub-committee of the Friends of the Lincoln Library 
and staff is planning some events to raise funds. We will 
be passing the proverbial hat at some events, like the 
Live Jazz program this spring. Proceeds from one of the 
Friends’ monthly book sales will be sent to New 
Orleans. Look for surprises around the Fourth of July. 
And mark your calendars now for a Jazz Brunch With 
Extras at the library on Sunday October 22. 

Planners would welcome help with these various 
fundraising events—the more the merrier. 

And if you have any spare time, our library could use 
some help in putting together a disaster plan. Because 
the opening scenario is scary. 


Copyright 2006 Jeanne Bracken 
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Sheila Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES Patti Salem 
781-795-4017 781-795-4018 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


Lincoln’s Property Listing and Sales Specialists 


Single Family Houses 


a4 : as Me pats 


Lincoln — This contemporary deck house with walls of 
glass is sited on 2.7 rolling wooded acres! The house 
features 8 rooms, 3 bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths plus family 
room and office! $975,000 


Lincoln — A bright contemporary with complete interior renovations —new cherry and granite kitchen, 3 new mosaic tile 
baths and more! Sunlight streams into the great room with vaulted ceiling and skylights. A quiet office/studio retreat and 


library are on the 3" level. $1,195,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Single Family House 


Lincoln — A New England Cape with 3 bedrooms and 2 baths ona one acre lot. The master bedroom suite has a dressing 
room and its own bath and there is a lovely patio with a waterfall amidst luscious greens in the back. Two-car detached 
garage. $795,000 


AC @, 


Condominiums 


t Farrar Pond! This rare 


* $ tee Seo ae . 
Lincoln — Condominium a 


end-unit offers privacy and landscape views from the has large living and dining rooms with parquet floor- 

all season sunroom off living room. Complete with 3 ing and French Doors leading to a stone patio. Master 

bedrooms, 3 baths and carport for 2 cars! $649,000 Bedroom with large closet and 2 parking spaces. 
$350,000 


Multi — Unit 


Lincoln - A rare, 3 -unit investment property in 
Lincoln Center. Close to trains, shopping and trails! 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With so many choices, youre bound to 
J Ly J 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 
smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www.cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 
152 Lincoln Road 


t=} Member FDIC 
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Always Pay For What You Take 


By Robert Stuart-Vail 


Chances of finding a gas station still open late at 
night out in the country haven’t changed much over the years. 
In 1939, with gas at 25 cents, there were more than a quarter 
of a million gas stations in the U.S. and Canada, but we knew 
we weren’t going to find one open this time of night. 

It had been a beautiful summer day, and we’d driven 
up to see cousin Mettie and her husband Hiram. My paternal 
grandmother came from Vermont. She died when my father 
was a boy, and these were first cousins who lived on a 
working dairy farm. | loved the animals, the horse-drawn 
equipment, and the whole mystique of farm life that had been 
mine to explore the year before, when I had spent a summer 
week on this same farm. 

This time we had stayed longer than usual with the 
cousins, and now, somewhere on a back road in very rural 
Vermont the old Chevvy was still going strong, but Dad 
hadn’t gassed up before we left home, and it was one of those 
“oh-oh” moments when he realized that we were just about 
out of gas. 

A few miles down the road we pulled into what was 
probably the last station we could expect to see for a long 
time. It was closed, and this unleashed a moderate amount of 
cussin’ on Dad’s part. He wouldn’t actually swear, and was 
quite upset with me one time when I said “Jeez.” “DON’T 
take the Lord’s name in vain!” roared Dad. “Jeez,” I thought 
to myself — “I didn’t know that was a swear!” 

I kept my mouth shut this time, and before I knew it, 
he was banging around in the back of the car, coming up with 
an empty can. There was just enough light from a bright moon 
so that he could see what he was doing. He started fiddling 
with the nearest of four gas pumps, the can in one hand and 
the pump hose in the other, teasing out whatever gasoline was 
left in the hose. 

Dad milked all the hoses dry, poured what was 
probably a gallon of gas into the Chevvy’s tank, and got the 
engine running, “Great,” I thought — “now we can get going.” 
But he got out of the car again and walked over to the front 
door of the gas station. Fishing in his pocket, he pulled out 
some change, selected a coin, and laid it down on the steps of 
the station. As we drove away, he said, “I left a quarter.” And 
shaking an admonishing finger at me, he added, “Always pay 
for what you take.” 
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Ethanol Production In 
Massachusetts 


By Ray Adamson 


I’ve been reading about what other states in 
the U.S.A. are doing to reduce their consumption of 
fossil fuels. The only thing I’ve heard about 
Massachusetts is the squabble about putting up 
“wind farms” off the coast of Cape Cod. 

It seems to me that it is about time that 
Massachusetts follows the lead of other states and 
sets up an Ethanol Production Board to investigate 
and maybe take action to reduce our dependence on 
imported oil. 

For instance, Ethanol can be extracted from 
woody plant materials, and here in Massachusetts 
we have an abundance of small diameter trees that 
are overcrowded, under utilized and also inhibit the 
management of wood lots. The U.S. Forestry 
Service could provide us with an analysis and a 
projection of a sustained annual harvest that could 
be converted to Ethanol. If only some one would 
ask! My guesstimate is Massachusetts could 
produce between 150 and 200 million gallons of 
Ethanol a year and New England a combined billion 
gallons. 


Copyright 2006 Raymond Adamson 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
* Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: 978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


-nedeaconess.com f=) Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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SUNDAY’S KITCHEN 


Robert Stuart-Vail 


Mom loved her fireless cooker. This very 
important piece of kitchen equipment was used 
every Sunday. There are many versions of the 
fireless cooker, known in its early history as a “hay- 
box,” because hay was often used as the insulation. 
The hay surrounded a wooden or metal box into 
which was put a container of hot food. The idea was 
for the meal to cook while the cook was away at 
work; in my mother’s case, she was at church, 
where she was the organist. And doubtless, other 
ladies in the congregation would return home to 
serve a Sunday dinner whose centerpiece would be 
a roast done in the cooker. 

All over the world, fireless cookers have 
been found to be great fuel and labor saving 
devices. The technique for making and using the 
cooker pre-dates recorded history: probably your 
friendly local cavewoman knew that she could dig a 
hole in the ground, roll into it a stone, hot from the 
fire, toss in the carcass of a rabbit or bird, cover the 
whole thing with a flat rock, and dinner would be 
cooking while she was out picking berries or 
tending the baby. Multi-tasking was known early 
on! 

The limitations of the hay-box cooker were 
transcended with the appearance of a real insulated 
oven, in the 1890s, along with some early attempts 
at an electric range. As the 20" century progressed, 
the “new” fireless cookers were contained in metal 
chests. One of the best-known fireless cookers of 
the last century was an integral part of a kitchen 
designed by the Army Quartermaster Corps. It was 
known formally as the “Liberty Rolling Field 
Kitchen. Available in the horse-drawn or motor- 
drawn versions, it was a facility in which meals 
could be cooked for 200 men at a time. By the 
summer of 1918, the year the war ended, 200 
Liberty kitchens a day were being delivered 
overseas. 
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On the home front, the practice was to put 
the radiators on the stove early in the day, 
particularly in the summertime. For the rural 
homemaker, the kitchen was the base of operations, 
and in summer’s heat, a farm kitchen’s stove was 
often “banked,” 1f not allowed to go completely 
cold, after the morning meal. The “radiators,” were 
the metal or soapstone disks used in the fireless 
cooker. These took less than a half-hour to heat, and 
could be tested for proper temperature by sprinkling 
flour on them: if the flour turned to a light brown, 
the radiator was hot enough to cook biscuits or 
cakes. A dark brown color would indicate the 
proper temperature for roasts or perhaps pastries. 

Trial and error, dating from the days of the 
“hay box” fireless cooker, had produced some 
pretty accurate rules and recipes for use 1n the new 
fireless cookers. Roasts or baked potatoes needed 
more cooking time than cereals or soups, and since 
metal radiators lost their heat twice as fast as 
soapstone, using the soapstone disks was the way 
for most people to go. Refinements like re-heating 
the disks, but not getting them as hot the second 
time, allowed for extending the process when 
something like a ham was being prepared. Indian 
pudding and Baked Beans were among the best- 
known recipes. We were city folks, and had a gas 
stove on which to heat the radiators and do the prep 
work for Sunday dinner. 

My mother’s fireless cooker was a gorgeous 
piece of equipment: a double-walled chest of steel, 
painted in a color that I can best describe as “Lucky 
Strike Green,” and with the name, “Duplex,” 
emblazoned in a bright gold cursive script across its 
front, it seemed to hold promise of doubling of 
one’s satisfaction, though of course I realize now 
that it was merely the name of the manufacturer. 

This noble instrument, supported by four 
cast-iron legs painted a glistening black, had for 
some years occupied a central place in our tiny 
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kitchen. When finally it was relegated to the damp 
environs of the cellar, it was used less frequently, 
began to show signs of neglect, and eventually, 
little-mourned, went the way of unwanted 
appliances. 

There were at least a dozen companies 
making fireless cookers, with names like 
“National,” “Standard,” “Hotpoint,” “Caloric,” and 
“Toledo.” One in particular, “Chambers,” later to 
become a part of “KitchenAid,” produced a 500- 
pound monster — a combination fireless cooker and 
gas range known as the “Cadillac of the kitchen.” 

No less a personage than Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, in a privately-published autobiography, 
admitted to having a fireless cooker, along with a 
refrigerator and other necessities in his Overland 
truck, as he and his family undertook what turned 
out to be a cross-country trip in 1916. Ina 
mystifying burst of candor, the author of the 
“Tarzan” books reportedly said, “The less I know 
about a thing, the better I can write about it.” 

And Mom reminded me that we saw 
Norman McLoed’s 1938 film, “There Goes My 
Heart,” in which Marjorie Main, as an irate 
customer, buys a fireless cooker from saleswoman 
Virginia Bruce. I loved the old movies! 

But, resuming our narrative, and thinking 
back to the fireless cooker that starred in our 
Sunday dinner preparations, here’s how it went: the 
soapstone disks were heated in an oven or on the 
stovetop at the same time the roast and potatoes 
were being prepped. A Dutch oven — a cast-iron pot 
with a cast-iron lid -- was used to sear the roast so 
the juices would be retained. 

I would know when it was time to do my 
part: I could detect the wonderful aroma of the 
browning meat, even if I happened to be outside the 
house. And 1f that wasn’t enough, I would hear 
Mom’s bell — a hand bell, relic of some long-ago 
church activity, and I’d be coming into a kitchen 
redolent of onions and garlic, finding Mother or 
Dad transferring the seared meat, with all its juices, 
from the Dutch oven to one of the special pots that 
fitted the fireless cooker. Potatoes, carrots and 
onions would be ringed around the roast, and the lid 
pressed firmly into place. 

One of the heavy soapstone disks would be 
lifted from the oven with a special carrying handle 
that went through a metal ring recessed into the 
center of the disk. This was Dad’s job, to get the hot 
disk out of the oven and onto the top of the stove. 
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Then he would say, “alright, Bobbie” — (he only 
called me ‘Robert’ when something was seriously 
wrong) — “it’s time to do your part.” Then, it would 
be my job to transport the disk, holding on tightly 
with both hands, the hot radiator swinging from the 
handle, swaying back and forth, as I carried it over 
to the fireless cooker, standing with its lid open. 

Holding fast, my arms trembling from the 
weight of the disk, amidst admonitions from both 
parents not to allow the disk to bang against the 
inside of the cooker, I’d have to wait until it stopped 
swinging. Then, gently, I would lower the disk into 
the shining metal cylinder, Mother or Father would 
follow with the roast in its covered pot, and I would 
make another trip with a second soapstone disk to 
put on top of the pot. Now the insulated top of the 
fireless cooker would be closed and fastened with a 
twist-lock much like the window locks still in use 
today. 

We were almost, but not quite ready for 
church: Dad and I were already dressed in our best, 
having been covered with aprons during the risky 
part of the business. But there was still one more 
thing to be done: Dad had to check his shoes and 
mine to make sure they were polished. In the cellar 
there was the shoe-shine kit, a wooden box with a 
hinged cover for which he had made legs to bring it 
to the correct height. On the top of the box he had 
fastened a large-sized imprint of a shoe, where we 
were supposed to put one foot at a time. The whole 
thing was painted our favorite color — green! | think 
the height of the box was just nght for Dad, but a 
stretch for me. Later, my sister Marion, four years 
my junior, would be a part of this routine, and later 
still, baby Howard, almost four years the junior of 
Marion, would join the parade, but for now they 
spent their Sunday mornings in the care of my 
widowed grandmother, Mom’s live-in baby sitter, 
who had been with us for several years. 

Earlier this Sunday morning Dad had 
“dusted down” the car — a 1932 Chevrolet sedan. 
His dry-wipe of the car was a regular routine, since 
it seldom received a real soap and water treatment. 
So off we went to our churches— Mother, walking to 
the nearby Dutch Reformed church where she was 
organist, and Father, driving to his Episcopal church 
where he was organist, choirmaster and sexton. On 
the way, I was dropped off at yet a different church: 
under the direction of the eminent but redoubtable 
Anglican Church organist and director, T. Frederic 
H. Candlyn, I sang in the boy choir at an early 
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service. After that, I walked a mile and a half to 
Dad’s church to sing in his choir. 

As we wended our weary way home, 
occasionally we picked up one of Mom’s brothers — 
they were often dinner guests - and then made a 
final stop for the Sunday newspapers. By the time 
we got home, in early afternoon, we usually found 
that Mom had preceded us, and was putting the 
finishing touches to another excellent fireless 
cooker dinner. 


Copyright 2006 Robert Stuart-Vail 
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The Heat 


By James Fleming 


The heat hangs like a sweaty T-shirt 

around the house that 1s still and steamy. 

The dog, sprawled on the tile in the entryway 
entombed in a coat of heavy hair, 

pants like a overactive metronome, 

tongue hanging to the floor 

pink and fleshy, 

pulsing, with every breath, 

like a deformed heart disgorged. 


I sit motionless in a dim corner, 

willing the air to move against my skin, 
willing the process of evaporation to carry 
away this cloak of unyielding, suffocating heat. 
I am a soldier in the army of stillness. 
Movement is the enemy. 

Movement generates heat 

No breeze has survived the onslaught. 

I am alone. 


Sweat beads at every pore. 

Soon beads become a drop 

that breaks free, blazing a path that others follow. 
It’s a dam break; a levee breach; a sudden deranged 
rush of one who can hold out no longer. 
Gathering speed, mass, and momentum, 

it’s a desperate, reckless sprint to the end. 

No Samaritan will be called. 

Liberated from the bonds of surface tension, 

it breaks into weightless free-fall 

only to splatter on the wood floor. 


Copyright 2006 James Fleming 
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391 Boston Post Road 
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FOR READERS YOUNG AND OLD 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. "4G 


ys 
: ¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
| metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting » Needlepoint | 

blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ | 
| Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the Ss 
perfect frame for your artwork. v 
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LINCOLN-Renovated 7 room, 3 full bath condominium 
featuring an expansive, light-filled living room, custom 
designed wall of glass & central sliding door, leading onto a 
large deck w/seasonal water views. 2006 kitchen w/cherry 
cabinets, granite counters & high-end appliances. 88 acre pond, 
50 acres of Conservation Land, miles of trails, community 
gardens and two tennis courts. $625,000 
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LINCOLN-Set on a private, ended way, this completely 
renovated Royal Barry Wills Saltbox Colonial with stunning Ist 
floor master suite is sited among the trees. New eat-in-kitchen 
w/beautifully painted cabinets, granite counters and stainless 
appliances. Front to back, fireplaced living room leads to a new 
mahogany deck. 2nd floor bedrooms share a sparkling new 
Nantucket bath. $689,000 


LINCOLN-A rare opportunity to own waterfront property at 
the edge of an 88 acre pond. Swimming boating and fishing 
from dock. Significantly renovated in the 90's. Sun filled 
contemporary has a 4 bedroom septic system. There is a bath in 
the walk out lower level. A separate 47x24 artist studio would 
make a great office, shop or potential auxiliary apartment. 
$1,499,000 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


A passionate and 
attentive team of professionals, 
powerful technologies, and 
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LINCOLN-1965 era CORE contemporary located at the end of a 
long drive on a private lot. Double paned glass. 2 zones of gas heat. 
Fabulous sun-dappled 45' deck for outdoor living. 2 car carport 
plus storage shed. This is an unusual floorplan. House is in need 
of updating. This property is priced well below assessed value and 
will convey in "as-is" condition. $699,000 


LINCOLN-This is Battle Road Farm at it's very best! This 
spacious and pristine Meadow House has 2 bedrooms and 2 
full baths. Great basement space for shop or play area. 
Directly accessible to miles of trails and National Park Land. 
Very convenient commuter location. $379,900 


LINCOLN-Shingle style 1999 Manse on natural hillside 
with lovely trails. Small neighborhood is protected by 
Conservation Land on three sides. Sophisticated open floor 
plan by Janovsky offering 4,800 SF with 4-5 bedrooms. 
Alluring views from walls of South facing windows. Private, 


long drive. $1,545,000 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


LINCOLN-Surrounded by stonewalls, "period" gardens, & 
conserv Id, this quintessential antique colonial circa 1809 is one 
of Lincoln's most admired properties. Extensively renovated in 
2004/05 while retaining much of the original charm. Enjoy the 
expansive vistas while entertaining indoors or out. In-ground 
pool. Magificient 2.5 rolling acres. $1,700,000 


Be 


LINCOLN- Stone walls frame this New England Colonial on 
two private acres. Sunny interior spaces feature a living room 
w/oversized brick FP, formal dining room w/bay window 2- 
room master suite, walk-out lower level, & family room off the 
kitchen. Brick patio, beautiful plantings and outbuildings for 
animals. Easy commuting location. $795,000 


sie, S88 et 
LINCOLN-REDUCED $120,000 !!! Essentially a new house 
with custom features and classic lines. Renovated inside and 
out. Approximately 500 feet from Drumlin Farm, conservation 
land and trails, and just a short walk to commuter rail and 


shops. $979,000 


Claire Mount 
781-259-8695 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


CY Owned and operated by NRT, Incorporated. An Equal Opportunity Employer. Equal Housing Opportunity. 


the most comprehensive 
line of related services 
in New England. 
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LINCOLN-Reproduction antique, '97 entire house remodel. LINCOLN-Country Style Colonial on 2.45 Acre lot 


Onyx pantry; custom millwork & hardwood floors throughout. 
Professionally landscaped and level lot, stone patios, pergola, 
perennial gardens & lily pond.Walk-to-town & trails. In 


w/conservation land: 6,000 sf of living area on 3 levels. Cathedral 
ceiling living and family rooms, in-law suite. Four bedrooms on 
upper level. Kitchen ‘05 granite/marble. Spacious, open 


neighborhood sanctuary abutting MA.Audubon's 100 
ac.Drumlin Farm. $1,495,000 


floorplan, wide 2-story foyer. Septic upgraded to 5 BR. 
$1,298,000 


HOMETOWN 
STRENGTH 


LINCOLN-This sparkling and bright three bedroom, 
freestanding condominium at Lincoln Ridge has long vistas across 
Farrar Pond. With option of either a first or second floor master 
bedroom, and an attached, direct-entry, two car garage make this 
condominium home stand out! $639,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy one level living in this sophisticated and 
renovated home set far back from the road overlooking a large 
tranquil pond. This bright and very stylish interior has a 
separate master suite, and three other possible bedrooms on the 
same level. The lower level, separate entrance one bedroom 
apartment has GE Profile appliances, its own laundry, ac, 
hardwood floors, great light and style. Walk to the train, schools 
and shopping. $895,000 


NATIONAL 
CLOUT! 
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LINCOLN-Spacious 3 bedroom, 2,400 sq. ft., end-unit with 
exceptional privacy. Views onto perennial gardens, sweeping 
lawns, and woodlands. Recent improvements include Pella 
windows and doors, conversion to gas heat and an expansive 
balcony. Surrounded by Conservation Land, walking trails, 
near to Farrar Pond and close to commuter rail. Now you can 
live in paradise! $469,000 
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Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager 
508-383-0241 
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Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 


Faith Wilcox 
978-443-2837 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 
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Lincoln, MA 01773 © 781-259-1100 


Notary Public Services Available 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGI 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it's our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s _Lumber + Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heatina Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
2 Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


Sp ONELAN'S 
ma SUPERMARKETS een 


Have a Great 
Summer 
Lincoln 


74 Belknap at Thoreau ¢ Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With : 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning USAR SI Na A Eee se 8 
Memorial Pre-Financing Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 
Cremation Veterans Information 
Personalized Tributes Social Security Information Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 


Pepperell and Wayland 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi ¢ Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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Waiting for The Cuckoo Bird 


By John Nagy 


Early in the morning my grandmother locked the door 
behind us, took my hand, and we descended the stair together 
to the street below. We were on our way to clean Mrs. Harris’ 
house —I knew her as the nice lady who had sent me some 
children’s books. After a half-hour streetcar ride, and a short 
walk, we arrived at her place in upper middleclass Outremont. 
There, the quiet shaded streets, lined with single-family 
homes, were far different from those of ours in Montreal’s 
ethnic heartland. 

Besides running her own boarding house my maternal 
grandmother also worked outside to augment the family 
income, but why I was with her that fall day puzzles me still. 
Perhaps she had to baby-sit while working because my mother 
was near to term in her pregnancy (my brother was born the 
following week in November, 1934). 

Obviously, as a three years old, I wasn’t there to help; 
rather, my presence impeded her work for I soon became 
bored, restless, and whiney! “There is nothing to do!” I cried, 
following her from room to room as she cleaned. Mrs. Harris 
wasn’t in, and perhaps wasn’t even aware that I had 
accompanied my grandmother that day. 

In a little while the cuckoo clock sounded. I had never seen 
one before! There it was, in the hallway facing the stair that 
led to the upstairs floor. I was standing directly in front of it 
when it went off. Suddenly appearing on a perch the little bird 
called: “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’’ sounding out the time with its 
repetitive calls before disappearing again. Whether it was alive 
was difficult for me to know, but alive or not it caught my 
attention. I stopped fretting immediately and stared at the 
clock waiting to see if the bird would return. 

After what seemed like an eternity, but was probably no 
more than a few minutes, I called out: “Mamam! Mamam! 
When is the little bird coming back?” “Soon, dear boy, soon. 
He’s resting now but he knows that you are there waiting for 
him and he wants to sing for you. It’s best to sit on the steps 
quietly and watch for him because he startles easily. Don’t 
disappoint him by not being there when he returns!” Sleepily 
staring at the clock, I soon dozed off, not to awaken until it 
was time for us to return home — it was almost noon by then. 

Surprise! The bird called out just as the front door was 
about to close behind us. Even at that young age I knew a few 
earthy words in Hungarian to yell back at him about his 
tardiness. Recognizing that what I had yelled at the bird was 
an expression that she commonly used my grandmother 
grinned at my outburst. “Boy, you got quite a mouth for a 
three-year old”, she commented later as we walked down the 
street hand-in-hand. 

Appreciation for expressive language was not the only thing 
I was to learn from my grandmother. She was one of the great 
influences in my life. 


Copyright 2006 John Nagy 
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The Four Horsemen 


By Michael Tannert 


Not of the Apocalypse: not War, Pestilence, Famine, 
or Death, just Ray, Ed, Fred and Mike. It was the name 
we gave ourselves because we rode horses rented at a 
stable near Second Beach in Middletown, RI. I make 
note of that here lest you think that we never rode 
horses. Not only did we ride, we never fell off, even 
under extreme circumstances when holding on was what 
we did best. We weren’t good or stylish riders, but we 
did ride and we survived. 

Some of our experiences were hilarious, like the time 
all the horses decided to take us back to the barn as fast 
as they could because it was their feeding time. On 
another occasion | got a just-retired race horse that didn’t 
want Ray’s horse to catch up. We went faster and faster, 
mere hangers-on in a race between two very competitive 
horses. Then there was the time I was galloping across 
an open grassy field and found that I was an inadvertent 
jumper over a wide ditch that I hadn’t seen. 

All of this training by default did not prepare me for a 
subsequent ride on a quarter horse somewhere in Texas 
when I learned that a neck-rein meant a ninety-degree 
turn, even if the horse was going a whole lot faster than | 
would have liked. Somehow, I hung on and made the 
turn with the horse instead of traveling in the direction 
before the turn — but without the horse. 

However, nothing could have prepared me for 
“Sonny” who took me for an unforgettable gallop 
through thick, thorny, rattlesnake-infested sage 
somewhere in the red hills of Arizona. It must have been 
a great disappointment to Sonny that I managed to hold 
on. 

Finally, I can say with no fear of contradiction, that 
all of my horseback riding experience didn’t even come 
close to preparing me to ride a camel. After bumping 
along over the Egyptian desert on “Whiskey Soda,” I 
promised myself I would never again be seen on the 
back of any four-legged animal — a promise that I’ve 
adhered to by the seat of my pants without remorse or 
regret. 


Copyright 2006 Michael Tannert 
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The Library Situation in New 
Orleans 


By Jeanne Bracken 


After Hurricane Katrina blasted her wind and water 
over New Orleans last August, thousands of people were 
uprooted—homeless, looking for family members and pets 
lost in the chaos of evacuation, jobless. 

While the city, state and federal governments tried, 
with varying success, to cope with the magnitude of the 
disaster, one institution made a big difference for those 
refugees. Despite losing 90% of their staff, as well as their 
funding, and their buildings, the New Orleans Public Library 
was among the first services to return to the city. 

Librarians take our charge seriously: make 
information available to the public. Even if the public is 
sleeping on crowded rows of cots in the Superdome or the 
Morial Convention Center. Perhaps especially if they are in 
such a dire situation. People need things to read, to distract 
their minds, to entertain their children, to fill out endless forms 
for insurance and other assistance. With mail, phones, 
electricity, potable water, and most of the other services we 
take for granted simply not working, the library struggled to 
provide internet access and reading materials for those in 
shelters and those who made their way to the NOPL in 
whatever form it had taken. 

Bookmobiles, often considered an old-fashioned 
technology, were early saviors of the library. As soon as 
internet service could be established, lines of residents formed 
trying desperately to find out where Mother was taken, if the 
kids were safe somewhere, what the situation was around the 
city. When the situation improved so that some people could 
return to their homes and begin the cleanup and 
reconstruction, they shopped online for items that simply were 
not to be had in New Orleans for any price. 

A town in Ohio donated a bookmobile they were 
going to replace with a newer model. That vehicle is now a 
NOPL branch library, slated to open by the end of June for a 
few hours a day. Another branch has been gutted, 
reconstructed, and furnished by donations from around the 
country, including Library Journal, the publisher Scholastic, 
and others who serve the library community. With a grand 
flourish, 300 visiting librarians were bused from the 
convention center to the Alvar branch for speeches and 
general merriment. The Alvar branch is spiffy, newly rebuilt, 
and has rank after rank of shelving—empty. 

Internet access will be up and running any day now, and that’s 
a lot under the situation. 

Before Katrina hit, the New Orleans Public Library 
had a staff of 216. After the storm, all but 19 were laid off. 
Since then the library has been running on curtailed hours, 
open half a day here and there, and the staff has increased to 
40. Volunteers from all over the country have helped sort 
books, paint walls, clean, and do whatever else they can to 
help out. 
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Many well-intentioned people have shipped box after 
box of books to the Big Easy. The staff of NOPL appreciates 
the thought, but they are overwhelmed with the inundation. 
Little clean, dry space exists to store the volumes, and no staff 
members have time to go through them. Instead, the library’s 
website asks that those who want to help with books sell them 
locally and forward the funds. (A partnership has been set up 
at Better World Books, 
www.betterworldbooks.com/programs/Katrina.aspx) for this 
purpose.) Using this route to donate saves hefty shipping 
costs, funds that can be put to better use by the NOPL. 

The Lincoln Public Library, as announced recently, 
has been named one of the three dozen partner libraries to help 
rebuild the NOPL. When the American Library Association 
was the first major organization to honor its commitment to 
the Crescent City by holding its annual convention there in 
late June, visitors from the partners were invited on a private 
tour of the NOPL branches. 

Away from the touristy downtown, the neighborhoods are a 
sorry sight. Many dead vehicles sit, hoods, doors and trunks 
open, waiting for a tow to the junkyard. Reportedly all of the 
cars and trucks will be gone by the end of July, although that 
seems optimistic. Travel trailers are the housing of choice, 
parked in driveways so residents can get to the gutting and 
renovations that will bring some normalcy. Someday. Not 
soon. 

A red traffic light, rather than a nuisance, is a hopeful 
sign that electricity has been restored to the area. Many street 
corners have portable toilets, often in bright colors. Potable 
water is a rarity in some neighborhoods. When staff checked 
one library branch, they were stunned to note that the 
circulation desk had disappeared—but, inexplicably, there was 
now a hot tub in the lobby. Half-submerged boats dot the 
canals and wetlands. Every other vehicle on the streets seems 
to be a dump truck. A sign: “Gas $2.439” stands over a closed 
filling station. 

The Rebuild New Orleans Public Library campaign 
has set a goal of $10 million dollars needed to bring the 
libraries back. It will be a slow process. The staff and Friends 
of the Lincoln Public Library expect to be partnered with the 
NOPL for some time in the future. It’s the least we can do. 


Copyright 2006 Jeanne Bracken. 
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Public Library, Alvar Branch, New Orleans, 
opened with Fanfare and refurbished with 
support of Library Journal and the publisher 
Scholastic. 


Kid’s Section of Alvar Branch, Public Library, 
New Orleans. 


KMOBILE 


Book Mobile, Smith Branch, New Orleans Public 
Library. Donated by Librarians and Citizens of 
Medina County, Ohio. 


For Request Books, Alvar Branch, New Orleans 
Public Library. 
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CONCORD, Grand custom designed Colonial has over 5,000 sf of 
dramatic living space. Fabulous floor plan with tremendous attention to 


detail. Two acres of land. Peaceful cul-de-sac. $1,950,000 


CONCORD, New construction, 4,800 sf Colonial with European influ- 


ACTON, Refreshing Coiba sited on 2 park-like acres. Lovely formal 


this Cape home just steps from 


lower Monee St. A che ul interior promotes gracious formal living _ living and dining rooms, a spacious kitchen with eating area, an inviting 
& a spacious 2nd floor that offer and expansion. $1,095,000 fireplaced family room and deck overlooking the backyard. $645,000 


Barrett @ Co. Exceptional Real Estate 


www.BarrettandCo.com 


781.259.4040 978.371.3110 
152 Lincoln Road 15 Lowell Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 Carlisle, MA 01741 


978. 369.6453 


ence boasts exquisite finishes & luxurious fixtures throughout. Gourmet 
kitchen, opulent master suite, stunning 2-story family room. $1,499,000 


The Beach 


By Michael Tannert 


When living only one mile from the ocean, 
it wasn’t a big deal to get on my bike and ride to 
first Beach — assuming the chores were done, it was 
a nice day, and I had permission to go. It was there 
that I learned to dive into the waves and body surf 
on breaking waves far out from the beach back to 
shallow water. It was there that I became a strong 
swimmer, able to swim out to deep water by 
swimming beneath the rushing white water after a 
wave has broken or thru unbroken waves farther 
out. Frequently, a strong undertow would carry me 
a great distance from the beach by swimming close 
to the bottom. But getting back to the beach 
occasionally became a serious challenge, using all 
of my strength for swimming above the outgoing 
undertow and using any help I could get from 
broken waves rushing inshore. There’s little doubt 
that I became a competent beach swimmer as the 
year proceeded. 

Whatever competence I| achieved as a 
swimmer, quite able to take care of myself, became 
important to some others as well. Although the 
beach was protected by lifeguards, their attention 
was occasionally captured by a good looking girl or 
girls in form-fitting bathing suits. While so 
captivated, there were three or four occasions when 
my proximity, notice and assistance became a factor 
in whether or not others were going to go home for 
dinner that day. Most of the time, I helped when 
some younger boy needed help and then forget 
about it. 

I remember one instance because it involved 
four boys who just couldn’t get back to the beach 
because of the strength of the undertow. I had 
noticed that they seemed to be struggling, all 
holding hands, so I decided to go in to be sure they 
were OK. As I approached, I could hear their calls 
for help. They were in trouble, so I took hold of the 
one who seemed to be having the most difficulty 
and told the others to try to stay where they were, 
that I’d be right back. The first boy was really 
exhausted when we got to the beach. He just 
collapsed on the sand. I left him there because I 
was much more concerned about his three friends, 
and ran back in, did a shallow water dive and let the 
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undertow sweep me back to where I grabbed 
another boy and repeated the process as before, but 
leaving him safe and close to the beach before 
going after the last two that I brought in together. 
The first boy was still in the position that he 
assumed when I got him to the beach. I too was 
tired out and did not return to the waves that day. 

Several years later, when I was in my late 
twenties, I was approached by a younger man who 
walked directly to me with an expression that 
conveyed both curiosity and uncertainty. “Are you 
Mike Tannert?” he asked. I affirmed and he said, “I 
want to thank you for saving my life.” When I 
replied that he would have to help me because I 
could not remember his face, his name or the 
occasion he referred to, he went on to tell me how 
he had been sure he was going to drown because of 
the undertow, that I had pulled him 1n, and he was 
convinced, saved his life. Frankly, I could not 
recall it then and certainly not now, but I do 
remember that the young man seemed sincere and 
very pleased that he was finally able to say, “Thank 
you for saving my life.” 


Copyright 2006 Michael Tannert 


The Trophy 


By Michael Tannert 


I was a member of the Rogers High School 
R.O.T.C. Rifle team. We were a group of fifteen trained 
to shoot by Sergeant Hamill. Five of us formed a team 
that competed in a match for the William Randolph 
Hearst trophy. We were all very good shots. We won, 
but it’s a memory that has never set well because we 
cheated to win, directed to do so by the sergeant. It’s 
something that I have been ashamed of ever since while 
telling the story but hiding the truth. The cost of that 
win was a recurring bad memory. A loss without 
cheating would have been a proud memory that we had 
done our best. 


Copyright 2006 Michael Tannert 
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STONEGATE 
GARDENS #&: 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo 3 Gallon Perennials * Roses 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 
We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 

Mulch & Loam Delivery 

Planting Services Available 

339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Celebrating DeCordova’s 
Collection 


The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park has 
been collecting contemporary American art in all media 
since 1950, with a primary, though not exclusive, 
emphasis on the six New England states. The number of 
works in DeCordova’s permanent collection currently 
totals 3,156 and the Museum significantly grows its 
collection each year through purchases and gifts. 

Purchases of art are made through the Art 
Acquisition Fund, which was established ten years ago. 
Although DeCordova has been a collecting institution 
for fifty-six years, for many of these, however, no 
restricted purchase fund existed for the acquisition of art. 
Instead, money had to be raised each time an artwork 
was purchased, and most works for the collection were 
acquired through generous gifts from collectors and 
artists. With the establishment of the fund, DeCordova 
has become more pro-active in its acquisitions of 
contemporary artwork. This summer, the Museum is 
celebrating this anniversary with an exhibition selected 
from the many purchases made since that time. 

Director of Curatorial Affairs Rachel Rosenfield 
Lafo has selected more than 40 artworks by 35 New 
England artists to be featured in Great Buys: Museum 
Purchases. The exhibition, which is on view until 
September 17 in the Dewey Family Gallery, includes 
paintings, works on paper, sculpture, and photography. 

One of the most important gifts during the last 
few years is also on view at DeCordova. Arlette and Gus 
Kayafas gave a portfolio of 192 silver gelatin prints by 
Charles “Teenie” Harris from the late 1930s through the 
1950s. Harris is among the most important A frican- 
America photographers of the twentieth century. 

Museum visitors can view a selected number of 
these permanent collection works in DeCordova’s 
Photography Study Space in the exhibition Social 
Studies: Documentary Photography, Charles 
“Teenie” Harris (1908-1998) This small selection pays 
homage to the photographer’s career with the Pittsburgh 
Courier as well as his ability to produce remarkable and 
provocative compositions. During his tenure as staff 
photographer for the Courier, one of the pre-eminent 
black news weeklies in America, ““Teenie” Harris 
chronicled the African-American community in 
Pittsburgh for over forty years. His images create a 
historically and sociologically accurate record of his 
hometown during a complicated era of desegregation 
and then re-segregation from 1931 through 1975. Harris 
captured the charged political and racial climate of the 
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1930s and 40s in overt scenes of activism, soldiers, and 
war bond stands, as well as in moments of leisure: a 
child at play with a toy tank or a group portrait of deer 
hunters. Cluttered backdrops of commercial signage and 
local architecture hold their own against the human 
subjects in these images. Using a broad lens, Harris was 
able to weave the people and locations of Pittsburgh into 
a textured portrait of the American social landscape for 
the Courier and, now, for historical record. 

“Teenie” Harris’s work is juxtaposed with 
contemporary documentary photographers, such as Larry 
Fink, Peter Kayafas, Marcus Halvei, Lou Jones, Jerome 
Liebling, Hakim Raquib, and Bill Ravanesi. This 
arrangement helps viewers contrast Harris’s work with 
those documentary photographers working today; and to 
see how his work influenced theirs. All of the works 
featured in Social Studies: Documentary 
Photography, Charles “Teenie” Harris (1908-1998) 
are part of DeCordova’s permanent collection. 

The largest bequest in DeCordova history was 
made in 2004 with the arrival of The Dr. Beatrice H. 
Barrett Collection. This significant collection consists of 
mostly abstract and non-objective modernist work by 
both regional and internationally recognized artists of 
the second half of the twentieth century. These works 
were highlighted in a special exhibition Abstract 
Elements: The Dr. Beatrice H. Barrett Collection of 
Art, which was on view in the fall of 2004 through the 
summer of 2005. The exhibition, which examined the 
taste and vision of an important collector, consisted of 
186 paintings, sculptures, works on paper, and 
photographs. World-renowned artists represented 
include: Yaacov Agam, Jean Arp, Max Bill, Alexander 
Calder, Henry Moore, George Rickey, and Pierre 
Soulages. Regional significant artists include: Natalie 
Alper, Paul Bowen, Richard Fishman, Dimitri Hadzi, 
Gyorgy Kepes, Maud Morgan, and Hugh Townley. 

DeCordova’s permanent collection is an organic 
and growing entity that is used to educate the public. 
The Museum strives to be a positive social force in 
supporting the growth and awareness of the art 
community in New England, while also preserving 
regional artwork to be studied and experienced by future 
generations. 


Illustrations next page. 
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At DeCordova 


Elizabeth Awalt, October’s Gold, 2002, oil on canvas, 76 x 72”, Museum Purchase with Funds 
Donated by Betty Jane Andrus 


Charles “Teenie” Harris, Children Buying War Bonds, late 1930s through 1950s, printed 
2001, silver gelatin print, 13 x 16 7/8” (image), Gift of Arlette and Gus Kayafas 2005.52 
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The First Blood Shed in the Revolution” 
The Tale of Josiah Nelson on April 19, 1775 


Donald L. Hafner™ 


He ran among the horsemen before he looked up to make sure 
who they were, and called out ‘Have you heard anything about 
when the Regulars are coming out?’ One of the [British] 
officers drew his sword, and crying, ‘We will let you know 
when they are coming!’ struck him on the crown of his head, 
cutting a long gash. As [Josiah] Nelson sprang back, the 
warm blood trickled over his face and dripped to the ground. 
It was the first blood shed in the Revolution. This blood was 
to be dearly paid for on this very spot the next day. 

Frank W. C. Hersey, Heroes of the Battle Road (1930) 


Perhaps what happened that April night in North Lincoln 
was pretty much as Nelson family tradition tells it. What 
puzzles me are discrepancies in the details, for in those 
inconsistencies lie provocative questions about how well we 
have understood the significance of Josiah Nelson’s tale. 

The night in question was April 18-19, 1775. In Boston, 
some 800 British Regulars were assembling, under orders to 
march to Concord and “seize and destroy ... all Military 
Stores whatever.” In anticipation, the commander of the 
expedition was told, “a small party on horseback is ordered 
out to stop all advice of your march getting to Concord before 
you.” (i) Sometime after nine o’clock that evening, a portion 
of that mounted British patrol arrived near the house of Josiah 
Nelson, along the old North Road in Lincoln.(11) The details 
of what happened next are murky and contradictory. Here is 
the gist of the story, as told in what appears to be the first 
published account, in Abram E. Brown’s Beneath Old Roof 
Trees of 1896: 

In the north-easterly part of the town, near the Lexington 
line, and not far from Bedford, dwelt Mr. Josiah Nelson, an 
ardent patriot, with whom arrangements were made to extend 
an alarm in case of danger. Nelson was awakened in the night 
of the 18th of April by the noise of horsemen passing up the 
road. He rushed out half-dressed to ascertain the cause of the 
passing, and instead of information was given a blow witha 
sword, gashing his head, and was told that he was a prisoner. 
He was immediately surrounded by a party of British scouts 
and Tories, who acted as guides; after detaining him a while, 
the scouts left him in charge of the Tories, who knew him well 
as an honored citizen, and they soon released him, with an 
order to go into his house and extinguish the light. They 
threatened to burn his house over his head if he gave any 
alarm, or showed any light. But this did not cause the patriot 
to shrink from duty. After dressing himself and his wound, he 


started to keep his promise to the Bedford neighbors, a little 
north of his home. This alarm, sounded in the extreme south 
part of Bedford by Nelson, explains the readiness with which 
the minute-men and militia of that part of Bedford reported at 
Jeremiah Fitch's tavern in Bedford Centre when the alarm 
from Lexington was first given in the opposite part of the 
town.(ii1) 

Five years earlier, in 1891, Abram E. Brown had written 
an authoritative History of the Town of Bedford, in which he 
remarked: “It is not certain how early the news of the 
movement of Regulars first reached Bedford on the night of 
April 18, 1775, but it is very probable that the town was 
warned among the first.” No mention of Josiah Nelson at all. 
So it appears that sometime prior to 1896, one of Josiah’s 
descendents — most likely his grandson George Nelson, then 
71 years old — either wrote down or made available to Brown 
an older family tradition in which Josiah stands as an example 
of patriotic defiance, with the distinction, as Frank W. C. 
Hersey put it, of shedding the first blood in the American 
Revolution. On Lincoln soil, along the old North Road. 

In 1905, the town of Lincoln celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of its founding, and as part of the festivities, the 
noted historian and Lincoln resident, Charles Francis Adams, 
delivered a long speech in Bemis Hall, surveying the history 
of Lincoln from the Ice Age to the dawn of the 20th century. 
In his sweeping tale, Adams included the story of Josiah 
Nelson in a long passage, set in quotation marks, which 
Adams identified as “a tradition as handed down toGeorge 
Nelson, the grandson of Josiah Nelson.” The gist of the story 
is the same, but new details are added: it was Josiah’s wife, 
Elizabeth, who was awakened by the commotion in the road; 
the time was “about two o’clock”; Josiah rushed out into the 
midst of “a party of fifteen or sixteen horsemen”; the 
American Tories in the party “were men of his acquaintance”; 
the British patrol had been all the way to Concord, where the 
Tories had shown them “where the ammunition was stored”; 
Josiah was turned over to the custody of three Tories in the 
patrol, because “he told them he couldn’t walk as fast as they 
rode, for he was lame”; the Tories released him “a short 
distance below the Hastings house,” which was on the 
Lincoln-Lexington line; when Josiah mounted his horse, he 
first “followed after the soldiers toward Lexington,” and 
“when he reached the top of the hill just west of the town,he 
heard them firing on the Common. He knewthen that the 
Regulars had surely come, so he tookthe road to the left and 


” Donald L. Hafner is Drum Major of the Lincoln Minute Men. When he is not serving as a fifer in the ranks 
of the Minute Men, he is a Professor of Political Science at Boston College. His scholarly work has been 


principally in the fields of arms control and U.S. foreign policy. 
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rode to Bedford to notifythat town, as he was appointed to 
do.” (iv) 

The most significant additional detail in Adams’ 1905 
account was this: “It is said that Paul Revere was a prisoner 
with this party” of horsemen. Paul Revere was indeed taken 
prisoner by a British patrol along the old North Road 
sometime after two o’clock that night, bringing Revere’s 
“midnight ride” toward Concord to a premature end in 
Lincoln, just to the west of Josiah Nelson’s house. So Adams’ 
version of the Nelson family tradition put Josiah in the midst 
of American history, alongside Paul Revere. 

In 1930, two more versions of Josiah Nelson’s adventure 
appeared in print. One was an article by Lucy C. Small in 
Lexington’s local newspaper, The Times-Minute Man, and the 
other was a booklet of Lincoln history, Heroes of the Battle 
Road 1775, by Frank W. C. Hersey, a Harvard tutor of English 
who had spent his boyhood in Lincoln. Hersey says he got his 
version “from the Nelson family, still living on the old farms 
and Lucy Small comments that “Nelson genealogies tell little 
more about [Josiah],” suggesting that she too had consulted 
with the family. Again, the gist of the tale in both accounts is 
broadly the same as Brown and Adams had told it. Some of 
the phrasing is exactly the same as the passage Adams had 
quoted. And yet again, new details are added: Paul Revere’s 
presence in the British party is stated as fact — once taken 
prisoner, Josiah “discovered that the horsemen were escorting 
Paul Revere back to Lexington, having captured him a short 
time before”; four other prisoners in the party are specifically 
identified as “Solomon Brown, Jonathan Loring, Elijah 
Sanderson, and a peddler who had also been detained”; the 
commander of the British patrol is identified by Revere as a 
Major Edward Mitchell of the 5th Regiment of Foot. And in 
his own poetic contribution, Hersey makes the claim that 
Josiah’s gash on the head was “the first blood shed in the 
Revolution.” (v) 

At first glance, these accounts all seem to tell a 
compatible tale and to share a common source in Nelson 
family tradition. So what is puzzling about the story? 

Well, consider this. There are three more accounts of the 
events along the old North Road in Lincoln that night. One 
comes from a brief deposition on April 25, 1775, by Solomon 
Brown, Jonathan Loring, and Elijah Sanderson of Lexington. 
These three were captured by the British patrol at about ten 
o’clock that night — prior to the capture of Paul Revere — 
and were released along with Revere near Lexington 
sometime after two o’clock. Their deposition contains no 
mention of an encounter with Josiah Nelson. (vi) 

A second account comes from a more elaborate 
deposition by Elijah Sanderson alone, given on December 17, 
1824. Sanderson notes that after he, Loring, and Brown were 
captured, two more prisoners were taken by the British — 
Paul Revere and a one-handed peddler named Allen — and 
Sanderson traces what happened as they were all led back 
toward Lexington and then released. Again, no mention of an 
encounter with Josiah Nelson. (vii) 

The third account (in three versions) comes from Paul 
Revere himself. Revere drafted two depositions soon after the 
events in 1775, the second version apparently edited at the 
suggestion of others to remove words implying that Revere 
and his companions, Dr. Samuel Prescott and Williams 
Dawes, had initiated an attack on the British officers. 
Revere’s third version was a letter written in January, 1798, to 
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Jeremy Belknap, a historian and one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. In the 1775 depositions, 
Revere doesn’t name the other prisoners, but states there were 
only four of them (1.e., Brown, Loring, Sanderson, and Allen), 
and he details the ride back to Lexington and their release by 
the British. Revere’s 1798 letter to Belknap is consistent with 
the two depositions but less detailed about the capture itself. 
Nowhere does Revere recount anything resembling an 
encounter with Josiah Nelson. (viii) 

And then there are small points. Josiah supposedly 
couldn’t keep up with the British patrol because he was lame. 
Yet it is claimed that Josiah subsequently served as a soldier in 
the siege of Boston in 1775 and in the campaigns at 
Ticonderoga in 1776 and Saratoga in 1777. (i) Josiah was 
supposedly released to the custody of Tories accompanying 
the British patrol, yet the accounts by Sanderson and Revere 
contain no mention of any American Tories, only of British 
officers. Josiah Nelson supposedly headed first toward 
Lexington Center after he was released, but then heard 
shooting, concluded the British were in Lexington, and rode 
instead to Bedford. But why did Josiah head toward 
Lexington Center at all, if his orders were to alert Bedford? 

Puzzling inconsistencies in details that may tell us more 
than we have previously noticed in Josiah Nelson’s tale and 
Lincoln’s history. 

Prior to that April night on the old North Road, Josiah 
Nelson appears to have been an energetic farmer and a 
substantial land-owner, although perhaps an undistinguished 
citizen. He seems never to have held any position of note in 
town government, the church, or the militia. Josiah was born 
in Lincoln on September 13, 1726, the third child of Thomas 
Nelson and Tabitha Hobbs. Josiah began accumulating his 
own land in Lincoln as early as 1748, when he was only 22 
years old. At the age of 25, he married Elizabeth Abrams on 
May 23, 1751. Soon afterward, he built a house a short 
distance to the west of his father’s, along the North Road. By 
1775, Josiah’s total land holdings may have been 130 acres, a 
third of it in pasture and meadow, the rest in woodland or 
unimproved waste land. Josiah was also part-owner with his 
brother of a hop house where they brewed beer for nearby 
taverns. Josiah and Elizabeth were together until March 20, 
1776, when she died, at an age and of causes that are not 
recorded. Through their twenty-five years of marriage, they 
had remained childless. 

A year after Elizabeth’s death, Lexington town records 
note an intention of marriage between Josiah and Mellacent 
Bond of Lexington. On April 24, 1777, they were married. 
Josiah was 51 years old; Mellacent was 30. Over the next 
dozen years, Mellacent bore six children. The last child, son 
John, was born on March 1, 1789, when Josiah was 63 years 
old. John and his oldest brother, Josiah, Jr., distinguished 
themselves as housewrights in later years, and their handiwork 
still survives in several historic houses in Lincoln. John 
married Lucy Viles in 1820, and in turn, they were the parents 
of George Nelson, Josiah’s grandson, born June 13, 1822. 

Neither Josiah nor Mellacent were alive to celebrate 
George’s birth. Mellacent had died on November 15, 1799, at 
the age of 52, and Josiah had died on February 26, 1810, at the 
age of 84. Josiah deteriorated substantially in his old age, and 
at some point he was declared an “insane person” and placed 
under the guardianship of his family. (x) Everything that 
grandson George Nelson shared with later historians about 
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Josiah’s adventure on April 19, 1775, he must have heard 
second-hand as stories told by his parents, aunts, and uncles, 
none of whom were yet born when the events took place. 

All the puzzling aspects of Josiah’s tale would go away if 
we simply assumed that Josiah made up the whole story about 
his encounter with the British soldiers. But there are other 
ways to reconcile the details, without labeling Josiah as a 
fanciful liar. 

Let’s take some of the lesser details first. If Josiah had 
been tasked with carrying the alarm to south Bedford, why did 
he initially ride east toward Lexington Center rather than 
going straight north to Bedford? 

The oldest version of Josiah’s story, in Abram Brown’s 
Beneath Old Roof Trees of 1896, actually has him going 
directly to Bedford. It is Adams’ account in 1905 that 
complicates matters when it says Josiah went “toward 
Lexington,” heard musket fire as he reached the top of a hill, 
and then “took the road to the left and rode to Bedford.” The 
two accounts from 1930 have Josiah heading toward 
Lexington, but then cutting “across country” or turning toward 
the left ‘“‘on a back road” toward Bedford. In fact, all of these 
may be correct. There was once a bridleway that ran along the 
boundary between the Nelson family properties and their 
neighbor to the southeast, linking what is now Mill Street to 
Wood Street and cutting across the old North Road several 
hundred yards to the east of Josiah’s house. If Josiah took that 
bridleway (“across country” and “on a back road”), he would 
have first headed on the old North Road toward Lexington, cut 
to the left onto the bridleway where it crossed the North Road, 
and then reached Wood Street into south Bedford. (xi) There 
was indeed musket fire in the countryside at that hour, not 
from the British column (which would not arrive in Lexington 
until sunrise) but from the local militias, clearing their 
muskets and signaling the alarm. In the stillness of an 18th 
century night, musket fire might be heard from a great 
distance. 

On another small detail, how are the statements that 
Josiah was lame to be reconciled with the robustness of his life 
and reports of his later military service at Cambridge, 
Ticonderoga, and Saratoga? 

Again, if we read the accounts carefully, they don’t say 
Josiah was permanently lame, only that he told his captors that 
he was lame as an excuse for why he could not keep up with 
them. This leaves open whether Josiah was permanently 
disabled, had temporarily injured himself when the soldiers on 
horseback prodded him into running alongside on foot, or was 
feigning lameness as a form of resistance. The record of 
Josiah’s later military service might resolve the matter. At age 
49 and married, Josiah would hardly seem a candidate for 
soldiering, however. There are four Josiah Nelson’s listed in 
the compilation of Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Revolutionary War. None are the Josiah Nelson of Lincoln. 
This cannot be decisive; the compilation 1s from official 
militia and army rosters, and surely some soldiers got missed 
in this roster or that. Yet for Josiah to be completely 
overlooked in three campaigns over three years is exceedingly 
unlikely. We cannot say for sure whether Josiah was lame, 
but we can be fairly certain he was never a soldier. 

A more significant puzzle lies in the fact that others on 
the old North Road that April night —Brown, Loring, 
Sanderson, and Paul Revere — make no mention of Josiah 
Nelson. Yet there is a plausible explanation that is consistent 
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with their accounts. The British patrol was on the road east of 
Lexington “just before night,” and appears to have passed 
through Lexington soon afterward. (Sunset that evening was 
just before 7 o’clock local time, and twilight would have given 
way to darkness about a half-hour later.) Sanderson said that 
when he spotted the patrol passing his house, less than a mile 
east of the Lexington common, he took his musket and 
cartridge box and headed to the Buckman Tavern, “thinking 
something must be going on more than common.” After 
consulting with others, he, Brown, and Loring mounted up at 
about nine o’clock, to follow the British patrol on the road to 
Lincoln. Roughly an hour later, somewhere on the old North 
Road to the west of Josiah Nelson’s, they were taken captive 
by the British patrol, led into a nearby pasture, ordered to 
dismount, and subjected to questioning. Sanderson said they 
were held there until after two o’clock. In the meantime, the 
British had split into detachments, some guarding the captives, 
some standing in the road nearby, while others apparently 
continued patrolling under the command of Major Mitchell. 
(xii) All of this allows for the possibility that Josiah Nelson’s 
encounter was with Major Mitchell’s detachment, and that it 
took place after Brown, Loring, and Sanderson were captured 
and before Paul Revere was seized. If this sequence is right, 
none of the others had anything to say about Josiah Nelson 
because they never saw him. (x111) 

The time at which this encounter might have occurred is 
difficult to pinpoint. All the accounts that give a time for 
Josiah’s encounter place it at around two o’clock. That is at 
least possible, although earlier seems more likely. 
Sanderson’s 1824 deposition said that he was detained in the 
pasture “till quarter past two o’clock,” and that he knew this 
because a British officer consulted his watch and told him the 
time. According to Sanderson, the capture of Paul Revere 
happened sometime after that. After Revere and Prescott were 
seized and led into the pasture, they both spurred their horses 
in an attempt at escape. Prescott went left and Revere headed 
“to the right towards a wood at the bottom of the pasture” — 
whereupon six more officers appeared from the wood, among 
whom was an officer that Revere later learned was Major 
Edward Mitchell. Since Prescott made his escape to the north 
into a swamp and later returned to the road to the west near the 
Hartwell residences, when Revere spurred his horse to the 
right, he presumably headed east and south, broadly in the 
direction of Josiah Nelson’s house. If Major Mitchell’s 
detachment was already in place at the edge of the wood, it 
must have arrived there sometime before Revere was seized. 
And in turn, if it was Major Mitchell’s detachment that 
confronted Josiah Nelson, held him hostage briefly, and then 
released him (and this is admittedly a substantial if), then the 
episode must have occurred long before two o’clock — 
enough earlier for Josiah to bandage his wound, mount his 
horse, and clear the old North Road on his way to Bedford 
before Revere, Prescott, and Dawes arrived. 

This timing would also have to be compatible with what 
we know about the alarm reaching Bedford. Revere had 
brought the news of the British troop movements to Lexington 
at about midnight. Dawes arrived a half-hour later, and after 


_ “we refreshed ourselves,” they set off for Concord, joined 


along the way by Prescott. Other alarm riders were sent at the 
same time westward along other roads, including the road 
directly to Bedford Center. Abram Brown notes both that 
‘Nathan Munroe and Benjamin Tidd, at Captain Parker’s 
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request, went up to Bedford from Lexington, some time in the 
evening, and, according to the sworn statement of one of them, 
‘notified the inhabitants,” and that the alarm “sounded in the 
extreme south part of Bedford by [Josiah] Nelson explains the 
readiness with which the minute men and militia of that part of 
Bedford reported at Jeremiah Fitch’s tavern in Bedford Centre 
when the alarm from Lexington was first given in the opposite 
[northern] part of the town.” (xiv) Parker said that he received 
the alarm at “about one of the clock,” so he presumably 
dispatched Munroe and Tidd shortly afterward. The distance 
Munroe and Tidd covered to Bedford Center was about the 
same as the distance from Josiah Nelson’s house to Bedford 
Center along roads coming from the south. If the militia and 
minute men from south Bedford reached the Fitch’s Tavern 
not long after the men alerted by Munroe and Tidd did, then 
perhaps Josiah was already spreading the alarm in south 
Bedford between one and two o’clock — and hearing the 
militia’s musket fire from Lexington common. If this timing 
makes sense, it would again explain why Sanderson and 
Revere made no mention of Josiah in their accounts. By the 
time Josiah was on his way, Sanderson was already a prisoner, 
and Revere was still on the road to Lincoln, stopping at each 
house to “alarm all the inhabitants till we got to Concord.” 
(xv) 

This speculative interpretation of events, of course, calls 
into question any part of the tale that has Josiah Nelson in the 
company of Paul Revere that night. Yet in fact, the first 
published version of Josiah’s adventure in 1896 makes no 
mention of Paul Revere. And Charles Francis Adams’ 
account in 1905 states only that “/t is said'that Paul Rever 
was a prisoner with this party,” which is tentative about both 
fact and source. It is the accounts by Hersey and Small in 
1930 that transform that tentative phrase, “it is said ... ,” into 
elaborate narratives — narratives that are infused with phrases 
and details clearly drawn from other sources, such as Revere’s 
depositions. This seems to be a case where some modern 
historians have contaminated a family tradition rather than 
clarifying it. 

Assuming, then, that the earliest versions of Josiah 
Nelson’s adventure are likely the most accurate, we are 
compelled to confront perhaps the most significant part of his 
story: the presence that night of American Tories. 

The earliest accounts are strikingly specific on this point. 
At least three Tories were accompanying the British patrol. 
They apparently lived nearby, for they “were men of 
[Josiah’s] acquaintance,” they “knew him well as an honored 
citizen,” and they believed that their threat to return and “burn 
his house over his head” would be credible to Josiah. 
Moreover, this element of the tale does not seem like the kind 
of gratuitous addition that might accumulate in a family 
tradition. After all, the story would be good enough and 
complete if the British officers themselves had slashed Josiah, 
threatened him, and then set him loose. In this sense, the 
pointlessness of including Tories in the story makes it seem all 
the more authentic. 

Might Josiah have mistaken the British officers for fellow 
Americans? Perhaps, yet others said that the officers were 
dressed in full uniform, including holstered pistols and 
swords. The weather was clear that night, with a waning 
gibbous moon, three days past a full moon and near its peak in 
the sky when Josiah stumbled into the road — reasonably 
favorable conditions for seeing such details during the time 
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Josiah was held captive. And in any case, the oldest accounts 
say Josiah recognized the men as acquaintances. 

Why didn’t Sanderson or Revere report that there were 
Tories accompanying the British soldiers? Perhaps for the 
same reason they did not report seeing Josiah — because the 
Tories entered and left the scene after Sanderson was captured 
and before Revere arrived. 

It is commonly remarked that history is written by the 
victors. In New England, where patriotic furor ran especially 
strong, the drama of the Revolution has been cast as a battle of 
heroic Americans against the oppressive British. Elsewhere in 
the colonies, in places such as New York or the Carolinas, the 
war had more the character of a true revolution — a fratricidal 
contest between Americans about the ultimate shape of 
government and society — in which the British were 
supporting players. There were Loyalists as well as Patriots in 
revolutionary Massachusetts. Some were benign Loyalists, 
such as Lincoln’s own James Nichols, a recent immigrant 
from England who deserted from the ranks of the Lincoln 
militia at the North Bridge in Concord on April 19th, and then 
later deserted again from the army besieging Boston, crossing 
the British lines and taking refugee in the city. Others were 
active, even zealous Loyalists who armed themselves that 
April morning and marched with the British column to 
Concord. In the vanguard of the British column, scouting the 
path ahead, was at least one Tory guide, Daniel Murray, a 
young Harvard graduate from Worcester, and perhaps another, 
Thomas Beaman of Petersham. Further back in the column 
were Loyalists in civilian garb, carrying muskets or serving as 
auxiliaries. And scattered in the countryside, other Loyalists 
had passed information to the British about where the patriots 
had hidden the arms and ammunition that were the target of 
the British action that day. On the Massachusetts Committee 
of Safety, Dr. Benjamin Church betrayed the American cause 
by selling information to the British. (xvi) If there were 
Loyalists in the highest patriot circles on that historic day, why 
not on Lincoln’s country roads? 

Who these Tories were — or even if they were — may lie 
beyond our knowing. Much of what we know about the 
events of April 19th we have learned from the depositions that 
were taken from Patriot participants within a week or so after 
the battles. They were collected in a deliberate effort to 
persuade American and European publics that the King’s 
soldiers fired the first shots and behaved in a barbaric manner. 
For understandable reasons, the Tories had far less incentive 
to make public declarations about where they were and what 
they did that day. Quite likely many Loyalist diaries and 
documents were destroyed or carried away when their authors 
later fled to Nova Scotia, to Canada, or to Britain. And for 
those who stayed, their children and grand children may not 
have been so eager to keep alive the family tales of Tory 
exploits. The victors celebrate their history, the vanquished 
must be more cautious. 

A noted historian has remarked that the deeds of Tories 
“have rarely been noticed in American histories of the battles” 
on April 19, 1775. (xvii) Perhaps one of those deeds has been 
right in front of us all along — in the tale about what 
happened to Josiah Nelson, on Lincoln soil, along the old 
North Road. 
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I am indebted to D. Michael Ryan, Historian of the Lincoln 
Minute Men, for his careful reading of an earlier draft of this 
manuscript, for cross-checking facts and sources in a generous 
effort to save me from error, and for setting a high standard of 
scholarship for all of us who try to illuminate an important era 
in our nation’s history. 
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Orders of Gen. Thomas Gage to Lt. Col. Francis Smith, April 
18, 1775, in Allen French, General Gage’s Informers (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932), pp. 31-32. 
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David Hacket Fischer, Paul Revere ’s Ride (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), p. 89. Fischer notes that once the 
twenty officers left Boston, they “fanned out, distributing 
themselves at chokepoints on the roads between Boston and 
Concord.” 

iii 

Abram English Brown, Beneath Old Roof Trees (Boston, 
1896), pp. 218-219. 

iv 

Charles Francis Adams, in An Account of the Celebration by 
the Town of Lincoln (Boston, 1905), pp. 220-221. 

Vv 

Lucy C. Small, “The Nelson House,” Lexington Times-Minute 
Man, April 11, 1930; Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, Heroes 
of the Battle Road 1775 (Boston: Perry Walton, printer, 1930), 
pp. 18-20. George Nelson was born on June 13, 1822, in 
Lincoln. There is no record of his death in the town records of 
Lincoln or Lexington. If he is the same George A. Nelson 
who drew a map of the Nelson properties in 1902, then he 
might still have been alive to be a source for Charles Francis 
Adams speech in 1905. It seems highly unlikely he was still 
alive in 1930, at age 108, to have talked with Hersey and 
Small. 

vi 

The entire text of the Brown, Loring, Sanderson deposition is 
in Hersey, Heroes of the Battle Road, p. 39. 

Vii 

The full text of Elijah Sanderson’s 1824 deposition can be 
found in Elijah Phinney, History of the Battle of Lexington 
(Boston: Phelps and Farnham, 1825). 

Viii 

The full text of Paul Revere’s two depositions in 1775 and his 
letter to Belknap in 1798 can be found in Edmund S. Morgan, 
ed., Paul Revere's Three Accounts of His Famous Ride 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1968). 

ix 

See Hersey, p. 20, footnote: “The story of Josiah Nelson is the 
tradition handed down to his grandson, George Nelson. Josiah 
Nelson was in service at Cambridge, 1775, at Ticonderga, 
1776, and at Saratoga, 1777.” 

x 

Joyce Lee Malcolm, The Scene of Battle, 1775: Historic 
Grounds Report, Minute Man National Historic Park 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of the Interior, 1985), 

p. 35. 

xi 

The bridleway as Josiah’s route is suggested by Malcolm, The 
Scene of The Battle, 1775, pp. 1-2. 
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xii 
Sanderson said there were nine British soldiers in the 
detachment that captured him, that seven of them stood guard 
over the prisoners and two returned to the road. Revere said 
that he saw two officers in the road ahead of him, just before 
he was captured, and that some minutes later when he spurred 
his horse to try an escape, he was intercepted by yet another 
detachment of six officers who emerged from the wooded 
edge of the pasture. This would bring the total British 
contingent on site to at least fifteen. 
xiii 
This is the sequence of events that Fischer gives, although he 
gives no indication that he noticed the contradictory accounts 
and deliberately proposed this sequence in order to resolve the 
contradictions. See Paul Revere’s Ride, pp. 91-92. 

Xiv 
Brown, History of the Town of Bedford (1891), p. 24; Brown, 
Beneath Old Roof Trees (1896), p. 219; and the deposition of 
Captain John Parker, April 25, 1775. Captain Parker was the 
commander of Lexington’s militia. 
XV 
John R. Galvin suggests that Josiah was assaulted by the 
British patrol as it was first passing on its way toward 
Concord, and before it had set the trap that captured Brown, 
Loring, and Sanderson. See Galvin, The Minute Men 
(London: Brassey’s, 1989), pp. 110-111. This sequence is 
possible, although it seems far less likely and would contradict 
key points in the oldest versions of Josiah’s tale. 
xvi 
See French, General Gage’s Informers, p. 43. See also 
Fischer, Paul Revere’s Ride, pp. 127, 184, 240. 
xvii 
Fischer, p. 127. 
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HYDRANGEA 101 


By Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Garden Staff 


Here in New England, the hydrangeas are 
valued for their big, showy, long-blooming display 
in the summer garden. The types most often seen in 
this region are the macrophylla or Big Leaf 
hydrangea, the arborescens or Smooth Hydrangea, 
the quercifolia or Oak Leaf Hydrangea, the 
paniculata or Pee Gee Hydrangea, and the anomala 
‘petiolaris or Climbing Hydrangea. 

The macrophyllas are popular plants with 
large, puffball shaped blooms, but also include the 
lacecap varieties. Native to Japan, this plant is 
rather tender for New England, except on the 
seashore and Cape Cod, and benefits from some 
form of winter protection, such as mounding leaves 
or hay around the base, and gathering and covering 
the stems with burlap. Culturally, this plant needs 
rich soil, plenty of moisture, and fertilizer. Flower 
color is dependent on soil ph — blue if acid, pink if 
alkaline. Flowers are formed on year old wood 
during late summer and early fall. Common reasons 
for not flowering are not enough sun, frost kill of 
the flower buds, or pruning at the wrong time. 
Pruning should be done immediately after the 
flowers fade, at the same time pruning out old or 
weak stems to encourage new growth at the base, 
which will flower the following season. Pruning in 
late summer or fall will remove the buds that will 
flower the next summer. 

Hydrangea arborescens tolerates light shade 
and blooms on the new growth with a good showing 
of large white flowers. A rather weak shrub that 
suckers from the base, it benefits from cutting the 
branches to one and a half feet in late winter. The 
variety ‘Annabelle’ has better shape, flower, and 
color than the species. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, Oakleaf Hydrangea, 
is native to the Southeastern United Sates. The top 
is often killed to the ground in winter in New 
England, though it will sprout from the roots the 
following spring. If this happens, bloom is lost for 
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the season (though it also blooms somewhat on new 
season growth), as in the macrophylla under the 
same circumstances. But the dark green, beautifully 
shaped leaves and good fall color are reason 
enough to grow the plant. When flowering, it is 
spectacular. It will make a large plant, spreading by 
stolons. In mild winters, and in protected spots, it 
does very well. 

Young hydrangeas do not require much 
pruning, but once the shrub has matured, it is a good 
idea to remove about a third of the old canes a year 
to encourage vigorous new growth from the base. 

The Pee Gee Hydrangea, Hydrangea 
paniculata, is a large shrub or small tree, capable of 
reaching fifteen to twenty feet under some 
conditions, though it is possible to keep it much 
smaller. Flowering on the new growth, is covered in 
late summer with white blooms which turn purple, 
then brown, and which hang on into fall. It is a plant 
that needs a lot of room. 

Hydrangea anomala ‘petiolaris, climbing 
hydrangea, has shiny leaves and large white flowers 
in summer. It is slow to climb, and slow to reach the 
flowering stage, but fast to grow once established. It 
will tolerate a lot of shade, and is hardy. It 
appreciates good soil and some fertilizer. It can be 
kept in bounds by summer pruning, or allowed to 
grow unchecked, where it could reach fifty to 
seventy- five feet. It makes a beautiful espalier for 
a large wall area. Removing the flowers seems to 
promote heavier future flowering, 

Finally, there is a new series of macrophylla 
that bloom on the old and the new wood. They 
haven’t been around very long, but it is possible that 
they will end the agony of having all the flower 
buds killed for the growing season. Two of them are 
‘Endless Summer’ and ‘Blushing Bride’. 
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Dear Readers, 


Harold and I spent last week on Cape Cod. We tried putting the magazine together in the libraries 
of Orleans and Chatham. It didn’t quite work but it kept us busy on rainy days. 


This issue has a section with four pieces commemorating September 11'" and a section filled with 
various activities in the Town. A post card was sent out to as many activities as I could find. If 
we missed you, send along some info about who you are and what you do. We’ll print it in the 


next issue. 


We are pleased that Ellen Faran, Director of the M.I.T. press, has accepted the invitation of The 
Lincoln Review to speak at the Lincoln Library. She is a Lincoln native who has been in the pub- 
lishing world for many years. So join us in welcoming Ellen back to Lincoln on Monday, Octo- 


ber 16 at 7 p.m 


The cover artist is Elinor White. 
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Never Let a Dog 
Learn to Read 


By Rhoda Taschioglou 


We found this out the hard way when we discov- 
ered—too late—that Alaska, our husky, has been perusing the 
Boston Globe every day before she brings it in to us. The day 
after Christmas she found an article on the extraordinary 
amenities at the Ritz-Carlton condominium residences on 
Avery Street just waiting for those who can, to quote one resi- 
dent, “afford to pick up the tab.” The next thing we knew she 
was describing the upscale lifestyle of concierge, dry cleaning 
pickup, gym, and movie theatre to her neighborhood buddies 
during romp time in Mt. Misery field. She certainly got their 
attention; in fact, the Frisbee game came to a dead halt. 

Turns out they were particularly fetched with the no- 
tion that these perks extend to the resident dogs. The upshot 
was that, brushing aside our concerns about the incongruity of 
a pack of pups at the Ritz bar, our local canine contingent de- 
cided to go check out the new Ritz for themselves. “The arti- 
cle says this is the New Boston and people better get used to 
it,” said Alaska, “so I intend to get used to having my cookies 
broken in half by an impeccably mannered college-educated 
concierge.” 

Since it had been her idea, Alaska was responsible 
for deciding which dogs should be on the list for the outing. 
This assignment was a little sticky, given that several of the 
neighborhood group are not exactly American Kennel Club 
material. LJ was a shoe-in because she’s a thoroughbred 
cocker spaniel who has done shows. So was Snout, the von 
Bachman’s Jack Russell terrier, because he is a regular on the 
fox hunting circuit. Mitzi, a French poodle of a certain age, 
was also deemed a potential asset because she projects an air 
of chic as long as no one sees what’s left of her teeth. 

The rest were a little shakier. After some debate, 
Shane was included on the grounds that he has so much Irish 
Setter charm; and the Batson’s schnauzer Florrie, out of con+ 
passion because she’s depressed after being shut in with a de- 
manding new litter. That left the problem of Spike, the found- 
ling mutt the Paine’s son has brought home from his fraternity, 
whose persona is vehemently proletarian. But ultimately 
even he made the cut after we emphasized that, despite its 
grand ambience, the new Ritz is in a tough neighborhood 
where Spike’s street smarts might come in handy. 

At the next romp session, the group focused on the 
matter of attire for the outing. The article had made clear that 
due to owner competitiveness, Ritz condo resident dogs “dress 
like they’re on Fifth Avenue.” A Burberry coat is de rigueur 
for everyday wear, and a brown turtleneck sweater with an 
angora squirrel on the back is nice to have too. For a dressy 
evening party one wears an ostrich collar with matching leash; 
for understated afternoon events a simple matching alligator 
set will do. Panic set in as the locals began to face the fact 
that none of them had a thing to wear. Indeed, they were at 
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risk of embarrassing our entire zip code by going in to the 
New Boston in their nasty native fur. 

They batted around all kinds of ideas, ranging from 
Codman Farm tee shirts to wearable art from DeCordova. 
Nothing seemed quite right. So they went around the group, 
trying to solve the problem one by one. They decided that 
Shane would be terrific in a Donegal tweed jacket. Snout 
could very likely arrange to acquire a genuine fox fur for a 
vest, but not until the spring hunting season had gotten under- 
way. LJ already owned a nice looking basic after-bath cover 
up for show shampoos; she thought that with some good jew- 
elry and her AKC medals she could make a sufficient state- 
ment. She also had a spare to lend to Florrie, who though 
smaller than LJ, needed extra room because she hasn’t gotten 
her figure back. Mitzi, always a fashion maven, had in mind 
filching a cashmere blanket that had shown up in their house 
for Christmas. “I’1] do something very simple; everything is 
the line, you know; nothing fussy, especially at my age.” 

Since Spike had eschewed the entire conversation for 
the pleasures of rolling unnoticed in the large manure pile, 
Alaska was the only one left to be outfitted. To our intense 
embarrassment, she put on a display of whining complaint 
about her lousy wardrobe that culminated in a demand to bor- 
row our Persian Lamb fur coat for the outing. Because her 
friends were there-- not to mention various hikers and skiers -- 
we tried being patient with her, calling her “buddy,” and sug- 
gesting a “time out.” No way; she was absolutely focused on 
getting that coat. Eventually she had succeeded in pushing all 
our buttons and we were yelling, undoubtedly audible on 
Avery Street, “YOU ARE GROUNDED,” ALASKA; “NO 
TRIPS TO THE NEW BOSTON!” 

Alaska, unabashed, glared at us, but everyone else 
averted their eyes, chewing their tails or playing with their 
paws. A pair of passing skiers pretended they hadn’t heard. 
Only Spike, who probably shared our sentiments, came to the 
rescue, gallumphing over to give us a loving hand lick and 
snuggle down next to Mitzi, who loathes the smell of manure. 

Naturally we felt so guilty that we invited the dogs 
back to our house for a treat. In fact, we even went upscale 
and served them pigs ears ($9.98 for a package of 20 at 
Costco, where we can afford to pick up the tab.) We tried 
unsuccessfully to break the ears in two for the dogs, and we 
didn’t mention the fact that their server had not only a college 
degree, but also a Masters. That would have been ostenta- 
tious, not in keeping with the impeccable manners of the New 
Boston. 
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How the Monkeys Came to Be 


This fall, the DeCordova Museum and Sculpture 
Park’s main exhibition is Going Ape: Confronting 
Animals in Contemporary Art, which is on view until 
January 7, 2007. This exhibit, which reflects two com- 
plementary phenomena: a growing set of artists who ad- 
dress animal themes in their work, and an avid audience 
for animal imagery. 

Visitors to DeCordova will be awestruck by one 
of the Going Ape installations. James Grashow, who 
lives and works in Redding, Connecticut, has created 
The Great Monkey Project specifically for this show. 
These 100 monkey sculptures are made from corrugated 
cardboard, one of the most ordinary materials. Grashow 
has taken this normally tossed-away item and has cre- 
ated amazing works of art — and each monkey is slightly 
different. 

Grashow’s monkey sculptures hang over the 
museum’s grand staircase, giving the appearance that a 
large game of Barrel of Monkey’s is being played. These 
acrobatic primates swing from trapezes and connect to 
one another just like the monkeys in the game. The 
monkeys are oddly both cartoon-like and lifelike as they 
swing, reach, grab, and interact with each other in ways 
that mimic human camaraderie. 

Grashow has worked with cardboard since 
childhood and describes it as friendly material that 
“knows it’s going to garbage and is grateful to have a 
second opportunity.” Grashow shared that “the greatest 
toy I ever had was a cardboard box. I appreciated the 
presents, the clothes and shoes were great, but the boxes 
they came in had magical powers. They could become 
anything—a fort for my soldiers, or a garage for my 
cars. Stacked up, cardboard boxes were cliffs with caves 
in them, or skyscrapers, or castles.” 

He has taken his childhood appreciation for 
cardboard to the next level. Grashow now creates amaz- 
ing sculptures of flora, fauna, and has constructed an 
entire zoo’s worth of animals of this material. He has 
also crafted cities with skyscrapers, an aquarium stocked 
with sea creatures, a huge dragon breathing fire, and 
birds in their habitats from this everyday material. One 
of these works can also be seen in Going Ape. His 
Heron in a Stream(2004) is created from cardboard, 
wood, and twist ties. For this work, Grashow also 
painted the cardboard surface. 

More than two years ago, DeCordova’s Director 
of Curatorial Affairs Rachel Rosenfield Lafo asked 
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Grashow to create The Great Monkey Projectas 
a centerpiece to the Going Ape exhibit. For the next 12 
months, Grashow worked in his studio, handcrafting 
each one, making sure it was slightly different from the 
one before. 

Grashow cuts and then glues the cardboard to 
form the body of the monkey sculpture. He often then 
adds papier-maché on the bodies to make it seem like 
they have “monkey fur.” For the eyes, Grashow uses 
empty toilet paper tubes. He feels that the hands and the 
tails articulate the negative space, somewhat like an ab- 
stract painting. 

When asked why he likes creating monkeys, 
Grashow said, “People always respond to monkeys, 
when I show a monkey sculpture to someone, there is an 
immediate response to it.” 

Rosenfield Lafo agrees, “The monkeys are fabu- 
lous. His animals have the ability to be cartoony and be 
invested with energy. They are delightful and people can 
respond to them on many levels.” She continues, “Even 
though they are not real, you respond to them with the 
same amount of enjoyment as if you just saw monkeys at 
a ZOO.” 

Grashow rented a large moving truck to bring 
his monkeys to DeCordova. When they were unloaded, 
the monkeys were laid-out on the floor of the Dewey 
Family Gallery, taking up the entire room. This allowed 
the artist and the museum’s preparatorial staff to see the 
individual monkeys so they could decide which ones to 
hang where. Then slowly, monkey by monkey, the mu- 
seum’s preparators began the installation process under 
the direction of the artist. Climbing scaffolding that rose 
three floors, the preparators arranged each monkey under 
Grashow’s watchful eye. This installation process took 
more than five days to complete. 

All of this effort was a huge success. During the 
opening reception, the more than 800 visitors could be 
heard laughing, their happy voices filling the museums 
staircase as they experienced Grashow’s monkeys. 
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Grashow.Monkeys (catalogue image) 

James Grashow, The Great Monkey Project, 2006, 
detail of site-specific installation of 100 corrugated 
cardboard monkeys, dimensions various, Lent by 

the Artist, Courtesy Allan Stone Gallery, New 


York, NY 


Grashow Monkeys Install 
A detailed view of James Grashow, The Great 

Monkey Project, 2006, as installed at DeCordova 
Museum 
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Capasso with monkeys 
Curator Nick Capasso inspects Grashow’s monkeys 
as they arrive and are sorted in the Dewey Family 


Gallery. 
Ua 
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OPERA NIGHTS 


By Henry Hoover 


Last month I attended the Boston Lyric Opera's pro- 
duction of Jules Massenet's late opera, "Thais". I have to hand 
it to the BLO. While "Thais" has a lot going for it, it isn't ex- 
actly in the mainstream of Massenet's line-up. We usually get 
his “Manon” or “Werther”. So this was a terrific opportunity, 
like the BLO's dusting off Puccini's rare bow to Viennese op- 
eretta, “La Rondine”, several seasons ago. 

“Thais”, the opera, issues from Anatole France's 
novel of the same title, published in 1889 shortly before the 
opera's Paris debut in 1894. Not having read the novel, it's 
hard for me to tell whether France, at least as he's carried over 
into the opera by its librettist, Louis Gallet, is satirizing the 
spiritual life or espousing it. France is supposed to have re- 
marked that his two worst enemies were Christ and chastity. 
I‘ll leave that to scholars. Where France does seem to be pok- 
ing a finger is the "denied life" as practiced in the name of 
Christianity. 

More than the title role, the character of the monk, 
Athanael is central to the story. He's one Struggling Beast. 
He'd met the dazzling courtesan Thais some years before and 
this time intends to convert her to spirituality. But his inten- 
tions arise more from jealousy than from morals or honor, 
fueled by Thais's on-going dalliance with boyfriend Nicias as 
much as by genuine missionary zeal. For most of the opera, 
Athanael is up there on the stage, all right, but he simply is too 
overpowering and duplicitous to elicit our sympathy. Only 
toward the end, when he admits his lust for Thais is just what 
he says and feels it is, not something divinely inspired, do we 
have any real understanding or compassion for him. 

Since the opera’s real conflict tosses within Athanael, 
a fine actor/singer is needed to bring to the role a verisimili- 
tude that convinces us that the force of his zeal is enough to 
bring about the collapse and submission of the malleable cour- 
tesan. Thais herself has the lesser struggle, facing a cleaner, 
more sudden break with her past. All she has to do 1s flail, 
meditate and wither. She's grass in the wind. 

So, does the opera work? Yes, if it's lucky enough to 
get two strong soloists for these two roles. (My recording of 
the opera includes two such singers, Beverly Sills and Sherrill 
Milnes. It also sports Nicolai Gedda as Nicias, whose honeyed 
tenor only makes Athanael's wooing of Thais from her cush- 
iony life that much more desperate.) 

It takes an extraordinary singer-actress to convince us 
of Thais’s conversion from hedonism to asceticism in the 
space of fifteen minutes. I’ve read that Mary Garden was the 
greatest of the early Thais's. She made her American debut in 
the role in 1907, in what music critic Lawrence Gilman termed 
"the greatest entrance in the history of the theater." The role 
needs not only good singing and acting. It needs that third 
quality, a je ne sais quoi, that elusive quality as indispensable 
as it is unexplainable beyond a downturned mouth and a shrug 
of the shoulders. 
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In Kelly Kaduce, the BLO nearly had that singer. 
She’s an artist who comes close to possessing the special qual 
ity that we imagine Garden brought to the part. (Kaduce's rep- 
ertory, after all, includes some high-fliers: Mimi, Gretel, Cio- 
Cio-San, Pamina, Juliette, Suor Angelica, Marguerite.) In 
early scenes, Kaduce seduced, taunted and flopped about like 
a spoiled kitten, all the while fearful of the inevitable ravages 
of time: "I will always be beautiful, eternel/ement, eternelle- 
ment." But one senses the restlessness that festers, sunless, at 
the bottom of the well. Kaduce coaxed from her silvery so- 
prano deep springs of emotion that sizzled to the end. 

James Westman had the harder task of tackling the 
knottier role of Athanael. Westman had the vocal stamina for 
the part and an authoritative stage presence. But he overstated 
his role. That's easy. This part has such built-in histrionics that 
it would take an Olivier to smooth them out for us. He's a big 
guy, which helps. But keep it all on stage. I'd hate to sit next to 
him in coach on a transatlantic flight. 

Nicias was ardently sung by tenor Mark Thomsen, 
whose repertory includes those silvery Mozartean lovers, 
Tamino and Don Ottavio. That should give you a picture of 
his seductive tone. 

The opera's big tune is “Meditation”, a famous, melt- 
ingly lovely interlude that enjoys a ubiquitous life away from 
the opera. This near-miraculous music describes Thais's con- 
version, the all-important event on which the opera turns, and 
its burden is heavy. Not only must the alluring tune show us 
Thais’s salvation. It must also show us Athanael’s ruin. The 
genius of the opera’s finale is that it brings the central physi- 
cal-spiritual struggle right into our laps. In a powerful duet of 
the opera’s two central roles, Thais, in her purest death-throes, 
is oblivious to any meaning in Athanael's emotional rants 
other than presuming he’s ecstatic at her imminent ascension 
into Heaven. 

BLO’s staging skillfully contrasted Thais’s newfound 
inner peace with the helplessly flailing “man of God” at her 
side. The conductor, Steuart Bedford, understood how the 
“Meditation” holds the opera together. Massenet, that Old 
Magician, knew what great music he had on his hands. He 
would memorize the dialogue until the right music came to 
him. Then he would write it down. That’s why his music glues 
itself to us and won’t let go. 

"Thais" was the final production in our BLO season, 
a season that was calculated to feature “leading ladies”. The 
BLO called it “The Diva Season", hoping to pull in subscrib- 
ers. But not all BLO’s operatic divas this season were as wel- 
come as its last, however. The first one, Lucie de Lammer- 
moor, from an Italian opera inexplicably re-cast in French, 
should have stayed home in Italy and not wandered in from 
Paris. The second diva in BLO’s series, Violetta, is a bit 
droopy for my taste. She succumbs tearfully at the close of 
“La Traviata” in the arms ofher lover. Ah, but Thais! All 
three gals die. Only one dies happily. It was she who brought 
our season to its happy conclusion. 


Copyright 2006 Henry Hoover iE 
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The Library Bookie 
NEW! “Reading With Your Ears” 


By Jeanne Bracken 


I admit it. I stole the title of this column from 
YALSA, the youth services branch of the American Li- 
brary Association (ALA). A day at the beginning of the 
ALA annual conference was set aside for panels and dis- 
cussions about audiobooks for young patrons; the event 
was called “Reading with your ears.” 

It was right up my alley, because I have long 
reviewed audiobooks for KLIATT (a national publication 
partly based in Lincoln) and because I have been a big 
advocate of books on tape for over 20 years. 

The first recorded books, of course, were spe- 
cially created for visually impaired people, using tech- 
nology developed for that specific group of users. The 
players and the tapes or discs could not be used for run- 
of-the-mill patrons. From the blind, the program ex- 
panded to serve folks unable to hold books and then to 
students with learning disabilities. 

Finally books were recorded for the general pub- 
lic, adults and children alike, using ordinary players and 
the familiar technology like cassette tapes. 

The public loved the idea, and libraries stepped 
up to provide these books for their borrowers. Readers 
learned to enjoy not only the written words on paper but 
also the work of gifted narrators who enhanced the ex- 
perience. Audiobooks also present opportunities to listen 
to unique materials, like The Lincoln Review read for our 
listening pleasure by Rob Loud and now Rob Todd. 

One of the things that the YALSA conference 
assured us was that it’s not “cheating” to “read with your 
ears.” I was glad to hear that, because I have enough 
guilt as it is and I would not want to add my obsession 
with audiobooks to my array of guilty pleasures. I love 
to listen as I drive, as I cook, as I wrap gifts ... And I’m 
not alone. In the modern go-go world, it’s called “multi- 
tasking” and it’s hot, hot, hot. 

Of course, the technology has changed. Cassette 
tapes are on the way out, CDs are big now but their fu- 
ture is threatened by personal MP3 players. Right behind 
are a variety of new forms of players, each smaller than 
the previous one. I recently bought a player that would 
fit into a cigarette case (remember them?] with the vari- 
ous cords, ear buds and a couple of spare batteries. 

What do I get in that player? Mine isn’t one of 
the models with really big capacity, but I could still 
download all of War and Peace and possibly have room 
left over for The Old Man and the Sea. 

The library has recently taken steps to enhance 
our very popular collection of audiobooks (the proper 
term, since Recorded Books and Books on Tape are 
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brand names). Through NetLibrary, we have purchased 
rights to some 3000 books that patrons can download to 
their own computers, then move to ther MP3 players 
and hit the road. 

The library has several brochures and other 
handouts to explain how the system works. Because of 
bandwidth issues that could slow down the entire Min- 
uteman Library System, patrons can’t download their 
audiobooks on library computers. Frankly, the process 
with diakup is painfully slow, but users with broadband 
can zip right from download to “reading with their ears.” 
Patrons who live, work or go to school in Lincoln are 
invited to stop by the reference desk for more informa- 
tion on this nifty service, which includes, among other 
things, over a hundred of the very popular Pimsleur lan- 
guage titles, the Cadillacs of audio-visual language self- 
study programs. (Anything from Albanian to Vietnam- 
ese.) 

I haven’t mastered the whole process yet, but 
those who have done so assure me that it’s simple, it’s 
pretty fast, and it’s fun if you follow the directions. And 
the price is right: it’s free to the end-users, since the I- 
brary has purchased the rights. 

A few caveats: you can listen to the downloaded 
book on your computer or your MP3 player, but not your 
iPOD (using a Windows program). You can’t burn the 
titles to CDs (even though the higher level, slower 
downloading quality is called CD mode). 

Inexpensive devices are easy to find that con- 
nect your MP3 player to your car’s radio via the ciga- 
rette lighter socket. The MP3 players are also small 
enough to tuck in a pocket while you run, walk, cook, 
wrap gifts...the possibilities are almost limitless. 

Once we are all accustomed to this emerging 
technology, there will be newer types of players that are 
inexpensive, even tinier, and hold more written word. 
For now, though, sign up and download a new Alexan- 
der McCall Smith mystery, Avi’s The Book Without 
Words, or perhaps your taste runs to Paul Hemphill’s 
new biography of Hank Williams, Lovesick Blues. 

...Jeanne Munn Bracken is the reference librar- 
ian at the Lincoln Public Library, an audiobooks aficio- 
nado, and the Review’s long-time Bookie. 
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Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


* Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames « Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums 
Unbeatable Prices « Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our | 
professional! picture framer with 20 years of experience > 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Baton 
Bombs, Bullets he ST ea | & G> 


160 Lincoln Road 

Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
Bombs, bullets and Bleeding Hearts 
Cigarettes, coffee, and delicious tarts 
The King of Hearts conspired with the Knave 
Who stole the tarts, all on a summer's day. 

Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 

I'm digging deep in my garden of tears 
To bury my sadness, my eyes and my ears. 
I' m marking the grave of each feeling of pain 
That was suffered by those tortured or maimed. 


In candlelight vigils, we stood with our lights 
That there would be no more "killing fields". 

I wrote letters to Congress; did I sound trite? 
How many wars have we left to fight? 


Bombs do not make a civil society. 

America's shadow does stalk propriety. 
Where are the voices? Do we need all this oil? 
Flander's Field poppies, red in the soil. 
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DRAGON 
Ima Penn, 2006 7 BOO KS 
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331 Boston Post Road 
1 Weston, Massachusetts 02493 


FOR READERS YOUNG AND OLD 
781-647-0049 
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ter buffalo welcomed with open arms by all obsessed with the 


case. 

1 1 Back in the office, a new kitty buried his face ina 
Har vest Fair Flour ishes at straw hat full of fresh catnip atop a red checkered tablecloth. 
Codman Farm One of many Cod man volunteers washed eggs at the sink. 


July had been nice enough to bring a very successful barn sale 
along with her record heat. Several gorgeously decorated pn- 


eae vate parties had filled the cozy white-lighted interior of the 
barn. The grape arbor had welcomed a wedding scene for an 
The last Saturday of the summer had The Codman independent film. With the exception of a few weather 
Farm yard alive with old fashioned fun. Face painting, pump- glitches, all in all, it looked like a very good year at Lincoln's 


favorite farm. 
Copyright 2006 Maureen King 


kin decorating, beanbag tossing, pillow fights and a busy fis h- 
ing hole captivated a throng of youngsters between country 
contests. Watermelon seed spitting, tractor pulls, egg tossing 
and water balloon throws were on all on this year's Harvest 
Fair menu. The annual boys vs. girls tug of war finished a 
fierce battle of wills while a moving version of "I shall be re- 
leased" floated out from a stage hugged by hay bales. 

All in all it had been a bountiful year at Codman 
Farm. April brought nine new piglets nestled in pig pile slum- 
ber. Across the barnyard attentive mother goats waited for 
new born kids to open their eyes. Early planters were either 
terrified or amazed as an uninvited whirlwind tore up plastic 
sheeting and spiraled piles of hay 1,000 feet into the air. Five 
minutes later the sweet grasses returned to earth in a soft, pun- 
gent shower. Applause and loud whoops arose from far cor- 
ners of the community gardens from those soil tillers more 
impressed than scared. 

Summer brought a wild contrast in weather as pour- 
ing rains flooded low lying gardens had farmer Ray patiently 
awaiting his three days of hay. Scorching heat was to follow, 
but by August the gardens were packed with tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, corn, gourds, eggplant and more uniquely, artichokes. 
Digging for potatoes turned into one spectacular treasure hunt 
after another for young children. It doesn't get any better than 
this!" was heard from one Mom fresh from tubule pursuit with 
her daughter. 

Everything they tell newcomers about the plethora of 
weeds is true. A freshmen farmer inquiring early on about the 
fertility of the soil found farmer Ray well prepared with the 
answer. "Just drop the seed and get your chin out of the way," 
he replied with a good-natured smile. The view from the upper 
barn could easily have the quilted Cod man acreage renamed 
"Sunflower Farm." 


The sight of Mr. Sherlock Holmes and his cohort Dr. 
Watson stepping off a steamy night train at Lincoln Station 
would have been a welcomed one as several mysteries were 
afoot at Codman this year. Who or what was eating the potato 
foliage, how were those pesky rabbits getting through all the 
tight security (one suggestion had them making their own 
keys) and who in the world was Henry? New clues were pop- 
ping up all the time on signs around the farm announcing, 
"Henry is coming." A cardboard box put out for guesses was 
filling up. Contrary to the celebrity status he had achieved by 
the time of his arrival, in the end, Henry did not step out of a 
black limousine. He appeared instead as a Mediterranean wa- 
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Wayland youngsters Reilly and Jessica take their turn at 
Pumpkin decorating. 
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Four year old twins, Mara and Lucy Alden of Lincoln. 1 


From the Cover Artist 
Elinor White 


Art has always been part of my life since I was a 
child. Having won an award, | attended the Rhode 
Island School of Design with the hope of making art 
a career. However, when my parents warned me 
that I would probably join other starving artists if I 
chose art as a vocation rather than a hobby, .I took 
their advice and wound up earning an MBA. After 
marriage and the nurturing of three sons, I spent the 
longest part of my career as Director of Volunteers 
and Community Services at Emerson Hospital 
where I enjoyed working with hundreds of special 
people from our community. After working for 23 
years at Emerson, I retired, traveled, painted in 
every medium, bought and sold real estate for in- 
vestment, and am now enjoying working as a Real 
Estate Broker at Coldwell Banker in Lincoln. | am 
able to use my artistic skills in helping people 
"showcase" their homes for sale, and my people and 
business skills in selling. As the years go on I hope 
to continue to paint, draw and sculpt into my old 
age. E 
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LINCOLN-This charming 1930's farm house is sunny, 
bright and comfortable. It has the well crafted woodwork and 
moldings typical of the era. It is located on the quiet part of 
Lincoln Road, not far from Lincoln crossing with train and 
stores. Enjoy watching the leaves change from the maple 
shaded screen porch or play in the sunny expanse of the open 
back yard. $599,000 


LINCOLN-The best value in Lincoln! This spacious 3 bedroom, 
2,400 sq. ft., end-unit with exceptional privacy has beautiful 
views onto perennial gardens, sweeping lawns, and woodlands. 
Recent improvements include Pella windows and doors, 
conversion to gas heat and an expansive balcony. Surrounded by 
Conservation Land, walking trails, near to Farrar Pond and close 
to commuter rail, now you can live in paradise. $469,000 


A passionate and 
attentive team of professionals, 
powerful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-Walk in and be welcomed by an indoor garden with 
a cathedral ceiling and a water fountain. This one-of-a kind house 
was made by moving a 1955 split-level onto a new foundation in 
1975, tripling the interior space and creating a whole new 
atmosphere. Recent improvements include: front patio, granite 
counters in kitchen, updated bathrooms, new sinks and ceramic 
tile floors. This is a "must see"! $860,000 


LINCOLN-Newly renovated condominium featuring an 
expansive, light-filled living room with a custom designed wall of 
glass & central sliding door, leading onto a large deck w/seasonal 
water views. Fabulous 2006 kitchen w/cherry cabinets, granite 
counters, & high-end appliances. Mature gardens enhance the 
privacy surrounding this exceptional condo. The special features 
of Farrar Pond Village include an 88 acre pond, 50 acres of 
Conservation Land, miles of trails, community gardens and two 
tennis courts. $599,000 


LINCOLN-Classic styling and outstanding location make this 
gardener's paradise a "best buy". Located on a peaceful cul-de-sac 
just a short walk to trains and shops, the 2 acre lot abounds in sunny 
gardens, rolling lawns and mature specimen trees. Oak floors 
throughout, underground utilities, and 3 year old heating system are 
all a testament to this high quality family home. It is well insulated 
and equipped with a Franklin stove in the basement for energy 
efficiency. The neighborhood is terrific, too. $995,000 


babes ee « 


LINCOLN-1965 era CORE contemporary located at the end 
of a long drive on a private lot. Home features double paned 
glass and 2 zones of gas heat. Fabulous sun-dappled 45' deck 
for outdoor living. 2 car carport plus storage shed. This is an 
unusual floor plan. House is in need of updating. This property 
is priced well below assessed value and will convey in "as-is" 


condition. $669,000 


LINCOLN-Surrounded by stonewalls, "period" gardens, & 
conservation land, this antique colonial circa 1809 was featured on New 
England Cable News & is one of Lincoln's most admired properties. 
Extensively renovated in 2005 while retaining much of the original 
charm, features include exposed beams, wide pine floors, brick patios, 
new kitchen & baths, sun-drenched rooms, A/C, and front & rear 
staircases. Enjoy the expansive vistas while entertaining indoors or out. 

$1,600,000 


Denise Bienfang | 
781-259-8028 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


LINCOLN.- Set on a private, ended way, this completely renovated 
Royal Barry Wills Saltbox Colonial with stunning Ist floor master 
suite is sited among the trees. A new eat-in-kitchen is highlighted by 
beautiful painted cabinets, granite counters and stainless appliances. 
The spacious, front to back, fire placed living room leads to a new 
mahogany deck. The two, large 2nd floor bedrooms share a 
sparkling new Nantucket bath. All this and just a 10 minute drive to 
Cambridge. $675,000 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


LINCOLN-This is a rare opportunity to own waterfront 
property at the edge of an 88 acre pond. Swimming, boating 
and fishing from dock, significantly renovated in the 90's. 
Sun filled contemporary has a 4 bedroom septic system. 
There is a bath in the walk out lower level. There is a separate 
47x24 artist studio which would make a great office, shop or 
potential auxiliary apartment. $1,499,000 


Karen Paradies 1 
781-446-0747 


Claire Mount 
781-259-8695 


te Owned and operated by NT, Incorporated. An Equal Gpgortumty Employer. Equal Rossing Opportunity. 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


the most comprehensive 
line of related services 
in New England. 


LINCOLN-Set on 3.5 bucolic acres in one of Lincoln's premier 
areas, this eleven room Deck house is surrounded by exquisite 
plantings and pastoral vistas. The property includes an in-law suite 
or separate entrance office, and a two car detached garage with 
storage area. With access to conservation trails leading around 
Beaver Pond, and across the road from Brownings Fields, both 
birders and walkers will appreciate this site. $1,175,000 


LINCOLN-Come sec this 


pristine and 
transformation. Renovated inside and out with custom 
features and classic lines including new plumbing, wiring, 
heating, AC, new kitchen and baths, new oak flooring, new 
windows, and more! Outside there is new landscaping, new 
clapboards and trim, gutters, roof, and new driveway. This is 
located just a short walk to commuter rail, shops, Drumlin 


tasteful 


Farm, conservation land and trails. $929,000 


HOMETOWN 
STRENGTH 


NATIONAL 
CLOUT! 


wth « 


Chris Ridick 
781-466-9446 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 
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private 6 acre lot abutting 
Conservation Land and trails in a very desirable location that is 
perfect for your dream home with space for all the amenities you 
might want. The last section of the driveway will be moved and 
replanted to create an even more pleasing approach. Soil tests, 
survey and topographical maps available. $1,200,000 


goa! 


LINCOLN-Private, lightly wooded seven acre lot with 2005 
outbuilding and stone walls along boundaries. There is a large, 
level buildable area in open glade with bubbling brook and 
room for estate home with pool and tennis court. Neighbors 
include two shingle style 6500 - 8000 sq. foot manses built 
2003 and 2006. Abuts over 100 acres of land conserved by 
private charity and town of Lincoln with well maintained trails 
that are accessed from the lot. $1,489,000 


COLDWCLL 
BANKER 0 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Start Date: 01/01/06 


MARKET SHARE REPORT 


TOWN OF LINCOLN-MA 
By Dollar Volume 
PropertyType: All Property Types 


Print Date: 08/12/06 


End Date: 08/31/06 


Others 
Landvest inc 

JM Barrett & Co. Inc 
REMax Walden Country 


M Barrett & Co 


This representation is based in whole or in part on data supplied by our MLS partners. 
These entities neither guarantee nor are responsible for date accuracy 
Data maintained by the MLS may not reflect all real estate activity in the market 


Ali Other Firms represents 14 total firms 


Created by Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage Business Information Department 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Hall 


Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢ 781-259-1100 


Notary Public Services Available 


Elinor White 
781-259-0634 
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Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager 
508-383-0241 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


=» MACRAE- TUNNICLIFFE 


funeral & crermoton sewers 


74 Belknap at Thoreau « Concord 
978-369-3385 * www. concordfunerai.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered 
Tragifional 
Memerial 
Cremation 
Personalized Tributes 


Let Us Help You With 
Pre-Need Planning 
Pre-Financing 
Veterans Information 
Social Security informmetion 


Directors 


Glenn BD. Burlamachi « Eomund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 


supplying | Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 
Garden Supplies 

Grain 


Sand 

Tce Meiters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Of] Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service 


Ogilvie's wre: 


Heating OW 


Product knowledge 


ardware #-781-R94.1265 


M-F 7:50 - $00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Fall is upon us. 
Let’s get out and vote. 
Watch out for kids. 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


September - October 2006 


Lincoln Recycling 
Guidelines 


Lincoln Transfer Station hours: Wednesday and Saturday 7:30 AM to 3:30 PM. 


TRASH: The Transfer Station on Route 2A accepts household trash and recyclables only (no 
building materials or office machines). 


RECYCLABLES: Please be sure all items are CLEAN. 


PAPER: 

Newspapers/inserts 

Magazines, catalogs, phone books 

Junk mail office paper, brown paper bags 
Corrugated cardboard, Paperboard 

NO plastic bags, NO soiled paper, NO pizza boxes 


COMMINGLED RECYCLABLE CONTAINERS are mixed together: 

GLASS, METAL, PLASTIC, WAXED CONTAINERS - MUST BE RINSED CLEAN 
Glass bottles, all colors (with lids removed) 

Aluminum/tn/steei cans and lids (Separate metal tops from botties) 

Aluminum foil and trays 

Plastic containers and taps labeled # 1- 7 

Waxed containers, flattened, e.g., milk, juice, butter, etc 

NO window alass, dishes, Pyrex, ceramics, light bulbs, fluorescent bulbs 

NO aerosol cans of cans containing oil-based paint 

NO Styrofoam (it goes in separate barrels} 

NO unmarked plastic containers, motor oil containers, plastic bags. 

NO plastic caps/tops unless they contain a triangle with # 1-7. Metal tops are OK 


STYROFOAM: must be broken into pieces small enough to go in barrels. Peanuts must be tied 
securely in plastic bags so they can't fly around. 


FLUORESCENT light bulbs are collected in cylinders near the attendants’ shed. 


NICAD BATTERIES, sorted, go in marked cans in the Shed. Alkaline batteries (A, B, C, AA, AAA, 
etc.) can go in the trash. Auto batteries are accepted only at the DPW on Lewis St. 


EYEGLASSES are collected at the Library. 

WHITE GOODS only if no freon. E.g., washers, dryers, stoves. No items listed below as Electronics 
YARD WASTE is collected on the first Saturday of each month. No piastic bags. 

ELECTRONICS are collected collected twice a year. Look for dates in the Lincoin Journal 

CRTs, TVs, computers, microwaves, refrigerators, freezers, air conditioners {with freon), propane 
tanks, dehumidifiers, humidifiers, VCRs, DVD and CD players, record players, radios. No electronic 


games. 


For more information, call the Dept of Public Works at 781 259 8999 


htto//Awww lincointown, ora/dermsrecycte. him 


updated Aug. 2006 
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Commemorating September 11" 


The Blue Vase 


By Betty Smith 


There is a vase of wild flowers on the breakfast 
table. “Where did you pick them, Betty?” 

I had no idea how they got there. But then I realized 
while we were out, my daughter had come over to pick up a 
black quilt we promised her for a wedding present six years 
ago. A quick call revealed that my granddaughter had also 
come with her and placed purple and yellow flowers into the 
blue clay vase I had purchased on September 12 five years ago 
while on the Isle of Rhodes. 

All day Sunday I found myself staring at the vase as I 
walked through the dining room My thoughts kept going back 
to 9/11. I remembered the hotel we stayed at on Rhodes; its 
sandy beach, crowded hotel lobby and the silent elevator ride 
to the room where my husband was watching CNN. 

” A second plane just hit the World Trade Center,” 
Harold announced to me as I entered. 

He flipped channels and we found Katie Couric on 
the Today show narrating in disbelief the attack on NYC. We 
sat on the edge of the bed anxiously watching the TV for an 
hour or more. 

Soon a young lady from a travel agency came to our 
room. “Would you like to take a tour tomorrow?” She tried to 
console us. 

My husband said,” We will call you later.” We didn’t 
know how we would be treated or if it was safe to be out. 

Eventually we went down to the lobby where we 
approached an American tour but were ignored. The lines at 
the computers were long. However, the person at the front 
desk introduced us to the Director of Business Conventions, 
who spoke perfect English. 

“We are at your service. We are sorry. Please come 
to my office. I have a computer and phone you may use. ” 
“Oh, yes,” he added, “I will call the agent to arrange for you to 
be on the boat trip to the old city, Linos, and a beach 
tomorrow.” 

The Director suggested, “Come eat breakfast in my 
office so you won’t have to be in the dining room.” 

Early the next day we found our way to the boat. 
There were many English on the tour who continually talked 
about New York City and kept telling us, “We are sorry.” 

As we pulled into the dock my husband said, “Look, 
Betty. There is the horseshoe-shaped beach in the brochure 
you were interested in. Lots of sunbathers and swimmers.” 

“Let’s go find it,” I said. 

Upon docking, we decided to find lunch. We 
climbed rocky steps up the hill to the old town where we ate 
pizza in a sidewalk café. 

“T think I'll take pictures,” Harold decided. 

“Tt is too hot and I feel like going back to the beach.” 

On the way down the narrow steps, I lingered at 
shop windows and occasionally went into a store to get out of 
the brilliant sun. At a pottery shop I found a small blue vase 
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just the right size to fit into my overflowing suitcase. 
To me it was a Grecian Urn. 

“T am from New York City and spend summers on 
this Island,” the store clerk explained as she wrapped the 
vase tightly in newspaper. “TI will be calling America again 
soon. I just hope I can get a line.” 

Upon returning to the hotel we contacted the 
Business Director. 

“We have no idea what to do. We are supposed to 
go to Turkey tomorrow and take a cruise. We feel confused.” 

First, the director dialed America and we were able 
to talk with one of our kids. “Things are chaotic here and you 
better come home. The airports are closed temporarily and 
people are just driving around with flags on their cars.” 

We had to make a decision. However, we realized 
that it would be many days before we could get back to 
America. The hotel’s business director advised us to continue 
our tour. “You might as well go to the Turkish Coast.” 

Next the Director called the person in charge of our 
Turkish cruise who said, “Tell the Smiths there is nothing to 
fear in either Istanbul or on the coast.” The Director and the 
travel agent took care of planning our departure to Istanbul. 

We flew into Istanbul for a few days. Our hotel was 
protective to say the least. Security guards with guns marched 
outside our hotel door, marched near our table in the dining 
room, and followed me to a convenience store. It was a relief 
to leave Istanbul and get to the coast of Turkey. 

We went through security quickly at the airports and 
arrived at our ship in Gocek after a long silent bumpy ride in a 
Volvo. On the ride the driver talked on the cell phone and 
periodically picked up boxes. 

I said to my husband, “What’s going on here?” 
Later the boxes were loaded on our boat and presumably 
contained food. 

Our sailing ship had ten passengers and a crew of 
four Moslems. Their prayer rugs were on the deck near where 
the cooking was done. One Moslem couple was from Istanbul 
and the other passengers were from Great Britain. 

We noticed that that the captain was almost 
motionless watching TV. 

‘My niece has been working in the World Trade 
Center,” he said quietly the first night at dinner.” 

‘What do you think had provoked the airplanes to 
fly into the World Trade Center?” I asked. 

“Much of the Moslem world considers the 
Americans arrogant. They don’t like the policies of your 
government. But I don’t think it was a good idea.” 

He didn’t dwell on it but it was obvious that there 
was agreement among some of the passengers and the crew. 
We were treated well; the Captain saw to that. 

We did indeed return home two weeks after 
September 11°, the blue vase intact in the suitcase. We hada 
restful time in the Mediterranean, despite the chaos in the 
world. And we were glad to see our family again, particularly 
our newest grandchild, who was three weeks old. 
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A Blue Sky Day 


By Mary Ann Hales 


As my neighbor and I walked briskly down 
Trapelo Road toward home on our morning walk, I 
asked for her usual good advice. "Patty, I'd like to write 
something for The Lincoln Review. What can I write 
about?" We stopped in front of her mailbox to say 
goodby until the next day. 

"The Food Project," she answered as she pulled 
off her blue headband. The community supported agri- 
culture program was something that we and several of 
our neighbors enjoyed. 

What a good idea," I turned back to her and said. 
"Sure, I can do that." 

Then a surprising thought came to mind of one 
visit to those fields on Baker Bridge Road almost five 
years ago on a day we all remember<September 1, 2001. 

On that morning, my day began with an early 
trip to the Harvard Coop in Cambridge to buy textbooks. 
I felt happy and excited to begin a new class at Harvard 
Extension School. As I finished my shopping and en- 
tered Harvard Square T station to catch the Red Line 
back to Alewife, a young woman ran down the corridor 
shouting to a friend. "A plane hit the World Trade Cen- 
ter." This was about 9:00. What a terrible accident, I 
thought. As I rode on the subway car, everything seemed 
quite normal. People chatted, people read or listened to 
music and the car rolled on. I rode the escalator to the 
floor where my car was parked. When I opened the car 
door and turned the key to start the car, the radio also 
turned on. A second plane had hit the towers. This was 
no accident. 

I felt a great fear and a need to contact my fam- 
ily. Surprisingly, I was able to reach everyone on my cell 
phone within a brief time: Seattle, two calls to down- 
town Boston, one to Milton, Massachusetts and finally 
Orange Beach, Alabama. They were all safe. 

By the time I returned home and turned on the 
television, the Pentagon had been hit and another plane 
had gone down in a Pennsylvania field. I watched as the 
towers of the Trade Center went up in fire and smoke. I 
felt numb disbelief and cried quietly. 

By noon several phone calls came from my 
Food Project partners. My neighbor, Susan, had heard 
from her husband who was flying on business in Europe 
That day. He called from Zurich to say he was safe and 
staying put. She had also learned that someone from her 
church was on the first plane. Another neighbor, Janet, 
reported that her family was safe and wanted to know 
whether we should go the Food Project that afternoon as 
scheduled. I was too stunned to make any decision. Fi- 
nally Janet took the lead and suggested that it would be 
good for us to go. 
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And it was. We drove down Sandy Pond Road 
more slowly and quietly than usual. It was the first time I 
had looked away from the television screen since early 
morning. Now my little town seemed even more lovely 
than usual. 

We parked and walked down to pick up our 
shares from the display tables. At the peak of the season, 
the produce was plentiful and impressive: icebox water- 
melons, cantaloupe, cucumbers, carrots, and incredibly 
sweet corn. We deposited our canvas bags heavy with 
vegetables in the car trunk and walked to the fields to 
pick basil, tall nodding sunflowers and bright zinnias. In 
the distance, dark green trees lined the fields. Ripe toma- 
toes the size of softballs hung on the branches and top- 
pled onto the dark dusty soil. 

Janet remembers that day too. "It was a beauti- 
ful, late summer day, warm, blue skies, light breeze. 
Standing out in the lush, green fields with produce all 
around us was such a contrast to the carnage in New 
York City that we had been seeing on TV all morning 
long. Our little spot of the Food Project felt peaceful and 
safe." 

I share her feeling. Even now I remember the 
comfort of being at The Food Project on that day--being 
with friends in a place which was close to The earth and 
productive. Amid all the horror there was still someplace 
at peace. 

The comfort was short-lived, of course, as our 
community and our nation reeled back from the devasta- 
tion. But on that afternoon I made pesto in the quiet of 
my kitchen as I waited for my husband, Charles, to re- 
turn home from work. The scent of the basil leaves in the 
food processor evoked the warm afternoon sun on the 
rich soil and the odor of the over-ripe tomatoes split on 
the ground. I labeled the small contaners "9-11-01, Our 
Worst Day," and slipped them into the freezer. 

Months later when I thawed the pesto sauce one 
midwinter afternoon, the image and fragrance of the 
fields as well as the pam of that day came rushing back. 
Now, almost five years later when Patty suggested | 
write about the Food Project, it was the burning towers 
and the open blue sky of 9/11 that came immediately to 
mind. The comfort and the pain endure. 


Copyright 2006 Mary Ann Hales 
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A Blessing from Ashes 


By Carmela D’Elia, October 21, 2001 


Walking downtown in Manhattan 
across the street, a woman 
is calling aloud: "Miguel" 


loud enough to hear 

my son he is not here 

He is now in a pile of ashes, 
ashes that keep spewing out fire, 
fires he used to quench. 


Not far from her a child holds 
grandmother's hand 

gray-haired, missing teeth, she wipes 
her tears, 

gently wipes the child's tears, 

looks over to speak to the mother 

in a sobbing loud tone: "Here Lusia, 
take the child's hand. 

She took her hand, not able to speak, 
trembling in shock. 


One block over, a man passes 
disheveled 

full of ashes all from digging the rubble, 
talking to himself, a strange feeling 
didn't even look at us in the eye, 

except the child looks gently. 


He took off his hat and reached out 
to bless the child. 

a blessed story felt like 

a salve in his heart. 


I found that our communion 
finds comfort 

in remembering our sorrows 
I will not forget ashes for 
we are all one. 


Copyright 2006 Carmela D’Elia 
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Transcendence 
Thoughts After 9/11 


By Florence Wallach Freed 


Oh, let me be a pure spirit 

conscious and rational 

Soaring around the world 

for just one year — 

before Sept. 11, ‘01 

before the Holocaust 

before the Inquisition 

before all the Religions and Gods 
before all the Nations and Heroes 
before all of history 

before the evolution of human beings 
before even the animals 

before all the bloodshed and burnings 
before all the suffering and cries — 


Let me smell the luscious peonies in springtime 


let me see all the colors of a rainbow 

after a gentle summer rain 

let me watch the maple leaves 

turn bright red in the glorious fall 

let me hear the wind whistling around 
snow covered pine trees in the winter 

let me watch a volcano erupt hot lava 

let me see a pure white arctic glacier calve 
let me fly over the beach of any island 
and hear huge waves pounding the sand 
let me spy just perfect purple cowry shell 
and sip sweet juice from one golden apple 
and these will be more than enough 

I promise you, these will suffice — 


Copyright 2006 Florence Wallach Freed 
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Lincoln’s Extracurricular Activities 


Walden Woods Project (WWP) 


The Walden Woods Project (WWP), a nonprofit 
organization established in 1990, is located at the former 
Higginson estate (a National Register property) at 44 
Baker Farm Road (off Route 126) in Lincoln. Founded 
by recording artist Don Henley, the organization’s initial 
mission was one of preserving historic and environmen- 
tally significant land in Thoreau’s Walden Woods, a 
2,680 acre ecological unit in Lincoln and Concord. The 
organization now owns or holds conservation restrictions 
over 150 acres, some of which is co-managed with the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. 

In May 2006, the WWP dedicated Thoreau’s 
Path on Brister’s Hill, a self-guided interpretive trail in 
the heart of Walden Woods (at the corner of Route 2 and 
Walden Street), which honors Henry David Thoreau, 
social reformer, naturalist, philosopher, and one of 
America’s most powerful and influential writers. We 
invite you to visit this one-mile loop trail which is now 
open for public enjoyment. 

In 1998, the Walden Woods Project opened the 
Thoreau Institute and expanded its mission to incorpo- 
rate education and research. The Thoreau Institute, 
wholly owned and managed by the WWP (also located 
at 44 Baker Farm Road) holds the world’s most compre- 
hensive research collections on Henry David Thoreau 
and also houses other collections in its library/archives, 
including the collection of the late Paul Brooks. The 
public is nvited to use the collections or to take a tour of 
the exhibits (manuscripts, artifacts, etc.) in the library. 
Please call Jeff Cramer, the curator of collections, (781- 
259-4730), if you wish to schedule a visit on weekdays 
between 10am — 4pm. 

‘The WWP/Thoreau Institute offers a variety of 
free, public programs including a lecture series. Please 
check our website’s calendar for upcoming events. The 
WWP also offers half-day programs for groups, and spe- 
cial seminars for middle and high school teachers. With 
rich and intellectually stimulating content, our seminars 
for educators use the highly relevant literature and le g- 
acy of Thoreau to offer teachers the information and 
tools they need to lead their students in studies of their 
home place, thereby becoming better stewards of the 
‘“‘Waldens” that exist in their own communities. 

To learn more about the WWP and the Thoreau 
Institute, please visit our website at www.walden.org or 
call (781) 259-4700. We welcome your interest and 
support. 


Te 
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The Lincoln Minute Men — 
40 Years of Service to the Town 


On April 19", 1775, the Lincoln Minute Men re- 
sponded to Paul Revere’s alarm, and marched to Con- 
cord in defense of self-government. They were the first 
company of Minute Men to come to the aid of Concord. 
They participated in the battle at the North Bridge that 
morning, and in the running fight along Battle Road, 
forcing the British back to Boston in full retreat. Their 
actions marked the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Since 1966, the moder Lincoln Minute Men 
have commemorated the events of April 19, 1775, and 
Lincoln’s special role in these events, through a series of 
public ceremonies, educational programs, and historical 
reenactments. Regular visits to local classrooms bring 
this history alive for more than 500 school children each 
year. Additional appearances include interpretive dem- 
onstrations before hundreds of visitors to Minute Man 
National Historical Park, public parades, and special 
events. The Lincoln Minute Men have appeared in two 
Presidential Inaugural Parades, as an honor guard for 
returning Gulf War veterans, and for visiting heads of 
state. 

Each April, the Lincoln Minute Men re-enact the 
alarm & the muster of the onginal Minute Men from 
Lincoln, their march to Concord, and the running fight 
along Battle Road. A fife & drum festival, and the deco- 
ration of both British and patriot graves round out the 
season. 

Today, more than two centuries later, the Lin- 
coln Minute Men still symbolize the will of a people to 
defend their night to liberty and self-government. Still 
officially chartered by the Town of Lincoln, they keep 
alive the history and principles of the original Minute 
Men of 1775, and the spirit of American Independence 
which still inspires dreams of liberty around the world. 

Membership is open to all, regardless of age, 
gender, or residence location. Often, participation in- 
volves the whole family. Opportunities for participation 
include serving as Musket Men, fifers, drummers, and/or 
colonial civilians. Activities are patriotic, educational, 
inspirational, community-focused, family-fnendly...and 
fun for all. 

No skill is required (other than knowing your 
left foot from your right, and we can even teach you that, 
if necessary). The chief requirement is the enjoyment of 
provoking smiles and questions from young and old 
alike. If you would like to learn more about the modern 
Lincoln Minute Men, or about Lincoln’s colonial his- 
tory, please visit our website at 


www.lincolnminutemen.org or call Rick Wiggin at (781) 


259-0489. Te 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 
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October 22 at 3pm: 


Jane Langton will be speaking at 
St. Stephen's Memorial Church, 
74 South Common Street 
in Lynn, Massachusetts. 


oF esstonal i Land dscafie Constzustion 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed C arpenters 


Tree Services Excavation 
- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 
- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 


The church was built by the father of 
Colonel Charles Redington Mudge as 
a memorial to his son, whose death on 
the morning of July 3, 1863, is part of 
the story in Jane's mystery novel, 
"The Deserter, Murder at Gettys- 
burg." 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens Pree es 
- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Pianting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups —- Lawn Installation 

- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding —- Poison Ivy Eradication 

- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 


For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


WELCOME TO OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
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Lincoln Democratic Town 
Committee (LDTC) 


The LDTC is a grassroots organization which ar- 
ticulates progressive Democratic values, informs the 
public on major policy issues, and helps elect capable, 
honest and winning Democratic candidates. This year 
we're presenting candidates for Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Middlesex District Attor- 
ney, and State Rep to Lincoln audiences. We’re also 
raising funds and organizing locally to support the 
statewide Victory '06 campaign for Democratic candi- 
dates at all levels in the fall 2006 elections. 

We co-sponsored regional forums on social se- 
curity and the Iraq occupation and held a Lincoln caucus 
to elect delegates to the Democratic State Convention in 
June. 

All registered Democrats are invited to become 
associate members of the LDTC. Dues are $35 annually. 
At each presidential election, up to 35 registered Lincoln 
Democrats are elected members of the LDTC. Interested 
candidates should contact the LDTC co-chairs. This 
group in turn elects LDTC officers and an Executive 
Committee. All interested citizens are welcome at our 
open meetings, which are announced through email, the 
LDTC Newsletter and the Lincoln Journal. 


The Carroll School 


The Carroll School is a dynamic independent 
day school for elementary and middle school students 
who have been diagnosed with specific learning disabili- 
ties in reading and writing, such as dyslexia. Our school 
was founded in 1967 and is located on Baker Bridge 
Road on the grounds of the former Storrow Estate in 
Lincoln. We make use of the best current information 
about learning difficulties, building upon a body of 
proven scientific knowledge to teach our children in the 
ways that they can learn. Our teachers are caring profes- 
sionals with special training and years of experience. 
Our classes are small; our environment is warm and in- 
viting. 

he Carroll School students are educated in the 
subjects a child would study at any school: language arts 
and literature, mathematics, science, history, computers, 
and the arts. In addition, we offer physical education, an 
active sports program, and self-esteem building pro- 
grams that are unique to our school and the needs of our 
students. Our teachers utilize a structured, sequential, 
multisensory approach. The principals of Orton- 
Gillingham are the foundation we use to allow children 
to learn through sight, speech, sound and touch. Our 
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students are taught strategies to compensate for their 
language-based difficulties. We help our students to 
“learn to learn”, to self-advocate, and the results are em- 
powering and transforming. 

The Carroll School is accredited by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education Division of Special 
Education, as a school for children with language based 
learning difficulties. The Carroll School is also accred- 
ited by The New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges and the Independent School Association of 
Massachusetts. 

The Carroll School and the Parent Association 
host inspirational and compassionate educational profes- 
sionals who speak about understanding learning differ- 
ences in children, innovations in the field of learning 
disabilities, and raising self-esteem and resiliency in 
children. The public is nvited to attend these meetings. 

We invite you to find more information about 
the Carroll School on our web site at 
www.carrollschool.org. or to phone The Carroll School 
at (781) 259-8342. 


Lincoln Musical Theater Troupe 


Lincoln Musical Theater Troupe is in its 10th 
year. Taught and run by Elaine Jarvis and Ingrid Neri, 
this popular after school activity is sponsored by Lincoln 
Recreation - sign ups are with the rec department. 

The program accepts children entering Ist grade 
through 6th grade. There are NO auditions and experi- 
ence is NOT required. The only requirement is a com- 
mitment to fun! Every child gets lines! Our focus is to 
give each child a positive theater experience as we sing 
and dance our way through each show! We meet weekly 
on Tuesdays right after school in either Smith stage or 
Brooks Auditorium until 4PM. 

Each session is 10 weeks and a performance for 
family and friends concludes each session. We begin in 
the fall on September 19 with an adaptation of Disney's 
Beauty and the Beast! Costumes are included! 


TE 
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LINCOLN: CHARM & BEAUTY 


New Price! English Tudor with abundant light, space and privacy New Price! Fully renovated mid-18th Century Colonial sited in the 
surrounded by conservation trails. $1,720,000 center of Lincoln's Historic District. Chef's kitchen. 7 fps. $1,725,000 


es 


Sophisticated custom built Colonial with contemporary overtones. "New Price! Naturalist’ sanctuary set well back from the hustle and 
Attractive interior flooded with light. Relax or entertain. $1,450,000 _ bustle of life in a setting both calming and serene. $1,170,000 


When you're ready, let us introduce you to your next home. 


BARRED SSseG@; i) 


REAL ESTATE| BarrettandCo.com LEADING 


REAL ESTATE 
Jeannine Taylor Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Eleanor Fitzgerald COMPANIES” 
Laurie Cadigan Jane Portanova Phyllis Cohen Pam Caswell 


THE WORLD 
Nancy Nygard Gayle Kaufman Karen Wallace Susan Leone o 


Dig Into Nature at Drumlin 
Farm! 


By Amy Patterson 

Enjoy a change of pace at Mass Audubon Drumlin 
Farm Wildlife Sanctuary, where you and your family 
can explore a real working farm and a wildlife sanctuary 
all in one day. Kids of all ages love visiting the animals 
on our farmyard, trying on their green thumbs in our 
learning garden, and riding on our hay wagon. Browse 
our wildlife exhibits or hike to the top of our drumlin, 
one of the highest points in the greater Boston area. Dig 
in deeper with our Discover Drumlin activities, free with 
admission every day at 10 a.m., 11:30 a.m., and 2:30 
p.m.. Or sign up for our highly acclaimed farm and na- 
ture programs for children, families, and adults, avai- 
able year-round, to learn even more about the nature of 
Massachusetts. Our free parking, family bathrooms, 
picnicking area, farm stand, and gift shop make your 
visit simple and relaxing. 

Mass Audubon Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary 
208 South Great Road, Lincoln 781.259.2200 (general 
information) 781.259.2206 to register for programs) 
Members and Lincoln residents are free. Open 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Tuesday-Sunday Program listings, direction, and 
information on our website at 
www.massaudubon.org/drumlinfarm. To learn about our 
preschool age Pathfinders program, call 
781.259.2244. 
Marketing Coordinator 
Drumlin Farm & Wildwood Camp 
Mass Audubon 
781.259.2176 
781.259.2376 fax 


apatterson@ mas saudubon.org 
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Middlesex County 4-H Fife & 
Drum Corps 


By Ruth Hodges, outgoing director 

The Middlesex County +H Fife & Drum Corps 
is the oldest junior corps in the state of Massachusetts. 
The group was formed in 1972 in anticipation of our 
country’s bicentennial celebrations, and is a member of 
the nation-wide +H organization which is dedicated to 
the education and development of the young people of 
this country. 

The +H Fifes & Drums consist of over thirty 
girls and boys between the ages of 8 and 19. They come 
from many different communities in eastern Massachu- 
setts. The corps is accomplished at playing the historical 
music of the early years of our country. The eighteenth 
century fife and drum were used to convey military 
commands in battle, to signal (when to get up, when to 
eat, etc.) and entertain in camp, and to provide music at 
public celebrations. Many of the tunes are familiar pa- 
triotic songs such as “Yankee Doodle”, “Road to Bos- 
ton” and “Chester”. 

The children not only learn music but they learn 
to become leaders and participate in many community 
service events. All performances are led by the fife ser- 
geant, drum sergeant, and colors sergeant. Together, 
they make decisions relating to the performance and are 
responsible for making sure everything goes well. Al- 
though there are always adults on hand, the kids run the 
show. The Middlesex County +H Fife & Drum Corps 
is proud of its high level of musical competence and its 
professional presentation, thanks to a dedicated group of 
well respected adult instructors as well as a committed 
group of families. 

Each April, the corps performs at the Lincoln 
Salute, an invitational fife and drum event held in Pierce 
Park. In addition they have performed at the Museum of 
Fine Arts as well as numerous parades and civic cere- 
monies in the Boston area. They frequently perform as 
guests of the National Park Service at Minute Man Na- 
tional Historical Park and the Adams National Historical 
Park, both here in eastern Massachusetts. In 2004, they 
were chosen to perform at the Democratic National 
Convention by the Fleet Boston Celebrity Series. In 
January 2007, the corps will be performing at Lincoln 
Center in New York City. Each April, the +H Fifes & 
Drums are the Honor Corps for the Concord Patriots 
Day parade as they lead the procession across the his- 
toric North Bridge to commemorate the start of the 
American Revolution. 

For more information, see our website at 


www.4hfifeanddrum.org. Our e-mail address is 
mce4hfd@yahoo.com. Or you can call our new co- 


directors, Todd Savarese at 508-393-5731 or Claudia 
Veitch at 978-371-2207. Ir 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


spate 
Widirst aI Se. 
STONEGATE 

724 GARDENS && 


Custom Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangars 
Cornstalks Indian Corn 
Fresh Floral Arrangements 


We delivery Mulch & Loam 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 


781 259-8884 
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DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park 


Lincoln residents have one of the area’s leading art 
institutions in the North East in their own town. For 
more than 50 years, the DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park has showcased the work of emerging 
and established artists, with a particular focus on 
New England artists. With a 35-acre Sculpture Park 
that features 80 works, a robust slate of exhibition 
and educational programs, and the largest non- 
degree granting studio art program in the state, the 
DeCordova experience is truly unique. 


Since its founding, Lincoln residents have received 
free general admission to the DeCordova campus. 
This benefit includes having access to many free 
educational programs. These experiences include 
regularly held gallery tours (Thursdays at 1 pm and 
Sundays at 2 pm, year-round) and sculpture park 
tours (Saturdays and Sundays at 1 pm, May through 
October). DeCordova also provides an ongoing se- 
ries of artist talks, where the creators of the artwork 
on display share their approach, creative process, 
and meaning behind their works. 


DeCordova is also proud to offer educational pro- 
gramming designed for families seeking to intro- 
duce their children to museum going and the art of 
seeing. The Eye Wonder programs focus on “‘see- 
ing” and “doing” in art museums and combines 
careful looking with creative art projects centered 
on the changing exhibitions. With each exhibition 
cycle, Eye Wonder has a different focus that cele- 
brates the uniqueness of contemporary artists and 
their processes with family-fnendly guided tours 

and hands-on art activities. This drop-in program 1s 
perfect for families with children ages 6 and up. The 
next Eye Wonder program is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 5 from | — 3 pm with guest artist Kitty Wales, 
whose work is featured in Going Ape: Confronting 
Animals in Contemporary Art. 


Going Ape: Confronting Animals 1n Contemporary 


Art is DeCordova’s main exhibition this fall. This 
exhibition brings together 20 artists/artist teams 
from around the country who take on the animal 
world from a wide range of points of view, and in a 
wide spectrum of media—both traditional and con- 
temporary. The exhibit features 90 artworks and 99 
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monkeys—in addition to dogs, chimps, cock- 
roaches, squirrels, elephants, goats, raccoons, a 
stairwell full of monkeys, diverse denizens of the 
deep, and birds galore, along with lions, tigers, 
bears, and paintings by elephants! 


These activities are just a sample of what you will 
discover at DeCordova. For a complete list of the 
museums exhibitions and programs, please visit 
www.decordova.org. 


Te 


Lincoln Youth Baseball 


Little League baseball is offered in Lincoln through 
the Sudbury Little League. The program provides 
baseball opportunities for children aged 5 through 
12. The program provides organized baseball dur- 
ing a Spring season starting 1n late March, and con- 
tinues with Summer and Fall programs. More than 
1000 children play, with about 125 from Lincoln. 
All interested children may play; there are no cuts. 
Managing, coaching and administration volunteer 
opportunities are always encouraged. 


During the Spring, 5 and 6 years olds begin baseball 
in T-ball. Each Saturday morning following soccer, 
children learn fundamentals in a low-key non- 
competitive environment. A safety ball and batting 
T are used. The A-1 and A-2 divisions are offered 
for 1‘ and 2" graders, respectively. Coaches pitch 
and the emphasis remains on instruction and 
sportsmanship. Lincoln children are typically 

placed on teams with all Lincoln rosters, although 
they may play against children from Sudbury. The 
AA division is for 3" graders. For the first time, 
players begin to pitch. Base advancement on errors 
is limited and game scores are not kept. 


At the 4'" grade level, play becomes more competi- 
tive, with umpires and game scoring. The AAA 
division is formed from 10 and some 11 years olds. 
Teams are selected taking into account individual 
skill levels to form balanced teams. Lincoln and 
Sudbury children will be placed together on teams. 
Approximately 2 games and | practice are played 
each week, often at the Featherlands baseball com- 
plex in Sudbury. 


The Majors program is the culmination of Little 
League, for all 12 year olds and some 11 year olds. 
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Teams are formed based on tryouts and draft. Ap- 
proximately 3 games and | or more practices are 
held each week. The game rules closely follow 
MLB rules, with pitching restrictions to prevent 
overuse injuries. Playoff championships and All 
Star games follow the regular season. 


In the Summer, programs are offered for ages 10 
and up. In-Town Sandlot programs play only dur- 
ing the week to allow for family traveling on week- 
ends. BayState 1s a selective highly competitive 
program, representing our community against teams 
from throughout Eastern Massachusetts. Bay State 
play is nearly every day and requires a high level of 
commitment from both the player and the family. 


For more information, check the website 
www.sudburybaseball.com or contact Dan Cousins 
at cousins@]I.mit.edu , 259-1379. There are also 
opportunities for older age group organized baseball 
and girls softball, in conjunction with Sudbury. 


The Food Project 


In 1991, The Food Project began growing 
vegetables on the property of Drumlin Farm. After 
three years, we began a lease on 8 acres of Lincoln 
town conservation land and moved our farming ac- 
tivities to that site. In 1998, we moved again to our 
current location on Lincoln’s Baker Bridge fields 
(also town conservation land). We feel quite privi- 
leged to have our farming operations based in a 
town with such a rich history of support for agricul- 
ture. The Food Project would like to thank the 
Town of Lincoln and its residents for their ongoing 
support. 

Now in its fifteenth year, The Food Project 
has built a national model of engaging young people 
in personal and social change through sustainable 
agriculture. Each year, we work with over one hun- 
dred teens and thousands of volunteers to farm on 
31 acres in Lincoln, several lots in urban Boston, 
and on the North Shore. Our teens come together 
from a diverse range of urban and suburban back- 
grounds to not only to grow vegetables, but to grow 
as individuals, learning about teamwork, hard work 
and most importantly themselves. Our continuing 
partnership with the Town of Lincoln and use of 
your conservation land makes this all possible. 

We invite the residents of Lincoln to be- 
come more involved and connected to our farm and 
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programs. Each season, we grow nearly a quarter- 
million pounds of food without chemical pesticides, 
donating half to local shelters. We sell the remamn- 
der of our produce through Community Supported 
Agriculture (CSA) crop “shares” and a farmers’ 
market. The Food Project markets our own Farm- 
Fresh Salsa and we sell pies for both Thanksgiving 
and the holiday season. 


The Food Project welcomes volunteers on 
the land each year as we grow more than 35 differ- 
ent crops. Our valuable volunteers help with plant- 
ing in the Spring and harvesting in the Fall and are a 
vital part of our community. 

Please contact Michael Iceland, Outreach Coordina- 
tor at The Food Project (mice- 
land@thefoodproject.org or 781-259-8621 x30), if 
you would like more information about any of the 
opportunities mentioned here: 


§ Serve & Grow; Volunteer Opportunities 

§ CSA Farm Shares for Winter 2006 or Summer 
2007 

§ Purchasing Farm Fresh Foods 

§ Join us for our annual Farm Feast in 2007 


ig 
The Lincoln Garden Club 


The Lincoln Garden Club is dedicated to 
education about horticulture, design and conserva- 
tion. Shade gardening, wildflower gardening, per- 
ennial and vegetable gardening as well as envi 
ronmental and conservation issues are among the 
topics of the monthly meetings. Members of the 
Garden Club put this knowledge to use in commu- 
nity projects, maintaining plantings at the Flower 
Pot, the Watering Trough and at Station Park, de- 
livering flowers to shut- ins through Mission for 
Cheer and arranging flowers for the library. There 
also 1s a program for Junior Gardeners, as well as a 
nature trail on the School campus, and a butterfly 
garden at the pool. Workshops on flower arranging 
and horticultural topics are offered to members. 

Meetings are held monthly from October to 
June, in the morning or afternoon. At least once a 
year there is an evening meeting which is adver- 
tised to the town. Anyone interested in learning 
more about membership or visiting a meeting is 
encouraged to contact the Lincoln Garden Club, 
PO Box 385, Lincoln, MA. 01773. 
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Lincoln School Foundation 


Since its inception 1988, the Lincoln School Foun- 
dation has been a catalyst for educational enrich- 
ment and innovation within the Lincoln and 
Hanscom school communities. Specifically, LSF 
awards funding for grants developed by faculty, 
administration and town organizations. The Foun- 
dation raises private money and channels it directly 
to the schools to fund programs that will enrich the 
curriculum, support professional development for 
our faculty, and enhance the school's partnership 
with the community and its organizations. The Lin- 
coln School Foundation is administered by an 18 
member volunteer board who are involved in all 
aspects of program administration including: fund- 
raising, grant review, and promotional support of 
the foundation. Since the start of the 2005-2006 
school year, the LSF received 25 grant applications 
from the Lincoln and Hanscom schools and 
awarded more than $55,000.00 in grants. Some ex- 
amples of grants that were approved include: Grade 
Level Literature and Math Connections (Grades 1-5 
Lincoln and Hanscom), The Marshall Memo (Lin- 
coln Administration and Faculty), Art in History 
(Hanscom Middle School), Visiting Author Greg 
Tang (Lincoln Grade 5), Sit Down and Move! 
(Grade 1 Hanscom), Civil War Summer Seminar 
(Lincoln Grade 8), FIRST Robotics League 
(Hanscom Community), and Technology Integra- 
tion Pilot Projects (District Wide). 


To learn more, we invite you to visit our website at 
LINCOLNSCHOOLFOUNDATION.ORG. 
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Codman Community Farm 


By Heather Ammen 


Codman Community Farm is a place of sto- 
ries. There are the stories of everyday farm life 
from which one can develop a sense of real farm 
life; about feeding the pigs, seeing baby goats born 
or the kittens playing in the office. 

They say that stories are a language for our 
humanity. We hear them and smile, or frown, or 
feel indignant. Stories surprise us and bring us to- 
gether in understanding. 

There are stories from the Community gar- 
deners and the other people that work the soil. 

The richness of the earth is seen here in the 
flowers and vegetables that are grown. 

There are stories in the compost piles and 
the hay bales which are available. 

All of this happens with the direct tales and 
relationships of those who work here: Ray and Har- 
riette and Heidi plus the volunteers. 

Should you dare to visit Codman Commu- 
nity Farm, take a seat on a bale of hay or on an 
overturned bucket and settle yourself for a story. 
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You are invited to the.... 
PHOTOSHARING GROUP 


At the Lincoln Library 
Wednesday, October 4 
7:00 p.m. 


An opportunity to learn about 
Photography and share your 
Pictures. 


Facilitators are Harold McAleer 
And Eric Smith 
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The Hilarious Middle East 


By Jane Langton 


One of Laurel and Hardy's short films has become 
strangely significant. 


Laurel is not in this one, just Oliver Hardy and the 
peppery little cross-eyed man. 


As the film begins, the little man's tin lizzie is 
parked in front of Oliver's house. An argument has 
broken out. Oliver and the little cross-eyed man 
scowl at each other and shake their fists. 


At last, with perfect dignity, Oliver steps up to the 
little cross-eyed man's car, rips off a fender and 
tosses it scornfully aside. 


The little man looks on calmly at this insult, then 
marches up to Oliver's house and tears off a porch 
railing. 


Grimly unmoved, Oliver reaches into the little guy's 
car and wrestles off the steering wheel. 


Unruffled, the little cross-eyed man yanks down one 
of the comer posts of Oliver's front porch. 


This mutual destruction goes on and on in perfect 
silence. Hardy and the little cross-eyed man politely 


take turns at wrecking each other's property until 


nothing is left to destroy. The house is totally de- 


_ molished, the tin lizzie a pile of junk. 


Except for the extreme courtesy of both sides, I 
can't help but be reminded of the Middle East. 


ig 
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For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Cooper’s 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
since 1991 


(978) 456-8875 
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Mobil Service Station 
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PRINTING SERVICES 


Pride * Vision * Excellence 


Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
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Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P, ©. Box 339 145 Lincain Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.ciarkgallery.com 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
_ Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured. Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Dear Readers, 


Recently I went with grandchildren exploring at Codman Farm. As they chased ducks, patted 
goats and stomped in mud puddles, I took pictures. It was hard to choose a cover picture. We al- 
most put a “pig pile” on the cover. 


With the holiday season upon us, shopping can be big time. Let the shopkeepers know that you 
saw their ad in this magazine. They keep this magazine going. And thinking about shopping, how 
about giving a subscription to this magazine for a new neighbor. The form below can be used. 


This issue 1s our gift to you about Lincoln people and places. The Library Bookie gives us the lat- 
est in her “neck of the woods” and then you can learn about a Boston tradition, and Seoul. Corey 
Cronin goes behind the scenes at the DeCordova Sculpture Park. 


Happy Thanksgiving to all 
Betty 
Cover Photograph by Harold Dean Smith 
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Christmas Eve at 3875 
By Florence Wallach Freed 


Yes, Virginia, there was a Santa Claus! I saw 
and heard him with my own eyes and ears, and even 
touched his red velvet jacket with my own little hands. 
Every Christmas Eve he came to the lovely lobby of 
3875 Waldo Avenue, Riverdale, the Bronx, NYC, when 
I was a growing up in that marvelous apartment house. 

We started preparing for him around the third 
week of December. We often had snow by then and 
would go out sleigh riding on our flexible flyers in the 
hilly park outside our house. When we arrived back at 
the lobby door, red-faced and snow-caked, John-the- 
Doorman would make us brush the clumps of snow off 
our snowsuits and wipe our boots carefully before allow- 
ing us to enter. He'd say in his Scottish brogue accent, 
"Ay, Ay, remember, we want to keep the lobby clean so 
Santa will be sure to come, Ay, Ay." 

Next, Mr. McCauley, the Super, and his assis- 
tant, Mike-the-Garbage-Man, would appear carrying a 
huge tree which reached almost to the high ceiling. They 
installed it steadily while we kids ran around excitedly. 
The Protestant and Catholic kids took the tree pretty 
much in stride, since they knew they would also have 
their own private trees. But we Jewish kids were ecstatic 
- this would be the tree we were not allowed to have in 
our own apartments! Huge boxes of decorations ap- 
peared and we all set to work trimming the tree with 
shiny colored balls, and all sorts of ornaments — bells, 
angels, reindeer - plus lots of tinsel . When the tree was 
covered, Mr. McCauley held the ladder, and Mike 
climbed up and fastened the star at the tippy-top. The 
tree was the pinnacle of perfection! 

Then, every day, rehearsals of the Christmas 
songs began in earnest. Since we had a good piano, they 
were held in our living room. If it was around Hanukkah 
time, my mother would light all eight candles on our 
Menorah and explain our holiday to all the children. 
Then two mothers, Mrs. Reidy and Mrs. Farrell re- 
hearsed us song by song, verse by verse until we knew 
all the most important carols, plus "Jingle Bells" and 
"Oh Christmas Tree," and "Santa Claus is Coming to 
Town." Mrs. Reidy played the piano and Mrs. Farrell 
conducted. I can still see us all, sitting on the rug, Ha- 
nukkah lights twinkling, singing our little hearts out, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” 

Finally, Christmas Eve arrived. We all dressed 
up in our party clothes - velvet dresses and patent 
leather shoes for the girls, suits, white shirts and ties for 
the boys. Almost all the people in the house took the 
elevators down to the spacious lobby. We children were 
lined up on the steps leading up to a good size alcove 
and sang out clearly first all the carols, then "Oh 
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Christmas Tree” and "We Wish You a Merry 
Christmas." And then, when we sang “Jingle Bells” 
there was the unmistakable sound of real live jingle 
bells at the door. And finally, as we sang, "Santa Claus 
is Coming to Town" the door was flung open and Santa 
Claus came bursting in with a huge sack over his shoul- 
der, calling out, "Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!" 
Following him were his two helpers, two grown up 
Elves dressed all in green, also carrying huge sacks of 
presents. 

Then we all gathered around and Santa took out 
the presents one-by-one, called each child by name and 
handed us our gifts individually, making remarks such 
as, "You were a good boy this year - you didn't squirt 
the water fountain onto your little sister," or "I saw you 
learned to ride your two-wheeler without falling," or 
"You sure are terrific little jamp-roper," or some other 
observation which we all knew to be true of that partic u- 
lar child. It was magical! Santa knew each of us per- 
sonally! After all the gifts were opened and admired, we 
all shared a treat of cider and cookies. 

I remember some of the gifts Santa brought me 
over the years: a Didy-Doll who drank and wet, a 
wooden puzzle of the United States, “Heidi" and "The 
Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen," a Monopoly 
game, a furry red hat with mittens, and shiny silver 
roller skates complete with a key on a chain. | also re- 
member how shocked I was when I realized that Santa 
Claus was really John-the-Doorman! I recognized his 
Scottish brogue when I was about six or seven when he 
gave me the roller skates saying, "Ay, Ay, be sure to 
stay on the sidewalk with these. No skating in the road, 
Ay! Ay!" My mother later explained it was actually the 
parents who gave Santa the presents to distribute and 
that his Elves were the Super and Mike-the-Garbage- 
Man. 

Looking back, I realize that Christmas Eve at 
3875 is my quintessential memory of the little world in 
which we lived. It was a microcosm (in total contrast to 
what was happening in Europe), in which Christians and 
Jews lived together in peace and harmony. Every parent 
felt free to tell every child, "Zip up your jacket or you'll 
catch a cold" or "Stop teasing your little brother,” or 
"Here's a nickel for a Dixie Cup," or "Quit being so 
fresh!" We didn't just tolerate each other; I realize now 
we actually loved each other. Yes, at 3875 Waldo Ave- 
nue, in the 30’s and 40’s, in my good old America, there 
was a Santa Claus. “Ay! Ay!” 
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Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage eptions, competitive nates, a nd flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan, With se many choices, youre bound te 
have questions. We'll work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 
Sit pore! y Prove applies ition te closing. lo see bau Canrbs ide e rust can help you, ca Hf Colt Navins 
at 781-259-4890, stop by eur Lincotn branch, or visit us online at wun. cambridgetrust.com. 


Lincoln Branch 


152 Lincoln Road 


I Member FDIC 
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( A new full service independent living commu- 


DEACONESS sy - nity to be developed between Cambridge Turn- 
bundant in C. pike and Sandy Pond Road in Lincoln, Massa- 


[eae ms) we ss) MS + Ff ive & 


Deaconess Abundant Life Communities is excited to 
become a part of the Lincoln community as they develop 
this new senior living option for the town. On this lovely 
pastoral setting, folks will be able to choose an individual 
cottage home, a suite located in the main building 
convenient to all the available services and amenities, or an 


chusetts 


One, two and two-bedroom 
with den floor plans 
Kitchen with full-size re- 
frigerator, oven and stove, 
microwave and dishwasher 
Varied Dining Experiences 
available 

Library 

Fitness and Exercise pro- 


grams 
Comfortable Lounges 
Indoor Parking 


Scheduled Transportation 
to shopping, banking and 
medical appointments 

A Full Activity Schedule 
Extra Storage Area 
Weekly Housekeeping & 
Linen Services available 


apartment in the rental building. In any of these locations, 
there will be a long list of services available for the 
choosing — such as meals, housekeeping, maintenance, 
transportation, cultural and educational programs and ass1s- 
tance with personal care should a person’s needs 

ever change. There will be a variety of floor plan sizes 


Add-on Service Packages 
providing for medication 
management and assistance 
with activities of daily liv- 
ing as needed 


and styles from one bedroom to two-bedroom with den __ E 
and options like lofts, decks and sunrooms. mee soe 
There has been a great deal of interest 1n this ; | 
oe aa 

new community. Those that have expressed te. 93 Spee. 
interest, should expect to see something in the A & - ds RAs i 
mailbox soon with an opportunity to make a | rE ee i fei | FE fa a 
deposit and get on the list for a residence. It is we PE a ih = | 


a great time to get involved so that you can 


influence the personality of the community. 
For more information about Deaconess Abundant Life 


Communities — Lincoln, please contact Sharon at 978-369- 
5151, ext. 308, or visit the website at 


Www .nedeaconess.org. 


Deaconess is thrilled with the support shown by 
Lincoln residents and looks forward to being 
part of the community. 
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fe have the paeael Freme for peur Artwert 
e Large selection of wood frames 4000+Sityles 
« Complete line of Nielsen meta! frames 
= Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrappine 
e Neediepoint biocked and framed - Mirrors 


° Posters -.Prints ~ Original Ari 


e Film develosing by KODAK - Photo frames & albums 
« Unbeatable Prices - Quality fast service 


Al work expertly dane on fhe premises by our 
professional picture iramer with 25 years of axperiance 
wie Florentnerrames.car 


781-647-1249 
478 Baston Post Rd. “ “* ~~ Weston Center 
. 800-742-1249 ei 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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IT AND ME AND THE VERB 
TO BE 


Rob Stuart-Vail 


Mom left school at an early age — “to help out at 
home,” she said. She came from a large family. Her 
mother, Julia Cramer, had married Edgar Anderson, a 
widower with two sons, Will and George. And then Julia 
and Edgar proceeded to add to the family in a big way, 
as Julia produced another boy they named Edgar, then 
Fred, Harriet, Catherine (my mother), Arthur and Albert 
(the twins, nicknamed “Nicky” and “Tiny”), and Ruth, 
who was always thought of as “the baby of the family. 

My Aunt Harriet was a frequent visitor at my 
parent’s house, and one night at the dinner table there 
was a conversation about school. Mother piped up, “I 
had to leave school in the sixth grade in order to help out 
at home.” On hearing this statement, Harriet, who had 
finished grammar school and high school, was taken 
aback; she said, “‘Catherine, that’s not true: you left be- 
cause you were tired of going to school.” 

If there was a retort from my mother, I can’t re- 
call it; it was one of those “I wish I were someplace 
else” moments for me. Yet even then I knew that after 
leaving school, Mom had educated herself with both lit- 
erature and music, because the evidence was all around 
her and me: nightly, drifting off to sleep, I listened to the 
sound of the piano; Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words became part of my life. 

Mom made Charles Dickens a part of her life, 
and she was always ready with a quote from David Cop- 
perfield or Great Expectations. She often helped me 
along when I struggled with the parenthetical expres- 
sions in James Fenimore Cooper’s adventure books. 
“Barkis is willin’,’ “tempus fugit,” (sometimes rendered 
by my mother as “tempus fidgets,”) “”on compos 
mentis, “i before e except after c,” — these were Mom’s 
mantras, and she set me on a path to my own kind of 
education. 

“Dese,” “Dose” and “Dem,” the Polish-inflected 
words that were to plague me, were remnants of the 
early years when we shared a two-family dwelling with 
the Talors, first-generation Americans whose son, John, 
was my constant companion. 

Finally, triumphantly, Mom’s efforts paid off, 
and I was able to reward her with “These,” “Those” and 
“Them.” Under her tutelage I dealt with contractions, 
possessives and the elusive apostrophe. In retrospect I 
can’t say she was my school teacher — she was just my 
Mom, and she didn’t quit. Any school paper I wrote, she 
parsed, before it left the house. 
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My siblings, Marion and Howard, were younger 
than I by four and seven years, respectively. When we 
all gathered at the dinner table, where my father took 
over, he always had a new word for us to learn, gleaned 
from The Reader’s Digest. Sometimes he would read 
aloud — I remember particularly the stories by William 
Hazlett Upson that appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post: the indefatigable Alexander Botts, Sales Manager 
for the Earthworm Tractor Company, explicating the 
week’s problems in exchanges of letters and telegrams to 
the Company’s president, Gilbert Henderson. Dad would 
break up as he read the latest hilarious episode, and 
soon, because they were so funny, I was reading these 
“Post” stories for myself every week. 

When we got around to grammar, Mom was 
merciless. “/t’s me,” was not acceptable. No matter that 
it was common usage and everybody said it; she didn’t, 
and she didn’t want me to say it. So the rules became 
clear: “‘you’re using the verb ‘fo be,’” she would say, 
“so, 1f you’re not sure about the pronoun, just put it into 
a phrase or a sentence in your head, before you say it 
aloud.” And she would demonstrate just how to do it, 
making up laughable examples like “me borrowed the 
book,” and, “the book was borrowed by /.”’ 

Sometime during the years when she was “at 
home,” instead of at school, my mother had “paid her 
dues’ at the keyboard, becoming a proficient and much- 
in-demand pianist and organist. Early on she was a thea- 
tre organist and pianist, accompanying the silent films 
and playing for community sings. Almost to the end of 
her life, she played for church services and funerals. 

For years, Mom gave piano lessons to many of 
the neighbor children and their parents, but failed to 
convince her own children that “practice makes perfect.” 
She was somewhat mollified when in later years I spent 
time in a good music school, became a Horn player, and 
eventually got closer to the piano by becoming a piano 
tuner. Prior to that, my professional training in radio and 
the young television industry led me to an announcing 
career at one of the best-known classical music radio 
stations in the northeast, and when at last she heard my 
voice in the broadcasts of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists on WCRB, she was proud, happy and satisfied. 


Copyright 2006 Rob Stuart-Vail 
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Sheila Harding, Gri, srEs, ABR 
Voice Mail: 781-795-4017 Cell: 781-718-6442 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


146 Lincoln Road 
Each Office individually owned and operated 


Large Country Estate 


Lincoln —This Country (3.4 acre) Private Estate is remarkable! A long drive brings you to this 16 room, 7,000 sq. ft. newly 
constructed masterpiece. It features a floor plan that permits a variety of lifestyles. The workmanship is exemplary. 
Located in Lincoln’s very best location, it is unique in today’s marketplace. $2,850,000 


Contemporary Farmhouse 


Lincoln — This 5400 sq. ft. contemporary yet classic architect designed farmhouse is in move-in condition! Fabulous floor 
plan with 12+ rooms, including a new state of the art cherry and granite kitchen, large adjoining family room, formal living 
and dining rooms, private office, spacious and completely finished lower level, and much more. $1,495,000 


CALL FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 
Contemporary with Landscaped Yar 


Set ee eat ett eeretamee tetera eee Re — 


Lincoln — Beautifully Renovated Contemporary! Great Room with fireplace and built-in shelves, Master Bedroom Suite 
with Jacuzzi, awesome 1.85 acre landscape. Dramatic and breathtaking. A must see! $1,175,000 


Deckhouse with Land Antique Cape 


Lincoln — This contemporary deckhouse with walls of Lincoln — A charming 1920’s New England Cape — like 
glass is sited on a knoll overlooking 2.7 acres of private new! Wide pinewood flooring, private master suite, 
woodlands and gardens. Fireplaced living room, Ist floor fireplace, 1 acre yard with ledge and waterfall. $795,000 
master bedroom and office $869,000 


Multi-Unit Investment 


Rentals 


Office Space, including utilities $500 
Studio Apartment $850 


BR Se 


Lincoln - This 3 -unit investment property is located in 
Lincoln Center close to trains, shopping and trails. Includes 
2 bedroom unit, 1 bedroom unit and studio! $799,000 


Voice Mail: 781-795-4017 Cell: 781-718-6442 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. at 


146 Lincoln Road 
Each Office individually owned and operated 


Sheila Harding, GRI, SRES, ABR ag Asis 
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Bird Photographs by Eric Stephen Smith 


Nature lover and photographer ERIC SMITH likes to tramp the hidden and not so hidden areas of New 
England. These owl pictures depict the eeriness of the ow! which has intrigued the human race for gen- 
erations. To see more of his work, drop by the COA on weekdays from now to the new year. Eric is 
a Lincoln native who went through the Lincoln schools and L-S. At a young age, he enjoyed getting 

off the school bus on Lincoln Road and weaving his way through Drumlin Farm to visit the owls. 


Copyright 2006 Eric Stephen Smith Short-Eared Owl from Salisbury Beach 
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Great Gray Owl from Montreal 


Copyright 2006 Eric Stephen Smith 
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* * * fis wy « * . an 
stinctive Netirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1,2, or 2 Bedroom w/D 


¢ 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center * Fine Dining 


° Social 


\ctivities * 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lite 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. To 
‘i% RT om ~ ORs New Eng 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com f=} sais odelg Oona 
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The Library Bookie 


A High Tech Gateway to the Past 


by Jeanne Bracken 


We librarians are on the frontier of the future. In 
keeping with that cutting edge thing, the Bookie has 
news for you. As with all good stories (pigs, blind mice, 
wishes), it comes in a package of three. 

1. p4Antiques 

Want to know what Grandma’s majolica pitcher 
is worth? Check out our newest electronic resource, the 
“p4Antiques” database, which shows dozens of pitchers, 
with photos, and sale prices at recent auctions. The Lin- 
coln Public Library has acquired this new database for 
use within the library. The name “‘p4Antiques” is pretty 
vague, so in our list of available database, we just call it 
“Antiques/Collectibles Database.” The data is collected 
from reputable dealers and auctions. As such, it’s not a 
scattershot approach like checking eBay to see what 
prices things are bringing, but rather a favored resource 
used by appraisers to value items for insurance purposes, 
for estate settlement, and for sales and purchases at fair 
prices. Sure, we have several antiques guidebooks in the 
library (see Reference 745.1) but the online resource is 
more up-to-date, has photos of each item, and is easy 
and fun to search. 

2. Historic Boston Globe 

This electronic resource begins to fill a gap for 
regional information in the 19"" and early 20" centuries. 
It is a companion to the Historic New York Times data- 
base and the two sources can in fact be searched simul- 
taneously for a regional and a more 
national view of events. The Globe covers the years 
1872 to 1923. Since the database of current G/obe index- 
ing begins with 1980, there remains a significant gap. 
Still, it’s fun and addictive to poke around in the ar- 
chives, metaphorically speaking, of our state’s past. The 
Bookie is occasionally asked about the terrible train 
wreck at Baker Bridge in November 1905 that killed 
many people. After acquiring this source, answering a 
request from Kentucky for information on an obscure 
family member who died in the accident was a piece of 
cake (chocolate, of course). About a dozen applicable 
articles appear when searching the keywords “Baker 
Bridge and train”. Voila! Select the articles (with pho- 
tos), e-mail them to Kentucky, and bask in the accolades 
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(never admitting how easy it was). Lincoln’s Historic 
Boston Globe also has to be used within the library. 
Which brings us to: 

3. eCards from the BPL 

The Boston Public Library (BPL) has a huge 
number of electronic databases, and most of them are 
indeed accessible from remote sites (meaning not the 
Australian outback or Outer Mongolia but simply from a 
computer outside the BPL’s network). One of those da- 
tabases is (ta DAH!) the Historic Boston Globe! Okay, 
not everybody has a BPL card. But if you ACT NOW 
(apologies to Ron Popiel) you can actually register for a 
BPL eCard online. With that temporary number in hand, 
you can search all those wonderful databases from the 
comfort of your own home, office or dorm room. This is 
a six-month experiment, not yet permanent, and eventu- 
ally you will have to register for a regular card at one of 
the BPL branches, main library or in their network. Once 
that card is in hand, it lasts pretty much forever. (At 
least, the Bookie has had one in hand for decades despite 
rarely stepping foot in the Copley building or even the 
West End branch.) 

That’s the news for now from the Library 
Bookie, a/k/a Jeanne Bracken, Reference Librarian of 
the Lincoln Public Library. As Ernie Boch and Bob 
Barker say: Come on down! 


Copyright 2006 Jeanne Bracken [re 
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Remembrance of Canoes Past 


(For Lou Mutschler, who builds his own canoes) 


By Adeline Naiman 


In 1962, I moved back to the Boston area after years 
of exile. I had left as a young wife. I returned with my hus- 
band and three young sons. Part of the joy was revisiting old 
hangouts and finding them little changed and full of wonderful 
memories, many of which I could share with my kids. 

One Sunday, we went to explore Norumbega Park, 
of which I had sentimental recall. "We used to go dancing at 
the Totem Pole," I told them, "To all the big bands. And ca- 
noeing and necking on the Old Towns you could rent there-- 
clunky but stable." The kids listened politely. 

We explored the park--no sign of the Totem Pole 
Ballroom now--and fed the ducks at the ramp. Then I saw the 
old boathouse across the way, sole relic of the old days, so we 
hiked around and peeked in. There were the Old Town canoes, 
all colors, just as I remembered them, beamy and solid, 30 or 
40 of them, perhaps more, in tidy rows, seemingly unweath- 
ered by time. My heart leaped with excitement: perhaps we 
could buy one since they were no longer used. 

We made our way back along the empty shore to the 
police station on Comm. Ave and went in to inquire. No, they 
didn't know about the boats or who owned them, but we could 
call the construction company that was fighting to build a big 
hotel there. The name was familiar, and I had read something 
about the company's battles with the Newton abutters, who 
didn't want a hotel next to their peaceful, semi-rural neighbor- 
hood or in the park that greened their view of the river. The 
police seemed reluctant to talk, so we went home to fantasize. 
The boys were, by then, as excited as I was. 

It was obvious that the construction company had no 
interest in maintaining the canoe rental, so Monday I tried to 
call them. I had little luck, and I didn't persist. I had a lot to 
do, and after all, the canoes had been there for over half a cen- 
tury--they could wait a little longer. 

Except that they didn't! Wednesday, I think it was, 
the canoe house and all the durable Old Towns burned down-- 
in an unaccountable bonfire, the newspaper said. Now there 
was one less source of nostalgia--one less provocation for 
neighborhood concern. Was it my fault? If I had not asked 
about them, would the building and its treasures still be there? 
Had I wiped out decades of tender memory by calling atten- 
tion to a possible bone of contention in a fight in which we did 
not even have a major stake? Would young couples never 
again go canoodling on the evening Charles? Were the echoes 
of the big bands extinguished forever from the silent currents? 
Oh the guilt, the loss! I should never forgive myself. 

Time forgives. Now a glistening hotel spreads along 
the river shore and lights the water's darkness... Sounds of 
slicker pastimes echo through the shrubbery. Canoes and kay- 
aks of sleeker shapes crowd the ripples, and the former police 
station is a busy boat-rental center. And I innocently helped 
bring it all about. Oh dear... 


Copyright (c) 2006, Adeline Naiman 
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HOLIDAY WREATHS 
By Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Gardens Staff 


Wreaths have a long history of ceremonial use. 
Ancient Greeks and Romans used circles of evergreen 
leaves as awards for military and athletic victory. Olive 
branches were given to military victors, and laurel leaves 
to athletes. Wealthy people of the upper class began to 
add jewels and metals to wreaths; eventually, real leaves 
were omitted, and the wreaths of precious metal and 
jewels evolved into crowns - the Latin word of wreath is 
corona. 

During the apparent infertility and dormancy of 
winter, evergreen boughs with fruit and berries seemed 
to promise everlasting life and a new growing season. As 
a propitiation of this hope, the Romans and Northern 
Europeans brought evergreen boughs into the home dur- 
ing winter celebrations, and twisted these into wreaths, 
lighting candles on them during the darkest part of win- 
ter. (In old English, the word from which wreath is de- 
rived, writhen, meant to twist.) 

In Victorian times, Christians used wreaths on 
the graves of their dead at Christmas, adding decora- 
tions. To Christians, the wreath represents eternity, ever- 
lasting life, and by the green color, the hope of new life. 
They collected these wreaths from the graves and 
brought them into the home, hanging them on the wall. 

Most people like to use greens during the holi- 
day season, and some people enjoy making their own 
wreath. You can start with a basic circle of one ever- 
green, and take it from there. Or you can use rings of 
straw, twigs, or a form of florist's foam. A good roll of 
florist wire 1s useful to attach heavy or large items; oth- 
erwise, a glue gun or a pot of melted glue pellets works 
well for attaching most things. 

Things that can be added to wreaths are endless. 
The following are some examples of wreath themes: 
Naturalistic - Garden weeds and dried perennial matter, 
fern 'seed' heads, berries, beech nut hulls, acorns, wheat 
stalks, rose hips 
Beach - Shells, egg casings, sea glass, Rosa rugosa hips 
Birds - Small nests and eggs, feathers, artificial birds, 
twigs 
Citrus - Dried pomegranate, dried slices of orange and 
lemon, small artificial pineapple s 
Toys - Felt gingerbread men, small dolls, drums, trum- 
pets, whistles. 

Pine cones, glass balls, sprays of holly, ribbon 
and roping, small boxes wrapped in foil paper and tied 
with ribbon, gold paint to transform common objects - 
whatever speaks to the joy in your life can be used to 
celebrate the season. 


Cppyright 2006 Malinda Hatch ye 
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LINCOLN-Comfortable one level floor plan at attractive 
Todd Pond Condominiums. Designed on a village green 


plan, this offering enjoys privacy within walking distance of 
stores, trains and other amenities. This is a great value 
$299,000 


for Lincoln 
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attentive team of professionals, 
powerful technologies, and 


LINCOLN-Totally updated sparkling Ranch. New kitchen, 
new baths, heated 2 car garage with hot and cold water, 
beautiful garden with shed, child friendly neighborhood. 
Bike trails and Conservation Land nearby. $715,000 


LINCOLN-Newly renovated Farrar Pond Village condominium 
featuring an expansive, light-filled living room with a custom 
designed wall of glass and central sliding door. Fabulous 2006 
kitchen w/cherry cabinets, granite counters, and high-end 
appliances. $549,000 


LINCOLN-Spacious 3 bedroom, 2,400 sq. ft., end-unit with 
exceptional privacy. Views onto perennial gardens. Recent 
improvements include Pella windows and doors, conversion 
to gas heat and an expansive balcony. Surrounded by 
Conservation Land & walking trails. $449,000 


LINCOLN-This charming 1930's farm house is sunny, bright and 
comfortable. It has the well crafted woodwork and moldings 
typical of the era. Located on the quiet part of Lincoln Road, not 
far from Lincoln crossing with train and stores, $599,000 


LINCOLN-Completely renovated Royal Barry Wills Saltbox 3 
bedroom Colonial. Ist floor master suite, new eat-in kitchen with 
granite counters and stainless appliances.Front to back fireplaced 
living room leads to new mahogany deck. $675,000 


LINCOLN-Elegant & bright, 16 room Contemp Colonial 
spacious for entertaining and in-law, private drive & setting. Final 
touches to be completed for buyer prior to closing. Finished walk- 
out lower level offers use for offices, au paire, media. $1,790,000 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


LINCOLN- 1965 era CORE contemporary located at the end of 
a long drive on a private lot. Double paned glass. 2 zones of gas 
heat. Fabulous sun-dappled 45' deck for outdoor living. 2 car 
carport plus storage shed. This is an unusual floorplan. $669,000 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


LINCOLN-A rare opportunity to own waterfront property at 
edge of 88 acre pond. Swimming, boating and fishing from 
dock. Significantly renovated in the 90's. Sun filled 
contemporary has a 4 bedroom septic system. Separate 
47x24 artist studio would make a great office, shop or 
potential auxiliary apartment. $1,499,000 


Claire Mount 
781-259-8695 


Stacy Osur 
781-446-8179 
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LINCOLN-Located at the end of the cul-de-sac and surrounded 
by protected land on 3 sides near Flint's Pond Reservoir. Be 
welcomed by an indoor garden with a cathedral ceiling and 
water fountain. Recent improvements: front patio, Silestone 
counters in kitchen, updated bathrooms, ceramic tile in foyer and 
$799,000 


mezzanine. 


LINCOLN-Classic styling & outstanding location, a 2 acre 
gardener's paradise. Peaceful cul-de-sac just a short walk to 
trains and shops. Oak floors throughout. Well insulated & 
equipped with a Franklin stove in the basement for energy 


efficiency. $995,000 


ath 
Chris Ridick 
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Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢ 781-259-1100 
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LINCOLN-Now more sq.footage with the expansion of the 
Ist flr family room to 24X12. Tastefully renovated inside and 
out. 4Br Colonial with custom features. A pristine 
transformation. Walk to Drumlin, commuter rail & shops. 
$899,000 
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LINCOLN -Private, lightly wooded seven acre lot with 2005 
outbuilding and stone walls along boundaries. Large, level 
buildable area in open glade with bubbling brook. Room for 
estate home with pool and tennis court. Abuts over 100 
acres of land. $1,489,000 
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Impressions of Seoul 
By Mary Ann Hales 


As | sat on the back porch of Sam and 
Anne's apartment in Seoul, I never dreamed that 
two weeks later the alarmed attention of the world 
would be focused here. Our first impression of 
Seoul was misleading because we were sheltered on 
Yongsan U.S. military base where our son and his 
family live. It was quiet on that Saturday. I heard 
bird songs and cricket chirps amid the light traffic. 
Joggers passed by on the sidewalks below us. | 
heard black and white magpies chortle quietly in the 
cool and comfortable morning. Starbucks, Burger 
King and Popeye's were within walking distance. 
We passed them each morning as we walked with 
David, Kate and Bryan to their schools. Here, there 
were green grass and trees. 

Outside the well- guarded gates was the heart 
of Seoul City. There, the forests are tall skyscrapers 
of apartments and condominiums. Mostly light in 
color, the clusters of buildings bear names that 
sound elegant and often non-Korean. It could be 
Edgemere or Convergence or Aspire. Throughout 
the entire city run small side streets packed with 
small stores crowded together, one after the other. 
Sometimes there are signs in English that say "Cof- 
fee Shop" or "Small Engine Repair" or "Suits 
Made." And there are even signs for McDonald's. 
But for the most part the signs are in Korean and 
indecipherable to me. Anne has learned enough of 
the language, hangul, to sound out some of the 
words 
phonetically. Streaming around the city and along 
the broad Han River are large highways and roads, 
three or four lanes wide on each side. The traffic 1s 
heavy and densely packed. It seemed as 1f every one 
of the eleven million people was in a hurry to get 
somewhere in their Korean cars. Kias and Hyundais 
dominate the road with a few Mercedes and BMW's 
sprinkled in. 

The energy of the people is tangible and 
evident everywhere. Beginning at an early age, 
children work hard. A typical day of schooling and 
extracurricular activities begins early in the morning 
and ends at nine in the evening. All is focused on 
success and it has paid off. Since the end of the Ko- 
rean War in 1953, the country has transformed itself 
from a struggling third-world nation into a boom- 
ing, thriving successful economy. It is with com- 
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plete justification that the Korean people are proud 
of their success. One might wonder if the frenetic 
pace takes its toll, but the results are impressive. 
This is Seoul, a packed city with clean new cars and 
forests of apartment buildings. This 1s prosperity 

and progress. 

Most of our early contact with the Koreans 
was limited. The South Korean people surrounded 
us as we rode the efficient, clean subway system or 
visited the popular historic sites, but we were al- 
ways 1n a distinct minority. There were very few 
westemers or tourists. 

At a large Korean Folk Village (sort of like 
our Sturbridge) we saw hundreds and hundreds of 
school children lined up with identical uniforms and 
back packs. Their eyes opened wide and their 
mouths fell open to see three westerners passing by. 
Middle school children were fascinated with my 
husband's beard. They happily crowded around him 
saying "Hello, hello." They always asked the same 
question that they must have learned in English 
class: "Where are you from?" When he cheerfully 
answered "Boston," they were silent, not seeming to 
know where that strange place was. "Bos-ton?" they 
asked. "Bos-ton, Bos-ton?" But 1n all those hun- 
dreds of visitors to the folk park, we saw perhaps 
six other faces like ours. 

Both Sam and Anne took us through the 
subway system to visit museums and palaces. The 
noise level on the subway was different from what 
we were used to at home. The guidebook explained 
that Koreans do not chat with people to whom they 
have not been introduced, so the cars (at least in 
non-commute hours) were very quiet. The adults 
were just as interested 1n us as the children had 
been, but the glances on the subway were indirect 
and utterly polite. (It was a different matter when 
we traveled with our grandchildren in tow. Then 
there were doting looks and broad smiles, for the 
Koreans love children.) 

Two incidents on the subway stood out. The 
first was an early ride with Sam as our guide. The 
seats, which run single file along both sides of the 
subway cars, were mostly full so we held on to 
hanging straps from the top of the car and stood. A 
Korean woman in her mid fifties attempted to catch 
my eye from across the car. She was pleasantly 
dressed in a westerm-style skirt, jacket and small 
hat. She smiled. I nodded. Then she took her hand 
and patted the empty seat next to her, smiled again 
and nodded at me once again. She was inviting me 
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to sit down. The smile was broad and warm. I ac- 
cepted her invitation, sat beside her and rode on in 
silence to our stop. As I got off the train, she smiled 
again. I returned her smile and gave a little bow to 
thank her. It was a small but important act of non- 
verbal communication. 

Later in our visit to South Korea, Charles 
and I were riding the subway alone, returning from 
a few days in Daegu and Gyeongju. We were care- 
fully negotiating our way from the high-speed train, 
then through the subway with our maps and three 
suitcases. We managed to find the Ichon exit (num- 
ber 430 on the light blue line) near Yongsan milt- 
tary base and got off the subway car. We found our- 
selves in an unfamiliar part of the station, faced 
with a long, steep rank of exit stairs and no elevator 
in sight. We stood in the near-empty corridor in ob- 
vious confusion. 

A young woman in her early 30s approached 
and asked, "Can I help you?" We answered that we 
had hoped for an elevator. Was there one? 

In great haste, the young woman dashed 
down the subway landing, looking for an elevator. 
She returned quickly, saying there wasn't one. "Can 
I help you with the bags?" she asked as she shifted 
the items she carried and reached for my bag. We 
thanked her but refused her kind offer. Charles then 
took my heavier bag and started up the flight of 
stairs. 'We'll be fine," we said. As we climbed the 
stairs, she hovered around us, obviously distressed 
that she could not help. As we reached the next 
level, she excitedly pointed to an escalator and said 
"Here, here. Go this way." 

Thus we rose out of the subway onto the 
street escorted by this thoughtful young woman. All 
three of us were relieved to see Sam and Bryan, 
waiting for us just beyond the subway exit. We 
were able to bow a little and say "gamsa hamnida" 
(thank you) as we parted company into Sam's safe 
guidance. 

Safe guidance was certainly something we 
needed on a memorable tour when we approached 
the border of North Korea less than 50 kilometers 
away. We took a guided tour sponsored by the 
Unites Services Organization to the truce village of 
Panmunjeom in the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ). 
This relatively small area is tangible and ongoing 
evidence of the negotiated but never-resolved 
stalemate between North and South Korea after the 
Korean War. This is the reason that 25,000 Ameri- 
can troops are currently stationed in South Korea. 
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Although we were carefully guided and 
guarded by American and Republic of Korea sol- 
diers on our tour of the DMZ, we could feel the ten- 
sion and danger. When we arrived at the truce vil 
lage with its small nondescript blue buildings, the 
North Koreans were watching us from many van- 
tage points as we tourists climbed in and out of 
buses. "Don't point or make gestures," we were 
warned time and again. The North Koreans are ea- 
ger for any opportunity to use our careless gestures 
as unfavorable propaganda. We saw a single North 
Korean soldier in his brown uniform, watching us 
through binoculars, standing above us on the porch 
of a large, empty building on the "other" side of the 
line. Ferocious ROC (South Korean) soldiers stand 
braced with hands clenched at their side, poised and 
vigilant, inside and outside of the blue United Na- 
tions building where talks are still held. The ROC 
soldiers' eyes are hidden behind sunglasses. I had 
realized only gradually that they are guarding us 
from harm. 

We were far from the noise of the city. We 
drove to a vista where we looked out into North Ko- 
rea. There is an impressive modern village in the 
distance, which we are told is empty save for a few 
"carefully placed" people. They are brought in each 
day so the village will appear to be inhabited. The 
tops of the distant hills looked like a dry, brown, 
two-day beard stubble, with gaunt tree trunks and 
scant underbrush. Since the people of North Korea 
are repressed and poor, the trees had been cut down 
for firewood. In front of us we can see the full dis- 
tance of the DMZ, which is green and wild with 
plants and wildlife. In the eerie silence, birds glide 
over the forest. A series of small, yellow, rusted 
signs on posts marked the actual line, from which 
two kilometers of no-man's land stretched on either 
side to the north and south. When our buses pulled 
away and headed back to busy Seoul we all exhaled. 

As | later sat by the playground in Yongsan 
and watched the children play in the warm slanting 
light of the afternoon, I remembered the displays in 
the Korean War Museum. Red dots of light indi- 
cated the advance of the invading army from North 
of Seoul. The North Korean army moved south, 
capturing Seoul and all but the southern tip of the 
Korean peninsula. Then the blue lights, representing 
the United States and United Nations forces, joined 
the South Koreans to push the North Korean army 
back above Seoul to the 38th parallel. Those events 
seemed improbable on this secure and tranquil piece 
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of "American" soil, but they are not really so 
unlikely. This is the course of events my son, an 
Army Major, and his colleagues must prepare for, 
over and again. The idyllic scene before me would 
vanish if the unexpected invasion of the red lights 
came from the north again. 

If the delicate and dangerous situation of the 
two Koreas puzzled me when we traveled to Seoul, 
you can imagine my distress to learn of the testing 
of a nuclear weapon by North Korea only a few 
days after our return to the U.S. Suddenly the world 
focused on the explosive situation represented by 
that deserted stretch of land between the two coun- 
tries. Korea's immediate neighbors and the rest of 
the world hope for a resolution to what has seemed 
for decades like an unsolvable problem. I am 
equally and personally invested 1n a solution. 


Text and photographs © 2006 by Mary Ann Hales 
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Looking into North Korea 
The Truce Village of Panmunjeom in the DMZ 
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DeCordova Museum Focus of National PBS Show 


This summer the DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park played host to a film crew from 
PBS. The Museum’s Campus was more than just a 
location—DeCordova’s kinetic sculptures were fea- 
tured in a soon to be aired national television pro- 
gram. 

Design Squad is a new live action children's 
series coming to PBS in the winter and spring of 
2007. The show 1s part reality competition, all engi- 
neering, and incredibly fun for kids and adults of all 
ages. Two teams of high school students (ages 16 - 
19), who were selected at an open casting call, will 
be filmed over 13 episodes. The Design Squad 
teams will alternate the student members for each 
show. The students will design, build, and test 
whimsical machines and innovative products— 
everything from peanut butter making machines to 
kinetic art sculptures—for real clients. 

DeCordova has several kinetic sculptures, 
artworks that have parts that move, in the Sculpture 
Park and in the Museum’s permanent collection. 
Curator Nick Capasso challenged the Design Squad 
Teams to create one of these works for the Park 
that: had to have movable parts that were wind 
driven, these parts had to be at least nine feet from 
the ground (so DeCordova’s visitors could not reach 
them), and they had to be stable and survive New 
England’s natural elements. However, the biggest 
challenge presented to the Design Squad teams was 
that the sculptures had to qualify as art and be aes- 
thetically pleasing. 

Capasso and DeCordova’s Director of Educa- 
tion and Gallery Learning Lisa Silagyi met with the 
producers of Design Squad over several months to 
introduce them to the merits of kinetic sculpture. 
Fortunately, the Museum’s School had a series of 
lectures planned about this very subject so the De- 
sign Squad producers had the opportunity to meet 
area artists who specialize in this medium. 
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After the logistics were finalized, Capasso 
was filmed on the Museum’s Campus. This footage 
was crafted to introduce the national television au- 
dience to the kinetic sculptures in DeCordova’s 
Park. During this filming, PBS also had Capasso 
issue the challenge to the Design Squad teams— 
who are scored both as a team and individually for 
their ability to think outside the box and meet (or 
surpass) the demands of the challenge at hand. 

The students had only two days to create their 
sculptures. Capasso traveled to the Cambridge 
warehouse where the students were working during 
the end of the first day of building. There the 
show’s hosts, who are engineers early 1n their ca- 
reers, brought him into the studio to meet the stu- 
dent teams for the first time. After Capasso re- 
viewed their plans and models, he encouraged and 
advised the students on the sculptures they were 
creating. 

Two days later, the entire Design Squad 
team—producers, camera and sound people, and the 
students—arrived for the installation of the two 
sculptures produced by the team members. Once 
installed, Capasso reviewed them, spoke with the 
students, and conferred with the show’s hosts. Ca- 
passo then had to declare which one of the Design 
Squad teams was the winner of this challenge. 

The winning sculpture will be on view in 
DeCordova’s Sculpture Park as long as it 1s safe for 
visitors to view. As the students had only two days 
to create the work, they really did not have the time 
to ensure the sculpture’s stability for the long-term. 

Due to a press embargo, the details of the 
winning sculpture cannot be revealed in print. How- 
ever, visitors to DeCordova who explore the Park 
may just come upon it. 

To learn more about Design Squad visit 
pbskidsgo.org/designsquad or the kinetic sculptures 
in DeCordova’s Park visit www.decordova.org. 
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Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 
Christmas Trees 


Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 
Custom Wreaths & Swags Hanukah Arrangements 
Natural Garland / Roping Flowering Plants 
Assorted Cut Greens Poinsettias 
Free Christmas Tree Delivery to Lincoln Residences! 
339S. Great Road (Rt117) * 781 259-8884 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Design Squad producers install a sculpture created 
by one of the student teams. 


DeCordova Curator Nick Capasso (pointing) dis- 


cusses the red team’s sculpture with them during 
filming. 
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Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 

- Certified Arborists 

- Certified Horticulturalists 
- Title V Se ptic Installers 


- Landscape Architects 
- San itary Eng neers 
- Licensed Carpente rs 


Tree Services Excavation 
- Septic Svs 


- Expert Climbing 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility R seeatigh 
Pruning ~ Drain age Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fer tilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Prunin: ig - Perennial Gardens 
3 dging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 
Spring & Fall Clean Ups - Lawn Installation 
ee n & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 
- Snow Plowing & Sanding - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
‘Bluest stone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
: Granite 


(781) 259-8020 


- Custom De signed 
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Brick & 


(978) 263-1967 
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You are invited to the.... 


PHOTOSHARING GROUP 


At the Lincoln Library 


Wednesday, December 6 
7:00 p.m. 


An opportunity to learn about 
Photography and share your 
Pictures. 


Facilitators are Harold McAleer 
And Eric Smith 


For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach..... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town ps 


WELCOME TO OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
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BARRETT (() COMPANY 
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Make one of these beautiful homes your own. 


qxvennes 


7 
* i tt 


Lincoln: 27 Huckleberry Hill Road $1,390,000 Lincoln: 8 Upland Field Road $1,475,000 Lincoln: By Appointment Only $3,575,000 


8.369.6453 781.259.4040 978.371.3110 


Walden Street, Concord MA 01742 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 15 Lowell Street, Carlisle, MA 01741 


THE ANGEL AND THE FISHERMEN: 
FEASTING AND FLYING IN BOSTON’S NORTH END 


By Maureen King 


When friendly competition gets under the 
skin of a North End street vendor during feast sea- 
son, the fun really begins. "Hey who doesn't like 
free?" sang out one white-aproned huckster throw- 
ing down the gauntlet to his fellow sidewalk sales- 
man. Suddenly the clever pitchman is in an entre- 
preneurial frenzy, playfully plating up multiple 
samples of crispy calamari. New orders fly back 
from the sea of nodding heads live-parked along his 
bright red countertop. His ring-shaped delicacies 
prove a big hit and the daring denizen of the deep 
gamble has paid off. His neighbors are truly up to 
the challenge however, if the tantalizing aromas 
wafting through these narrowy back lanes tell you 
anything. Sizzling sweet sausage pack fire-licked 
grills; confectionery sugar melts into warm fried 
dough: freshly piped ricotta oozes from deep fried 
shells while bottles of spicy tabasco and tangy 
lemon wedges sit by the clicking cadence of cherry- 
stone shuckers. Is there any better way to spend a 
late summer evening in the North End? 

A rosy twilight blushing behind the nearby 
Custom House tinged the brick framed skyline with 
a summer mauve as the final night of the 96th An- 
nual Fisherman's Feast of Boston got underway. 
Thursday had brought the moving blessing of the 
fleet at the edge of Commercial Street. Friday and 
Saturday night found old beloved crooners in the 
spotlight proving they still had it. And tonight, one 
cozy side street would swarm with twisting, twining 
necks looking for a live angel in the night sky. 

There was plenty to do before the cherub's 
arrival. A bandstand rocking with the oldies had ad- 
lib dancers burning up the pavement in the middle 
of a packed North Street. Down the block, Frank 
Sinatra's "Fly me to the Moon" had raffle romantics 
taking a chance on Rome. Children of all ages 
hurled darts between busted balloons trying to bring 
home an oversized Elmo. Many a sweet tooth was 
satisfied as one colorful booth after another spun up 
cotton candy, dipped caramel apples and loaded up 
long wooden skewers with chocolate soaked 
marshmallows. 
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As the 8 p.m. deadline grew nearer, both an- 
gel anticipation and the size of the crowd swelled 
along North Street. Angel fans began jockeying for 
position. Just above, an impressive pulley system 
secured between cross street apartments would soon 
have one lucky North End young lady suspended 25 
feet above an ecstatic crowd. Distant lightning, at 
first thought to be media flashbulbs, shot across 
rooftops and the Financial District horizon. Boston 
Mayor Thomas Menino and his small entourage 
snaked their way through the bustling street and 
onto a crowded sidewalk shortly followed by a stern 
announcement stating the angel would not fly would 
not fly until everybody pushed back. Visions of mo- 
torcycle cops forcing an over anxious Boston mara- 
thon crowd back onto their Newton sidewalks were 
in the air. Suddenly, so were fat raindrops and 
things began to happen fast. A waiting band was 
abruptly on the march, ushering in the dollar bill- 
dripping Madonna host of a day long processional 
through cavernous side streets. All eyes were fo- 
cused on a fourth floor apartment window. And 
there she was. A delicate creature with a crown of 
gold appeared. Shimmering in blue under ivory 
wings, within seconds the delicate creature was 
floating high above the astonished crowd. Like a 
high wire ballerina, she gracefully glided through 
the night air aloft atop a gathering gasp. Hovering 
mid-street, she dipped down ever so gently towards 
her waiting Madonna. In honored tradition, she then 
recited a well rehearsed prayer in perfect Italian 
with such vigorous expression that friendly laughter 
rippled through an otherwise soundless assemblage. 
As those in the know cheered her on as "Julia" she 
triumphantly ended her ceremonial tasks by placing 
a traditional tidy blue bouquet in the loving arms of 
the Virgin Mother. Then, like a radiant blue silken 
butterfly, she soared back into her lofty bricked 
heaven, waving in wild celebration to her congrega- 
tion below as she crept back into her spotlighted 
cocoon. (In this case a fourth floor living room win- 
dow) From a nearby fire escape, an ecstatic relative 
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swung his clenched hands overhead in absolute vic- 
tory. As it turns out, this had been a truly special 
night for the angel's family. Labeling the event as 
"A miracle come true," her emotional grandmother 
revealed that her granddaughter's flight had been her 
husband's "one wish" that he tragically did not live 
to see having sadly passed away last Christmas Eve. 
The evening's conclusion had a jubilant 
crowd, first pelted by pouring rain, secondly show- 
ered with torrents of wet confetti tossed from oppos- 
ing rooftops. A young lady's screaming voice flew 
up from the middle of the tangled, waterlogged 
mayhem with the perfect ending. "It's just like 
Christmas!" 


Text and photographs copyright 2006 Maureen King 


North End street vendors during feast season. 
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A delicate creature with a crown of gold appeared. 


Confetti tossed from opposing rooftops. 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVING from the Lincoln Review Staff 


Copyright 2006 Harold Dean Smith 
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A Touch of Christmas Fair 


Saturday, December 9* 
9:30AM to 12:30PM 
First Parish Church in Lincoln 


Antiques & Collectibles 
Children’s games 
Crafts 
Baked goods 
Holiday wreaths and Plants 
Hand-knit clothing 


Snacks served 
Santa arrives at 11:00 


Would you like to advertise 
in The Lincoln Review? 
JoANN SIMON, Lic. Ac. Advertising Rates 


Acupuncture & Herbal Medicine 


Size Regular March-April 
Full page $73 $92 

Ap 44 55 

1/3 page 33 42 

% page 28 R fe: 

1/8 page 23 ao 


Additional charge for March April issue as it is 
distributed at Town Meeting 


nea LONGFELLOW HEALTH CENTER 
"S24 Boston Post Read Wayland, MA (1778 (508) 358-4900 Additional charge for ads on covers 
We prefer to receive ads e-mail 
For more information e-mail Betty 
at ehsmithI@yahoo.com 
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“Left Behind Economics” 


By Ray Adamson 


I am occasionally asked by older visitors to 
Codman Farm, "Where have all the farmers gone?” 

They remember the bucolic countryside of 
years ago, dotted with many small] family farms. 
Everyone who was not a farmer at least had close 
family ties with those that were. 

At the end of World War II the U.S.A. was 
literally feeding the world. We were exporting mil- 
lions of tons of food annually to war torn Europe 
and a devastated Japan. 

Our farmers prospered. 

Now sixty years later over 50% of our food 
is being imported and the year 2006 is going to be 
the first year in the history of our country to record 
a trade deficit in agriculture products. 

How did this come about? 
two main reasons. 

The first is our government’s misguided pol- 
icy of “cheap food” for the consumer. Politicians 
try to keep food cheap so the masses are happy. 
Historically they have done this by legislation that 
has kept “farm gate” prices low. 

The second reason that has escalated the 
exodus of our farmers is this. It came about in 1976 
when the United States Supreme Court ruled that it 
is illegal to limit donations to political parties and 
politicians by individuals or corporations as a viola- 
tion of “free speech.” This determination by the 
Supreme Court virtually legalized the term that 
“money talks.” It has opened the floodgates of cor- 
ruption where all the huge corporations now buy the 
legislation they want to make huge profits at the 
expense of consumers and farmers. 


There are to 
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As | write this article the U.S. economy 
seems to be quite strong. The stock market is soar- 
ing to new heights and corporate profits have sky- 
rocketed. 
of us 1s widening at an ever-increasing pace. 

In the last two years the income of the rich- 
est 1% has increased in excess of 13% and net 
worth by much more than that. Meanwhile the av- 
erage income of the rest of us only has increased by 
1.5% which 1s below the rate of inflation. This 
means we have less “real” income than before. 
Thus the title “Left Behind Economics.” 

This “Left Behind Economics” has affected 
farmers more quickly and seriously than non- 
farmers. 

Farmers and their dedicated employees 
presently have an average income of 130% (one 
hundred and thirty per cent) below the federal pov- 
erty level of $22,000 for a family of three. 

For the first time ever, we even have young 
people who want to farm migrating to other coun- 
tries. 

Farm leaders are now predicting that some- 
thing must be done soon to reverse the decline of 
farming in this country. Otherwise there will be- 
come a rapid deceleration of farming and a collapse 
of agriculture leading to a collapse of the economy 
in the United States. 


Copyright 2006 Ray Adamson 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.ciarkgallery.com 
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